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AFRICA IN THE WORLD’S WHEAT TRADE 


mF RICA has 170,000,000 mouths to 

a feed. Generally speaking, the 

dark continent finds no difficulty 

in filling those mouths; in fact, it 

af j has a great and increasing food 

surplus. But Africa, like all portions of the 

world that have felt the white man’s touch, is 

becoming more and more of a wheat eating continent, 

and in supplying this demand African agriculture has 
not yet found itself able to keep pace with events. 

The African market for wheat and its products, 
therefore, is of considerable importance, in the aggre- 
gate, and will probably continue so until the volume of 
colonization has been materially increased, and large 
areas of land suitable for cereal raising have been 
brought under cultivation. 

Statistics showing the wheat consumption of Africa’s 
population are fragmentary. Official crop estimates for 
the wheat producing areas of the continent are more or 
less approximate and not always complete. Available 
figures for the year 1922, however, indicate that Egypt, 
Tunis, Morocco, South Africa and Algeria together pro- 
duced 76,796,000 bus of wheat. Using figures gathered 
from the same sources, the average crop in these areas, 
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over a period of 10 years, may be computed at approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 bus. 

All that is required, therefore, to get at the theo- 
retic consumption of Africa is to add to the average 
wheat production the margin of imports over exports. 
Here there are still more fragmentary figures to con- 
sider. The approximate importation of wheat and its 
equivalent of flour, worked out from data published in 
United States Department of Commerce bulletins, is 
about 20,000,000 bus annually, and the approximate 
exportation 5,000,000, leaving a net 15,000,000 to be 
added to the domestic wheat crop. The grand total, 
reached by these means, is over 100,000,000 bus, or a 
little more than half a bushel per capita. 

From these premises, the importance of Africa as a 
market for wheat and its products does not appear 
large. In these days of wheat surplus and increasingly 


competitive foreign trade, however, there is no 
market too small to be seriously considered. A 
brand new place for unloading a million barrels 
or so cannot but be looked upon by the Ameri- 
can milling industry as an extremely desirable 
And from this and other points of view 

the African market is by no means inconsider- 
able, since all the data available points to the assump- 
tion that in the aggregate it absorbs more than 2,000,000 
bbls of flour per year, this figure, in some seasons of 
poor domestic crops, being greatly exceeded. 

That the United States has not neglected this mar- 
ket is evident from the 1922 record of exports, which 
shows that more than half a million barrels of flour 
went from this country to the various ports of Africa 
and the adjacent islands. From the United States 
Egypt imported 229,000 bbls, Morocco 73,000, Spanish 
Africa 92,000, Algeria and Tunis 7,000, British West 
Africa 77,000, the Azores and Madeira 25,000, and the 
Canary Islands 21,000. 

United States exports of flour to Africa in the 12 
months ending June 30, 1923, according to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were as follows: 
Azores and Madeira, 15,000 bbls; British West Africa, 
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A Long Line of Grain Boats Tied Up on the Waterfront of the City of Cairo 


108,000; Egypt, 295,000; Morocco, 66,000; Spanish 
Africa, 83,000; Canary Islands, 17,000; Algeria and 
Tunis, 4,000; British South Africa, 11,000, and Portu- 
guese Africa, 10,000, a total of 609,000 bbls. 

The Belgian Congo is a fairly consistent market for 
American flour, having imported annually an average 
of 2,000 bbls for the past five years. South Africa 
took 45,000 bbls in 1920, and calls for small amounts 
nearly every year. 

British West Africa has averaged nearly 60,000 bbls 
annually for the past 10 years, and British East Africa 
imports an occasional small consignment. In 1920, the 
peak year in this country’s flour exports to Africa, 
236,000 bbls went to French Africa, which normally 
requires only two or three thousand barrels. Italian 
Africa, Kamerun, Liberia and Portuguese Africa are 
all occasional purchasers. . 

In 1922 Canada sent 200,000 bbls of flour to Africa. 
In the 11 months ending July, 1923, the total of such 
business amounted to 116,871, according to figures com- 
piled by the Canadian National Millers’. Association, 
distributed as follows: British East Africa, 650 bbls; 
British South Africa, 86,072; British West Africa, 19,- 
492; Egypt, 285; French Africa, 318; Liberia, 79; 
Morocco, 1,555; Portuguese Africa, 7,206; Spanish Af- 
rica, 1,204. 

Africa was not always an importer of wheat. Until 
a comparatively recent period that portion of it bor- 
dering upon the Mediterranean was one of Europe’s 
most important granaries, and had been since remote 
centuries. North Africa in ancient times was known 
as the granary of Rome, and Egypt, more than once 
since the days of Joseph, has fed the Arabian peninsula. 

Agriculture in this once flourishing region, however, 
has not yet recovered from a great decline that began 


many centuries ago. The white man has established 
himself there in increasing numbers, carrying with him 
his taste for wheat bread. The native populations have 
tended more and more toward accepting a wheat diet, 
as part of the irresistible influence of their European 
exploiters. The exports of wheat, therefore, are greatly 
exceeded by the imports. Algeria commonly imports a 
million more bushels than are exported, and brings in 
twice the amount of flour that is sent out. Egypt’s 
exports, in terms of flour, are less than 100,000 bbls 
per year,- whereas the imports are a million and a 
half. Morocco imports three times as much as she 
exports. : 

Nevertheless, in view of the inevitable fluctuations 
of ‘supply, those nations of Europe bordering on the 
Mediterranean find North Africa an important factor 
in the world wheat market. This is true, naturally, in 
such years as the present, when the north African crop 
is nearly 40 per cent larger than that of last year, the 
aggregate for Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and Egypt being 
approximately 100,000,000 bus. 

Conversely, when the crop is small, these countries 
become correspondingly larger markets for imported 
wheat and flour. In 1919, for example, Egypt’s total 
flour importation was 21,881-metric tons, against 197,595 
metric tons in 1921. 

Egypt, since the World War, has become an in- 
creasingly important export market. for American 
flour. The Egyptian customs statistics show. that, in 
1913, 75 per cent of the total flour imports of that 
country originated in France, Australia, Roumania, 
India and the United Kingdom. Of 203,546 metric 
tons, the United States ‘supplied only 10,373. During 
the war, and as late as 1921, Europe’s home demand for 
wheat cut off that:source of supply, and over four fifths 


of the flour imported into Egypt came from Australia, 
the United States and the Argentine Republic. In 
1922 the flour export business of the United States with 
Egypt fell off considerably, the figure being approxi- 
mately 229,000 bbls, against 640,069 bbls in 1921 and 
428,478 in 1920. 

A considerable amount of the flour imported by 
Egypt through Alexandria does not go into domestic 
consumption, but is re-exported to Palestine, Turkey, 
Syria, Arabia and several of the British Mediterranean 
possessions. Argentine flour is not usually offered on 
the Egyptian markets, according to American consular 
advices, but is re-exported. There is said to have been 
a great decline in flour imports from British India, with 
the result that the principal foreign flours at present 
quoted in the Egyptian market are American, -\'\s- 
tralian and French. 

American flour sold in Egypt, according to ‘he 
United States consul at Alexandria, consists largely of 
high grade hard wheat products, whereas flour from 
Australia is made principally of soft wheat. Frevch 
flour on sale in Egypt is milled from a mixture of 
American, Argentine and Canadian wheats. 

American flour is said to,be used chiefly in makiug 
bread and pastry for the high class native and Euro- 
pean population in Egypt, but it is the opinion of tie 
United States consulate at Alexandria that American 
flour millers should endeavor to establish a market for 
flour of low and medium grades which could be used 
in mixtures for bread baking by the large agricultural 
population. The total population of Egypt is about 
13,000,000, of which about 75 per cent are native farm- 
ers who use a low quality of native breads made from 
mixtures of Australian, Indian and native flours. 

(Continued on page 1118.) 
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PLAYING THE FLY 

There is an ancient jest, so old as to 
be almost a classic, in which it is told of 
an orchestra, playing a selection with 
much delicacy and feeling, that suddenly 
one instrument struck a loud and terribly 
discordant note. Later, the indignant 
leader demanded an explanation from 
the German musician guilty of the mis- 
take, who meekly replied “Blease Sir, I 
played der fly!” 

Those who have been emphasizing the 
wheat surplus so insistently during the 
past few months, and predicating upon 
the low price of wheat a desperate situa- 
tion among the farmers of the United 
States, have certainly “played the fly.” 
Instead of helping the farmer they have 
harmed him, still further reducing the 
price of his wheat by exaggerating the 
importance of the surplus, and damag- 
ing ‘1e credit of agricultural sections of 
the country in which wheat is grown to 
a considerable extent but not to an 
amount that materially affects their pros- 
perity. 

An advertisement which has been print- 
ed in many of the leading daily papers 
by the Curtis Publishing Company calls 
attention to the disproportionate empha- 
sis being placed upon wheat as a factor 
in the national welfare. This company 
depends upon. national advertising for 


the continued success of its various pub- 
lications; naturally it is concerned lest 
the impression become general that the 


country is going to suffer a setback in its 
progress because of the wheat situation. 
Its advertising is not, therefore, wholly 
disinterested, nevertheless it is timely 
and useful, showing in few words, well 
expressed, the danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing wheat as if it were the exclusive 
product of American farms. Among 
other pertinent points this advertisement 
calls to public notice are those which fol- 
low: 

“How far should talk about wheat, 
mostly based on impression instead of 
fact, be allowed to influence opinion re- 
garding the prosperity of the country at 
this time? 

“Viewing agriculture as a whole, wheat 
is not the vital factor it once was. When 
you consider that wheat represents only 
about six per cent of the total value of 
farm products, that relatively few farm- 
ers depend solely upon wheat for their 
yearly income, that perhaps half of the 
wheat consumed in this country is bought 
by farmers themselves in the form of 
flour, bran and millfeed, then all this 
talk about our prosperity being depend- 
ent upon the price of wheat sounds 
ridiculous. 

“Force of habit seems to have kept 
wheat as a sentimental index, for today 
it represents only about half the value 
of corn, while hogs, cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry products, each has risen 
to more than equal the value of the wheat 
crop; and the fruit crop is practically 
equal, 

“In addition to these things, there are 
two other tremendously important items 
having to do with the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, namely, hay and 
cotton. Comparing prices of these two 
items with 1913 prices, hay is ninety- 
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seven per cent and cotton two hundred 


and six per cent. Cotton alone should 
show in dollars an increase of more than 
five times the decline in wheat. 

“Obviously, wheat as a controlling fac- 
tor has diminished. Give wheat its right- 
ful place, six per cent of the whole, but 
don’t let it assume undue importance.” 

This is sound sense, and should have 
a salutary effect in checking the hysteria 
which has been spreading over the coun- 
try since the friends of the wheat grow- 
er began their singularly unfortunate 
agitation about the wheat surplus and 
the “impending calamity” that would be- 
fall the country unless heroic measures 
were immediately taken to relieve the 
situation. 


TWO SIDES TO IT 

Not long ago, a measure to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of self-rising 
flour in the state of Georgia, prepared 
and brought forward by the Georgia Re- 
tail Food Dealers’ Association, was de- 
feated in the judiciary committee of the 
state senate. Many of the millers who 
have a large trade in self-rising flour 
were active in opposition to the bill, and 
while the baking powder interests do not 
seem to have appeared conspicuously in 
its support, it is understood that they 
were strong advocates of its passage. 

As a general thing, the flour millers 
are absolutely right in opposing, to the 
utmost of their ability, any attempt by 
any state to set up special standards, re- 
quirements or regulations covering any 
form of flour. The experience of the 
past decade in the matter of state laws 
regarding artificially bleached flour has 
been conclusive in its demonstration that 
state regulations covering tour which 
differ materially from the federal rulings 
are practically unenforceable, and serve 
only to impose a needless burden on the 
millers and dealers within the state itself. 
The greater part of the country’s flour 
trade is interstate in character, and every 
conflict between state and federal regula- 
tions is bound to result in confusion and 
trouble. 

On the other hand, the people of the 
South unqfestionably have a grievance in 
the matter of self-rising flour, although 
the fault lies with them rather than with 
the millers and distributors. The Georgia 
Retail Food Dealers’ Association, in a 
letter to The Northwestern Miller, points 
out that “the representative retail grocers 
of Georgia are disgusted with the condi- 
tion of the Georgia flour market. The 
millers need no reminder that Georgia 
has become the dumping ground for in- 
ferior grades of flour, a large percentage 
of it being self-rising flour.” 

The letter concludes thus: “For gen- 
erations we have been selling agents for 
manufacturers and other distributors, but 
within the past twelve months we have 
organized as purchasing agents for the 
consuming public, and, as such, we are 
going to do our utmost to rid Georgia 
of the trashy stuff sold on this market 
as flour.. We should have the aid of every 
good miller in the country, but we are 
going to stage a memorable battle even 
if we fail to get that aid.” 

So far no miller can take exception to 
the position of the Georgia association. 





Where it falls into a fundamental error 
is in the statement that “the millers them- 
selves are responsible for this condition, 
which has made price the first considera- 
tion and quality a mere secondary con- 
sideration. They are the ones who have 
helped to create a demand for this cheap, 
trashy stuff that no self-respecting miller 
can afford to produce as flour.” 

The answer to this argument is ad- 
mirably supplied by the following sen- 
tence from a recent letter written by the 
assistant manager of a mill which makes 
a specialty of manufacturing self-rising 
flour: “If the dealers in the South insist 
upon buying a self-rising flour at a dol- 
lar and a half to two dollars a barrel 
under the price they are paying for 
established brands of flour of known 
worth, then they are going to get a very 
inferior biscuit, made from the very low- 
est grade of flour.” 

The real trouble with the self-rising 
flour trade in the South is the character of 
the demand. No miller wants to put out 
a cheap and poor flour; even if he is not 
disturbed by the danger to his reputation, 
his profits on sales of such grades are 
necessarily much smaller than those cn 
transactions in the better qualities. Just 
as long, however, as a considerable part 
of the demand is based exclusively on 
cheapness, it will be met by flour which, 
though not directly injurious to health 
or in violation of the federal and state 
pure food laws, is yet incapable of mak- 
ing a really good biscuit. 

In most parts of the country there is 
no demand whatsoever for the inferior 
grades of flour for home baking. The 
consuming public has learned that the 
difference in cost amounts in the course 
of a year to so little that it flatly refuses 
to accept any quality except the best. 
In the South, conditions are different, 
and the demand of some of the con- 
sumers for the cheapest obtainable grades 
of flour is inevitably reflected in the will- 
ingness of some of the retail grocers to 
purchase these grades from the wholesale 
distributors and the mills, 

The only wav to change this state of 
things is through a process of education, 
in which the Georgia Retail Food Dealers’ 
Association might advantageously enlist 
the services of all its members. Special 
laws will do absolutely no good; the ex- 
isting pure food regulations of the state 
are wholly adequate to protect the public 
against food which is actually injurious 
to health, and the laws covering mis- 
branding, if enforced, are sufficiently 
stringent to prevent the sale of inferior 
grades of flour under the masquerade of 
best patents. 

At the same time, the millers can un- 
doubtedly help in training the southern 
consumers of self-rising flour to recog- 
nize the importance of buying only the 
better grades. None of the reputable 
manufacturers of self-rising flour have 
the slightest wish to put on the market 


any flour the quality of which does not . 


do them full credit. Self-rising flour, 
despite the opposition of the bakers and 
the baking powder interests, has an un- 
questioned place in the southern trade, 
and much of the flour of this type is of 
the very highest quality. There is no 
reasonable ground for opposing the 
manufacture or sale of such flour, all the 
objections being centered on the distri- 
bution of inferior grades. 

Where the millers can assist most effec- 
tually is in branding their different quali- 
ties of self-rising flour for.exactly what 
they are. At present, undoubtedly, there 
is much self-rising flour.of clear or low 
grade type sold in the South under brands 
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which proclaim it as “best,” “finest” or 
“purest” patent. Most of this flour pre- 
sumably comes from mills or blending 
plants which do a purely local business, 
and which have little reputation to worry 
about; in some cases, however, mills which 
otherwise adhere to wholly creditable 
trade practices have put out self-rising 
flour for the southern markets under dis- 
tinctly misleading brands. 

The Georgia Retail Food Dealers’ As- 
sociation has undertaken a fight which is 
really in the interests of all the reputable 
millers of self-rising flour. It seems, 
however, to have begun the work at the 
wrong end, and to have sought the kind 
of special legislation which has always 
proved ineffective and burdensome. If it 
will turn its attention to the education of 
the consumers, working through the re- 
tail distributors of flour, it can count on 
the support of the millers, and this sup- 
port can best be rendered by the deter- 
mination of each manufacturer of self- 
rising flour to have all his brands show 
truthfully and exactly the quality of what 
the consumer is buying. The demand for 
cheap flour will disappear in the South 
when the consumers have learned the far 
greater value and relatively little added 
cost of the better grades, and when the 
millers have adopted the practice of mak- 
ing their brands accurately representa- 
tive of the goods they cover. 


MAKING PROGRESS 

The Census Bureau’s report covering 
flour milling operations during the month 
of July, recently issued, gives sufficient 
information to show that this service may 
in time develop into an exceedingly use- 
ful one. It does not, of course, indicate 
the country’s actual flour output, which 
cannot be estimated without taking into 
account not less than fifteen hundred 
mills from which the Census Bureau re- 
ceives no reports, but it has already be- 
gun to furnish a useful and reasonably 
accurate guide to the course of the in- 
dustry from month to month so far as 
the relationship between production and 
rated capacity is concerned. 

This information is valuable, and as 
time goes on, and the amount of avail- 
able statistical material increases, its 
utility will grow still further, but as 
things stand it hardly seems sufficiently 
important to justify all the work re- 
quired to prepare and tabulate the 
monthly reports. It does not, after all, 
help any one materially to know that a 
certain number of mills, operating at 
such-and-such a percentage of capacity, 
made so many barrels of flour in July, 
whereas a smaller number of mills, run- 
ning at a lower rate, made a smaller 
amount in June. Since the number of 
reporting mills varies, and there is no 
way of telling whether the nonreporting 
mills were active or idle, the value of the 
figures even for purely comparative pur- 
poses is seriously impaired. 

Furthermore, the maximum number of 
mills from which reports have been re- 
ceived by the Census Bureau is one thou- 
sand and eighty-one. This means that 
the monthly estimates take no account 
whatever of the output of the smaller 
mills, and are based solely on the activ- 
ity of mills with a daily capacity of two 
hundred barrels or more. If the pro- 
duction of the smaller mills were reason- 
ably constant, it could be readily esti- 
mated with some degree of accuracy by 
assuming a like rate of activity for the 
larger and the smaller mills. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no such simple system 
of figuring is practicable, for the rea- 
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son that the flour output of the smaller 
mills varies out of all proportion to that 
of the larger ones. 

The Department of Commerce, work- 
ing through the agency of the Census 
Bureau, is doing its best to assist the 
milling industry in learning about itself, 
but so far its assistance has failed to 
be as useful as it ought to be on account 
of inadequate statistical machinery. Un- 
less the system of monthly reports can 
be made to yield approximate figures for 
the country’s total flour output, and also 
figures which are fairly comparable from 
one month to the next, it is at least ques- 
tionable whether it is worth the time, 
labor and expense involved, 

The Millers’ National Federation was 
originally responsible for the plan, and 
it is clearly up to the Federation rather 
than the Census Bureau to take the next 
step in making the reports really signifi- 
cant. Assuming, as may safely be done, 
that between one thousand and eleven 
hundred of the larger mills will report 
their actual output every month, the two 
problems as yet unsolved are: first, to 
evolve some system of determining how 
many of the nonreporting mills are ac- 
tive and how many are idle; second, to 
secure enough information as to actual 
conditions from month to month in the 
various milling sections so that the flour 
production of the smaller and active but 
nonreporting mills can be estimated with 
some degree of accuracy. 

The question of these Census Bureau 
reports will presumably come up for 
discussion at the Federation meeting next 
month, and at that time it would be well 
to consider whether anything can be 
done to render the figures more useful. 
A good beginning has been made, but 
there is need for much further progress 
if the system is to prove itself really 
worth what it costs. 


A NOBLE OFFER 

Every once in a while the routine of 
publishing a trade journal is enlivened 
by an incident sufficiently out of the 
ordinary to be memorable, and occasion- 
ally by requests or proposals so delightful 
as to be worth sharing with the readers 
of the periodical, even though the epi- 
sodes may in themselves be quite remote 
from the usual subject-matter of its col- 
umns. Such a communication reached 
The Northwestern Miller the other day, 
and is here reprinted, with all its imper- 
fections on its head, the signature and 
street address alone being suppressed, for 
sufficiently obvious reasons: 

Springfield, Ill 
Aug 27/1923 

Miller Publishing Co 
Dear Sur 

I thought that I drop you a Line to 
get Some information in Regard to 
Halving Book.Printed the Book I Want 
Printed is about Prison Life and also 
Dope I am the man that done Six terms 
3 times in Jefferson City Mo and three 
tim in Joliet jel Please Let me Know if 
you will Print it on a Comission or Not 
and what you would Charge about 140 
Page Book. 

Your Rect 


It caused the Miller Publishing Com- 
pany serious distress to have to reply to 
this communication with the statement 
that, not being in the book publishing 
business, it could not even consider 
“halving” the printing of this illuminat- 
ing work on prison life and also dope. 
With difficulty it restrained itself from 
asking whether “six terms 3 times” meant 
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a total of eighteen convictions, or only a 
paltry six. Furthermore, it would be 
immensely interested to know whether the 
entire book of one hundred and forty 
pages is to be written, like the letter, in 
pencil, and with the same glorious free- 
dom of style in the matter of spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. 

If any of the readers of The North- 
western Miller seek fame and fortune as 
the result of publishing, “on a comis- 
sion,” an unquestionably authentic work 
on prison life, guaranteed by the service 
of “six terms 3 times,” this company will 
be delighted to establish the necessary 
connections without extra charge. If, 
however, no one comes forward within a 
reasonable time, the communication from 
the gentleman of literary tastes but ap- 
parently of questionable habits will pre- 
sumably be referred to the editors of the 
Atlantic Monthly, who have for years 
shown a quite extraordinary passion for 
literature emanating from the quiet se- 
clusion of the prison cell. 


UNDESIRED MAIL AGAIN 


The letter from the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. W. Irving 
Glover, which follows, shows to what ex- 
tent unsolicited, and usually undesired, 
matter is crowding the United States 
mails and the reason why the department 
is unable to check what is rapidly be- 
coming an unmitigated nuisance to the 
man of business whose time and thought 
are sufficiently occupied in attending to 
his legitimate correspondence. 

There is, however, one recourse appar- 
ently open to the persecuted public. The 
person to whom a letter of this kind is 
addressed is not obliged to receive it; 
there is no law to compel him to accept 
mail communications, if he does not want 
to. By writing across the face of the 
envelope “Refused. Return to sender,” 
over his own signature, and returning 
the letter thus rejected to the post office, 
he will escape opening it. 

Presumably the letter thus refused will 
be returned to the sender, and it is to 
be hoped he will be obliged to pay return 
postage. In this case he will remove the 
name from his mailing list and further 
persecution from this source will cease. 
The writer suggests this course to those 
who are finding undesired mail a nui- 
sance, having tried it himself and found 
it effective in reducing the volume of his 
unsolicited and irrelevant mail, 

Wasuineoton, Sept. 8, 1923 

Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I was extremely interested 
in reading the marked article sent to 
me on page 899 of your issue of 
August 29, 1923, under the heading 
“Undesired Mail.” The article was 
extremely interesting, and am sure 
many business men suffer from the 
same trouble which has bothered you 
and can imagine that this article was 
written just after you had opened 
fifteen or twenty letters under two- 
cent postage, advertising everything 
from a pin to an anchor or where 
the best cigars could be obtained six 
for five cents. 

This form of advertising, of 
course, accounts to a very large ex- 
tent for the steady and tremendous 
increase in the receipts of the Post 
Office Department, for advertisers 
have found the worth of using the 
two-cent stamp which allows, the mat- 
ter to be sealed, thereby fooling to a 
certain extent the addressee who in- 
variably opens the first class mail; 
but I am sure that you can _appre- 








ciate that the Post Office Department 
is helpless to prevent this, as every 
advertiser, from the smallest to the 
largest, is entitled to the use of the 
mails as he sees fit in any of its 
classes so long as he lives up to the 
rules and regulations as prescribed 
by the department and laid down by 
law, as passed by the Congress. 

Of course, we do make every effort 
to keep out of the mails fraudulent 
advertising of every character and 
you can see with what result this has 
been done in the case of the adver- 
tising of wildcat oil schemes coming 
principally from the Lone Star State 
and, since the indictment of half a 
hundred users of the mails in the 
last sixty days, the postal receipts at 
Fort Worth have declined about one 
hundred and nine per cent in that 
same period. So you can see from 
this effort that we have been able to 
save the business man the trouble of 
receiving quite a lot of mail matter 
which otherwise would have found its 
way into the basket after he had 
been deceived in opening it, believing 
it to be a large duplicate order from 
his best customer. 

You might be interested to know 
that recently, while passing through 
the railway terminal at Fort Worth, 
Texas, I was shown a million pieces 
of first class mail carrying four 
cents postage and, of course, sealed. 
Thus you can readily see the char- 
acter of the mailings such as these, 
which it has been ours to deal with 
in those cities where oil flotations 
have been at their best. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. Irvine GtLover, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


IT SEEMS TO PAY 

The news that Argentina has increased 
its area sown to wheat by approximately 
a million acres, making its 1923-24 wheat 
acreage the largest in its history with the 
single exception of 1917-18, is particu- 
larly instructive in view of what is com- 
monly said about the wheat price being 
too low to stimulate production. Argen- 
tina, even more than the United States 
or Canada, regulates the prices paid to 
its farmers in accordance with the so- 
called world level, for the reason that 
its domestic consumption of wheat is 
very small in comparison with its ex- 
ports. 

There are always two ways.of looking 
at prices. One, the way exemplified at 
present by the American wheat growers, 
is on the assumption that they are in- 
trinsically too low, and ought to be ad- 
vanced to cover what is claimed to be the 
cost of production. The other, and eco- 
nomically more sound, way of consider- 
ing them is to assume that prices, being 
determined by supply and demand, are 
likely to find their proper level, and that 
the essential thing is to regulate the pro- 
duction costs accordingly. 

As regards wheat, or any other inter- 
national commodity, much of the think- 
ing and talk now prevalent still dates 
back to the era when national isolation 
was practicable. There was a time when 
any country which elected to do so could 
shut itself up within its own boundaries. 
Intercourse in those days was slow, and 
international commerce was extensively 
developed by only a few countries. Now 
all this has completely changed, so that 
commercially and industrially there ex- 
ists an actual, though unnamed, league 
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of nations, in which the United States js 
a leading participant. 

The result is that there is a steadily 
increasing tendency for the world as a 
whole to fix prices, and for each nation 
to adjust its production to those prices 
according to its special advantages. [For 
example, the region which cannot afford 
to grow cotton at the prevailing world 
price does not attempt to do so, finding 
it cheaper to buy elsewhere whatever 
cotton it needs, and employing its high 
priced labor and land for other and |et- 
ter paid purposes. If, on the other hand, 
it has special advantages for cotton grow- 
ing, it contrives to regulate its cost of 
production in such a way as to meet 
competition and make sales at whatever 
prices the world markets may esta! lish. 

The same thing is true of wheat. The 
price is determined by the relation from 
year to year, and even from mon’); to 
month, of the total available supp!y to 
the actual consumptive demand. ‘ome 
regions can well afford to grow whe :! at 
this price; others cannot. It wou! ! be 
absurd to try to raise wheat con” :er- 
cially on land having the value of a city 
block, and no one would claim that the 
wheat prices on all the country’s ¢ rain 
exchanges ought to be arbitrarily ad- 
vanced to cover the overhead cos! of 
such a venture; yet it is by similar |ogic 
that the farmers of the United Siates 
claim that the present world wheat rice 
is too low. 

In view of the fact, admitted by all 
but a few bigoted adherents to the old 
order of things, that the time has past 
when the United States can shut itself 
off from the rest of the world, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that the na- 
tion must either market its wheat at the 
world’s price or else, by cutting down 
its production to less than its domestic 
requirements, be content to buy wheat 
abroad for its own needs. It cannot pos- 
sibly preserve an exact balance between 
what it grows and what it consumes; 
there will always be either a surplus or 
a deficit. Either of these is sufficient to 
destroy the force of an artificial tariff; 
the surplus will always overflow the bar- 
rier, while the deficit will break it down 
through the pressure of public opinion. 

If the present price, while regarded in 
the United States as too low, is still suf- 
ficient to make Argentina add a million 
acres to its wheat area, the obvious con- 
clusion is that complaints regarling 
prices will accomplish little. The alter- 
native is to approach the problem from 
the other angle, and to consider, not 
whether the price is too low, but whether 
the cost of production is too high. If 
the United States cannot afford to grow 
wheat on the present basis, can it so re- 
duce the cost per bushel as to mak« it 
able to,compete with Canada and Aryen- 
tina at the world’s price level? 

The answer to this question has been 
repeatedly pointed out by agricultural 
economists: more and better wheat ; er 
acre. Land is high, and labor is dar, 
but both of them can be paid for b; 4 
yield per acre of eighteen or tweity 
bushels. Increasing the yield and red \c- 
ing the acreage means the liberation of 
much wheat land for other crops; it 
means rotation in such a way as not to 
impoverish the soil, and it means pro!'ts 
in place of losses. American enterpr's¢ 
and ingenuity have solved many simi!«r 
problems in the past; they will solve this 
one when the farmers have learned io 
recognize that the trouble is not with the 
price of wheat, but with the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of it. 
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Conditions in the flour market have 
shown relatively little change, with a 
moderate but not urgent demand, and 
with prices in general firmly held. The 
outstanding feature has been _ the 
strength of the feed market, which has al- 
ready gone up to what would normally 
be considered a midwinter level. With 
the demand for millfeed exceptionally 
heavy, and with prices nearly $10 per ton 
above the July low point, the consumers 
of flour are getting the benefit in prices 
which by no means fully reflect the pres- 
ent level for wheat. 

There is still a tendency for sprin 
wheat flour to increase the differentia 
between itself and winters, and whereas 
in the spring and early summer soft 
winter patents were selling at a discount 
of only about 70c per bbl under springs, 
the spread is now fully $1.35. Hard win- 
ters have gained about 50c since the sell- 
ing orgy which took place in July. 

The course of prices for top patents 





icated in the following table, show- 


1s in 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Ment. 13 .coecee 36. 10 $5.50 
Se! 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Ree 1 ..icueaes 6.45 5.55 5.35 
J 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Jur 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May ) ..csasbien 7.40 6.65 6.70 
Bert! 1 sicevene 7.15 6.55 6.55 
M werees 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Heb. 1 ..ccsases 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Dan, $ .0<cecwen 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Mec, 1 vssxewens 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Moy. 1 .sccaeeee 7.35 6.70 6.40 
at, 1 sswwenees 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Rent. 1 .cakuns 7.00 6.15 5.65 
M 1, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 
‘The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
mont. 2 .icsces $5.40 $4.75 $4.70 
Set, £ a<cngestl 5.35 4.60 4.65 
ee. 2 vccbains 5.30 4.55 4.60 
ale 1 cis 5.30 4.90 4.95 
SS ee 5.50 5.15 6.30 
may 2 ..eaates 5.70 5.45 5.55 
Bart i .<ideke 5.55 5.25 5.40 
marek §-a.dcsude 5.60 5.20 5.40 
ib, ts. akewes 5.50 5.20 5.20 
RE es Ee 5.75 5.30 5.30 
mae: 2 civ ateucke 5.65 5.20 5.15 
ae, 1 swchoeten 5.55 5.35 5.25 
RE pS a 5.25 4.90 4.75 
oe ee 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills A the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Meet. 868 kdvcaes 47 67 63 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 56 71 77 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 11 
was $34.20 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Gept. © .nccece $31.95 Feb. 1 
Aug. 1 scccsece 26.20 Jan. 2 
SUF D ccvcecce 25.80 Dec. 1 
SOMO 1 nceseces 31.80 Nov. 1 
May 1 nccccces 34.70 Oct. 1 
BOON & nvccree 34.15 Sept. 21.00 
March 1 ....-. 75 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


« 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 12.) 

NasHvitte, TeENN.—Demand for flour 
is quiet, with no material change in the 
market. Millfeed is in fair demand and 
unchanged. : 

PirmapetpHia, Pa.—Demand for flour 
is only moderate, but limits are generally 
well maintained. Millfeed is firm, under 
light offerings, but high prices have 
checked business. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.— The flour market 
opened the week of Sept. 9-15 dull, and 
there was little interest manifested by 
large consumers. Millfeed was active, 
with demand good. 


Co.tumsvus, On1o.—There is a fair de- 
mand for flour. Several sales have been 
reported, both for immediate and future 
shipment. Prices are up 10@25c. Feed 
is in fair demand; prices firm. 


New York, N. Y.—General flour trade 
continues moderately good, with the mar- 
ket practically unchanged. Domestic 
sales are confined mostly to immediate 
requirements. There is some export busi- 
ness in small lots. 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Mills report a pret- 
ty fair demand for flour, the bulk of it 
for immediate shipment. Prices are un- 
changed. Rye flour improved on an ad- 
vancing market, but was checked by 
new weakness. Millfeed is strong, but 
unchanged. Offers are few and require- 
ments broad. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Flour remains firm, 
largely on account of shipping instruc- 
tions continuing plentiful. Mills are op- 
erating at satisfactory capacity, on ac- 
count of this condition, although new 
business is rather light. Millfeed is 
scarce and in strong demand, with condi- 
tion clearly reflected in prices. 


Bau.timore, Mp.—Flour weaker to sell, 
and quiet, as result of easier wheat and 
higher feed, but nobody here appears to 
be alarmed over the wheat situation 
when they see what corn can do in the 
face of big crops and no exports. It all 
depends upon who owns the stuff. Feed 
is up $1@2 ton on brans and standard 
middlings, otherwise unchanged and gen- 
erally inactive. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The declining wheat 
market has prevented recovery in flour 
sales, which have been light in volume 
for over a week. Flour prices are down 
about 10c. Shipping instructions are 
slow to fair, mostly slow at interior 
points. Milifeed continues to gain 
strength, with mills offering little and 
many of them refusing to sell bran in 
straight cars. Some sales are reported 
as high as $29@29.50 for bran. While 


there is a somewhat improved demand, 
the scarcity of offerings is the principal 
factor in the advance. 


Toronto, Ont.—Some sales of Cana- 
dian springs, export basis, have been 
made at 36s, c.i.f., London, September 
seaboard. Considerable business is offer- 
ing at lower prices, but mills cannot ac- 
cept. Delay in movement of the new 
crop is holding back business. Ontario 
winter flour is not quotable for export. 
Domestic trade is steady at former prices 
for flour and millfeed. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a slow de- 
mand for flour, with considerable ten- 
dency on the part of spring wheat mill- 
ers to cut prices in order to make sales. 
Buyers are holding off, and only meet- 
ing pressing needs. Receipts are mod- 
erate, and the trade well supplied. Hard 
and soft winter flours are fairly steady, 
with quiet demand. Millfeed is firmly 
held on wheat feeds, with bran fully $2 
ton higher. Other feeds are firmly held, 
but there is a quiet demand for all. 


Cuicaco, ILu.—New business continues 
moderate, and buyers generally are con- 
fining purchases to current requirements. 
Mills seem much concerned about ship- 
ping directions, which are slow, and are 
urging representatives to get after buy- 
ers to order out flour on old contracts. 
Flour prices are practically unchanged. 
The bran market shows considerable ac- 
tivity and strength. Demand is quite 
brisk, and prices are up $2@3, being 
quoted around $31.50@31.75. Standard 
middlings are fairly active, and quoted 
around $31.50. Heavy feeds are un- 
changed in price, and demand is rather 
quiet. 





United States—Corn and Oate Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 


thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
-—— Corn———, ——~——_ 0a ts > 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1923* 103,112 3,076 29 40,768 1,312 32 
1922 102,428 2,891 28 40,693 1,215 30 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,638 35 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916. 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 $8,399 1,122 29 
1912 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911 105,825 2,531 24 37,763 922 24 
1910. 104,035 2,886 28 37,648 1,186 32 
1909. 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908. 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907. 99,931 2,592 26 $1,837 754 24 
1906. 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903. 88,092 2,244 26 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900 - 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898 77,722 1,924 26 25,777 731 28 
1897. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896. 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893 - 72,0386 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892 + 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891. 76,206 2,060 27 25,582 788 29 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887. 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886 75,694 1.665 22 23,668 624 26 


1876-854. 60.748 1,537 25 
1866-75t. 32,716 970 26 


*Sept. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 


for the period. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 9 Sept. 10 
Sept. 8 Sept.1 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...207,395 298,060 339,270 334,160 


St. Paul ....... 14,541 12,965 5,945 10,685 
Duluth-Superior 14,725 22,790 20,245 16,175 
Milwaukee ..... 3,000 2,800 1,000 13,285 








Totals .......239,660 336,615 366,460 374,305 
Outside mills*..145,775 ...... 198,595 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..385,435 ...... 565,055 ...... 
Oe, Bee: cccccs 48,100 48,200 24,000 37,600 
Bt. ZMIP wccee 49,400 38,400 50,600 55,400 
Buffalo ........ 102,815 103,450 138,840 141,100 
Rochester ..... 6,400 8,400 7,900 8,100 
Chicago ....... 28,000 30,000 31,000 18,000 
Kansas City....119,130 136,725 96,385 92,000 


Kansas Cityt...332,460 335,725 342,530 416,140 
Omaha ........ 20,475 20,100 18,630 23,395 


St. Joseph - 19,590 24,215 29,050 41,015 
BaliMa .c.cccess 20,270 20,260 35,390 41,790 
Wichita ....... 40,340 43,725 49,065 54,480 
DOlOGO cscccece 34,500 44,400 31,500 24,300 
Toledof ....... 93,280 113,050 92,985 78,070 
Indianapolis ... 10,480 10,550 7,730 7,165 


Nashville** - 124,430 116,405 126.790 104,725 


Portland, Oreg. 37,640 22,505 28,140 24,990 
Seattle ........ 51,715 43.890 33.775 21.265 
Tacoma ....... 24/270 25,645 23.875 37,495 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 9 Sept. 10 

9 


Sept. 8 Sept.1 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...... 36 53 62 61 
SE | See 60 54 25 45 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 62 55 44 
Outside mills* .... 53 58 50 61 

Average spring.. 47 56 57 56 
Milwaukee ........ 25 23 6 55 
St. Louis ... 95 95 47 75 
St. Louist . 64 50 65 72 
Bualo .....cccece 62 62 99 96 
Rochester ........ 34 45 42 43 
CHICABO ovccccccce 70 75 78 45 
Kansas City ...... 78 90 77 86 
Kansas Cityft ..... 65 65 70 80 
OURRRR cccccsccces 88 87 98 97 
St. Joseph ........ 41 51 61 86 
Salina ...ccscsecee 44 63 90 
Wichita .... coee 67 76 86 
Toledo 93 66 51 
Toledo 77 62 54 
Indianapolis ...... 46 46 34 31 
Nashville**® ....... 79 74 67 54 
Portland, Oregon.. 60 36 49 52 
BORE scccsecoces 97 83 64 40 
TACOMR 2. cwccccce 42 45 42 66 

TORS 6 cccsssce 62 65 59 59 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





WARNS AGAINST GRAIN MOTH 

PirrspurcH, Pa.—Due to the appear- 
ance of the angoumois grain moth in 
nearly every section of Cumberland 
County, Paul L. Edinger, farm agent at 
Carlisle, has issued a warning to farmers 
of the county that all grain should be 
sprayed with carbon bisulphide after 
harvesting. Granaries should be _ her- 
metically sealed for 24 hours, and $ lbs 
of the bisulphide preparation should be 
used for every 100 bus of grain. The 
farm bureau is arranging to give a series 
of bisulphide spraying demonstrations 
for the farmers. 

C, C. Larus. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 





packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


New York Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ilb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashville 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Sri coeds 5b 60s cance kgwes ona $6.30@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.85 $.....@..... $6.30@ 6.60 $7.00@ 7.50 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.60@ 6.80 $7.50@ 7.75 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.75@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent .... 5.90@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.35 ane 6.00@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.35@ 6.60 ere Peer 
TR ES ee 4.90@ 5.40 6.10@ 5.35 ++@..... 4.90@ 5.30 5.35@ 5.80 ere, Satre 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 Tres Stee $004 OE Sden'e 
Hard winter short patent...............++: 5.50@ 6.15 »-@... @ 6.25 5.50@ 5.90 6.10@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.65 5.60@ 6.00 
PEATO WIRGGE DUPMRORE 5c b cscs ccs eccscccccns 4.70@ 5.10 os Per @ 5.55 4.70@ 5.10 5.50@ 5.85 5.70@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.25 0 cee e Me ccee 6.00@ 6.35 ¢ cee Me ceee 
Hard winter first Clear ............+++eeee+ 4.30@ 4.70 -+@... @ 4.30 4.10@ 4.50 4.75@ 56.35 ee Tere i eter we) rer res na a 
Soft winter short patent...............e+005 5.05@ 5.40 Sere oo Du coce 5.20@ 5.60 Pe STer 5.05@ 5.30 00 o@ ccoce 5.60@ 6.70 5.50@ 5.75 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight ............ccccccseees 4.40@ 4.70 a ee patie cue 4.50@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.85 *%4.30@ 4.55 *%4.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.25 
Soft winter first clear ............-.....000s 4.10@ 4.40 vee @eneee -@.... 4.00@ 4.30 ee RE i, Sr, ae 5.00@ 5.60 .....@..... 3.50@ 4.25 
VO Ge, oe hba's pcb d cues eecccie’ 3.70@ 3.90 3.95@ 4.00 oo oD coce occ @ cone @... 4.00@ 4.25 o0eee Pe case 4.30@ 4.50 +++ @. -@. 
VO CE cc cccesscdensveseccccces 3.45@ 3.60 3.40@ 3.45 ) eee he wa ee 3.65@ 3.90 .....@... “eX URbas ys a -@. 
FEED— 
Se A ah io 5 ca. x'k's sda oct wa 31.50@31.75 27.00 @27.25 occe cece. cece eo veces oc@.. 35.00 @ 35.50 35.00 @ 36.00 36.50 @36.75 32.00 @33.00 . cea 
ik si (ws RIS ren REN 31.50@31.75 eee @.usee 28.00 @29.00 29.00@30.00 --@.. «200 ac cove 0 cece @ wo cece +++» @36.50 a ccc e@ecces eccse MD ocoes 
et She oc vee ae oT $1.50@31.75 ere Pree 29.00@29.50 oo @... 35.50 @36.00 35.00 @ 36.00 37.00 @37.25 ese +@..... 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... «eee @31.50 28.00@28.25 29.50@30.00 TTT) Pee oo @uee 35.50 @36.00 35.50 @ 36.50 36.50 @37.00 33.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 31.00 @33.65 «ses -@81.0 31.00@32.00 32.00@33.00 --@... 37.00 @38.00 39.00 @ 40.00 39.00@40.00 37.00@38.00 occ De coee 
med COE aieck. cic. ese vee Sehaveeseseeesene 35.00 @37.00 33.00@34.50 0 00 Dg cone oncca Gs esse er) LaTte 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «eee + @41.00 39.00@40.00 oscce Ge cose 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Beattle ........ -$6.50@6.70 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) +++ @.... (49'8) $6.00@6.50 $6.80 @7.30 $6.00@6.45 
mn Francisco «+ @7.10 @... oe @ 6.70@6.85 7.35 @7.50 6.65 @6.85 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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QUAKE DESTROYS MILLS 


Unconfirmed Report that Three Tokyo Plants 
Met Disaster—American Relief 
Foodstuffs for Japan 


Seatrite, Wasn.—On account of the 
interruption of direct cable service with 
Japan, owing to the recent disaster, it is 
impossible to ascertain what injury the 
milling industry of that country has suf- 
fered. Unconfirmed reports state that 
of the 21 mills of 11,000 bbls capacity in 
Tokyo, Yokohama and the surrounding 
district of about 80 miles, which was 
affected by the earthquake, three mills 
with 3,800 bbls capacity, in Tokyo prop- 
er, were destroyed, viz: the Sunamura 
mill of 1,000 bbls and two mills of the 
Toa Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha of 2,100 
and 900 bbls capacity, respectively. 

As most of the damage outside of 
Yokohama and Tokyo, besides that due 
to earthquake and fire, was caused by 
a tidal wave, and as 18 of the 21 mills 
in the affected territory are in surround- 
ing towns more or less distant from the 
waterfront, few of these are believed to 
have been damaged. It is not yet known 
whether the 4,000-bbl mill in Yokohama, 
under construction by the Nihon Seifun 
Kabushiki Kaisha, has been injured. It 
was near completion, and expected to 
begin operating this month. 

At the time of the disaster there were 
37 mills in operation in Japan, with ag- 
gregate capacities of 40,750 bbls per day, 
and six were under construction, with 
aggregate daily capacities of 15,700 bbls, 
some of which may have been damaged. 
The Nihon Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha had 
two mills under construction, one of 4,000 
bbls at Yokohama and one of 300 bbls 
at Sapporo, to be completed in 1924, The 
Nisshin Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha had 
four mills under construction, three at 
Tsurumi, viz: mill No. 1, 2,000 bbls, to 
be completed in 1924; No. 2, 2,000 bbls, 
to be completed in 1925; No. 3, 4,000 
bbls, to be completed in 1924; and one 
at Kobe, of 3,000 bbls, to be completed 
in 1924, 

There is inquiry for flour for Japan, 
but few Pacific Coast mills are in a 
position to book, as they are sold ahead 
on Chinese orders for the next three 
months, and near-by ocean space is un- 
obtainable. About 10,000,000 bus wheat 
had previously been sold to Japan, and 
some of the space engaged for its ship- 
ment may be substituted for flour ship- 
ments. Arrangements are being made, 
however, for the dispatch of emergency 
ships from the Pacific Coast, and they 
will undoubtedly have available flour 
space. 

There are, moreover, large stocks of 
American flour at Shanghai and Dairen, 
and also large shipments on passage 
which can be sent to Japan if satisfac- 
tory financial arrangements can be made. 
In the absence of any information as to 
the effect of the disaster on the financial 
condition of Japanese firms, flour divert- 
ed to Japan would probably have to be 
financed by the Japanese government, 
the Red Cross or other relief bodies. 
Japan wants rice and flour rather than 
wheat. Fortunately, her own rice crop 
is now being harvested. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Relief Programme in America 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Officials of the 
American Relief Administration and the 
Red Cross, at their first conference on 
measures to alleviate the suffering in 
Japan, ordered a cargo of timber dis- 
patched from Seattle and Portland; 
2,000,000 lbs of foodstuffs from Seattle 
and 6,000,000 lbs from San Francisco; 
4,500,000 feet of lumber from Seattle; 
200,000 suits of underwear for men, 
women and children, and 300,000 pairs of 
socks, 

The American ambassador to Japan 
mentions flour as one of the most desir- 
able of foodstuffs to be sent, and sev- 
eral shipments are expected to be rushed 
from the Pacific Coast. Wheat is not 
desired, because facilities are not avail- 
able in Japan for crushing it in such 
quantities as the emergency requires. 

On Sept. 1, 1923, Japan had on hand, 
of her leading staple food, rice stocks 
aggregating 3,840,000,000 Ibs, subject to 
a consumption at the rate of 55,000,000 
Ibs a day, or about two months’ supply. 
According to American records 900,000,- 
000 lbs were in warehouses in all parts 


of the country, with something in excess 
of 125,000,000 Ibs in the cities of Tokyo 
and Yokohama. The latter was de- 
stroyed. The balance was held by the 
farmers as constituting the food of the 
nation until the harvesting of the new 
crop on Oct. 1. 

The Japanese consumption of wheat 
and rice combined runs about 366 lbs per 
annum, or a pound a day per person. 
The islands produce 28,500,000 bus of 
wheat, which is not sufficient to meet the 
entire demand, and the balance is sup- 
plied largely by Manchuria and the 
United States. How much of the wheat 
on hand was stored in the devastated 
areas is not known here, but the United 
States, it is said, will be required to 
make up most of the deficiency by reason 
of superior shipping facilities immedi- 
ately available for rushing supplies. 

Cuarues C. Hart. 


Canadian Flour for the Japanese 

Vancouver, B. C.—British Columbia 
millers are doing all in their power to 
render assistance to Japan in her hour 
of trouble, and the Empress of Russia, 
which sailed from Vancouver on Sept. 
6, had every available foot of space 
packed with flour and other necessities. 
The Vancouver Milling & Grain Co. 
shipped 2,500 bbls flour to the stricken 
area on board this vessel. 

H, M. Cameron. 


Effect of Disaster on Wheat Movement 

PortLanp, Onrecon.—There was _in- 
quiry from the Orient for flour durin 
the week ending Sept. 8, but no deman 
for wheat. What will be done with the 
large quantity of wheat purchased by 
Japanese remains to be seen. There are 
rumors of cancellations impending, owing 
to the impaired milling facilities in 
Japan, but nothing definite has come to 
light on this subject yet. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





ALEXANDER J. BLANTON WEDS 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—A college romance culmi- 
nated on Sept. 8 with the wedding of 
Alexander J. Blanton, president of the 
Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Miss Harriet Marsh, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Norman J. Marsh, of 
911 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
Garrison-on-Hudson. The service was 
performed in the Church of St. Phillip 
at Garrison, and was followed by a re- 
ception for about 200 guests at the 
bride’s home. The groom’s brother, For- 
rest Blanton, who is associated with him 
in business, was best man, and the bride’s 
sister, Miss Catherine Marsh, was maid 
of honor. Mr.-and Mrs. Blanton will go 
on an extended camping trip, after which 
they will be at home in Indianapolis. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





FLOUR EXPORTS FROM INDIA 

Monrreat, Que.—Total exports of 
wheat flour from India during the six 
months ending June, 1923, amounted to 
304,000 bbls, according to official figures 
procured by the Conetien National Mill- 
ers’ Association. Of this amount 6,955 
bbls went to Asiatic Turkey, including 
Mesopotamia, 42,940 to Aden and its 
dependencies, 69,630 to Arabia, 11,020 to 
Persia, 38,300 to Ceylon, 11,425 to the 
Straits Settlements, 55,125 to Egypt, 
17,425 to Mauritius and its dependencies, 
26,130 to Kenya Colony, including Zan- 
zibar and Pemba, and 25,055 to other 
countries. 

A. E. Perks. 





CONFERENCE ON GRASSHOPPERS 

Great Faris, Mont.—With representa- 
tives present from northwestern states 
and from the Dominion of Canada, what 
is declared to have been the first inter- 
national conference for grasshopper con- 
trol was held in Great Falls on Aug. 31. 

Alfred Atkinson, president of the 
Montana Agricultural College, presided. 
Speakers included Professor R. A. 
Cooley, entomologist of the Montana 
State College, who outlined the purpose 
of the conference; Professor E. H. 
Strickland, of the department of ento- 
mology of the University of Alberta; E. 
McDonough, of the department of agri- 
culture of the University of Alberta; 
W. Hz. Fairfield, superintendent of the 
agricultural experiment station of the 
Dominion of Canada, and Howard Sea- 
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mans, of Lethbridge, Dominion entomolo- 
gist. 

The Canadian authorities described to 
the conference the work that has been 
done in the Dominion, and said that be- 
cause of the government making suffi- 
cient funds quickly available for such 
work, they believed their efforts had been 
much more effective than those on this 
side of the boundary. 

Speakers from both nations stressed 
the need for co-operative effort, because 
of the tendency of hoppers to move over 
long distances, endangering crops of the 
following growing season. The United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
be asked to give more attention to this 
work and lend the necessary financial aid 
to make it more effective. Steps are 
being taken to bring the problem of 
funds before the next session of the 
legislatures of Montana and other states 
of the Northwest. 

Joun A. Corry. 





CROPS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

A report to the Department of Com- 
merce states that the long period of cold, 
rainy weather which prevailed in Czecho- 
Slovakia during the early summer has 
finally changed to warm, sunny weather 
and has now lasted long enough to have 
a decidedly beneficial effect on the ma- 
turing crops. The wheat crop will be af- 
fected by rust but the other cereal crops 
are on the whole reported in good condi- 
tion and should now show an average 
yield somewhat better than last season. 
The rye and barley harvest has already 
begun in southern sections of the coun- 
try and preliminary tests indicate a yield 
approximately 20 per cent greater than 
last year. 





MUFFETS CORPORATION BUYS PLANT 

Burraw, N. Y., Sept. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Muffets Corporation, of 
New York, has purchased the plant of 
the Ross Food Co., Batavia, according 
to announcement by E. Eckman, 
president of the Muffets company. The 
Batavia plant will be used for production 
of cereal products, operation to begin 
as soon as new machinery and equipment 
can be installed. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





FLOUR IMPORTS AT HAMBURG 


Monrreat, Qvue.—Total arrivals of 
flour in the Free Port of Hamburg, as 
furnished by the Canadian trade com- 
missioner, for the three months ending 
July, 1923, amounted to approximately 
590,000 bbls. The total for the six 
months ending July was slightly over 
1,000,000 bbls. A. E. Perks. 





DEATH OF “AUNT JEMIMA” 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Daily news- 
papers in many sections of the 
country recently carried a few 
lines of type announcing the death, 
in Chicago, of an aged Negro 
woman, the original “Aunt Je- 
mima.” 

Comparatively few people in the 
United States did not know her 
buxom pleasantness and the ex- 
cellence of her pancake recipe. 
“Aunt Jemima” was, in reality, 
Mrs. Nancy Green, 89 years old. 
She was born in Kentucky and 
acted as cook and nurse for an old 
southern family, accompanving the 
younger generation of that family 
to Chicago upon their moving to 
that city. Her fame as a maker 
of pancakes was local until the 
Chicago World’s Fair, in 1893, 
when the Aunt Jemima Milling 
Co., St. Joseph, then under another 
name, obtained her recipe and 
started the manufacture of pan- 
cake flour in accordance with its 
specifications. National advertis- 
ing brought widespread distribu- 
tion of the product, and a general 
recognition of her broad smile and 
cheerful greeting: “I’se in Town, 
Honey.” 

“Aunt Jemima” met her death 
when she was run down by an 
automobile in a Chicago street. 


H. E. Yanrts. 
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BLENDED FLOUR REFUND 


Drawback Permitted, Under Treasury Ru!- 
ing, on Exports Made Up with the Re- 
quired Proportion of Domestic Flour 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Under a Treas- 
ury ruling drawn in accordance with an 
opinion of Attorney General Daugherty, 
drawback is allowed under the new tariff 
law on blended flour produced from im- 
ported and domestic wheat ground sep- 
arately. 

The tariff law provides for a refund 
on the exportation of articles manufac- 
tured in the United States with the use 
of imported merchandise, excepting that 
duties may not be refunded upon the 
exportation of flour or byproducts pro- 
duced from imported wheat unless an 
amount of wheat grown in the United 
States, equal to not less than 30 per 
cent of the amount of such imported 
wheat, is mixed with the imported wheat 
on which drawback is claimed. 

The Treasury explains that “several 
applications have been received from 
manufacturers of flour for the allowance 
of drawback on blended flour produced 
from imported and domestic flour ground 
separately, and a ruling also has }een 
requested as to whether, if these app! ica- 
tions are allowed, the domestic wheat 
must be ground by the drawback cl:im- 
ant or whether the domestic flour may be 
purchased from other firms.” Attorney 
General Daugherty says: 

“T am of the opinion that Section 313 
permits a drawback upon the exportation 
of flour produced by mixing flour from 
domestic wheat and flour from imported 
wheat, both of which are ground within 
the United States, when the proportions 
of the respective wheats prescribed by 
the statutes are used. Furthermore, the 
right to such drawback is not, in my 
opinion, defeated because the person who 
grinds the imported wheat may purchase 
the domestic flour used in such blending, 
provided the flour is also ground in the 
United States.” 





Cuartes C, Harr. 





FEDERATION MEETING OCT. 12 
Cuicaco, Irn.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that the semiannual meeting of 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation will be held in the 
east room, mezzanine floor, of the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, on Friday, Oct. 12, 
the first session being called to order at 
10 a.m., sharp. Meetings in previous 
ears have been held at the Blackstone 
otel, and members are asked to make 
note of the change of meeting place. 
Following the consideration of reports, 
etc., the balance of the time of the meet- 
ing will be devoted to a discussion of 
present conditions in the milling indus- 

try and plans for their improvement. 

S. O. Werner. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS TO MEET 

Kansas City, Mo—C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
has issued a call for an assembly of 
members of the league, to be held in 
Kansas City, Oct. 11. Plans have been 
considered for several months to hold a 
semiannual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League as a regular fall 
event. By making the Kansas City meet- 
ing the day previous to that of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, which is to be 
held in Chicago on Oct. 12, it will be 
possible for millers in this section to 
attend both with a minimum loss of time. 


Harvey E. Yantis 





AMERICA AT THE MOSCOW EXPOSITION 


American firms have interested them- 
selves in the All-Russian Agricultural 
Exposition at Moscow, according to Rus- 
sian reports reaching the Department of 
Commerce. The American Chamber of 
Commerce in Harbin, China, is sending 4 
special train of agricultural machinery 
and implements to the exhibition. Con- 
tracts have been signed and agents scent 
direct by a number of American con- 
cerns, including agricultural implements, 
poultry raising, leather working, and 
other manufacturers. Several American 
universities and agricultural colleges 
have agreed to send their exhibits. A 
fully equipped dairy will be exhibited 
by an American corporation. 
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September 12, 1923 
BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Manitoba Free Press Estimates Wheat Crop 
in Canadian Prairie Provinces at 
452,503,169 Bus 


Winnirec, Man.—On Sept. 8 the Man- 
itoba Free Press issued its twentieth 
crop estimate which, based on dominion 
government statistics as regards acre- 
ages, gives a total yield for the three 
prairie provinces as follows: wheat, 452,- 
503,169; oats, 386,825,295; barley, 61,- 
540,140; rye, 24,376,560; flaxseed, 7,193,- 
026. 

The report shows that with an un- 
usual abundance of moisture over almost 
the entire wheat producing areas of 
western Canada, crops made splendid 
progress and held their own until mid- 
July. During the period of humidity 
and terrific heat which followed, rust 
conditions developed which, more espe- 
cially in Manitoba, have so seriously de- 
pleted the yield of wheat. There has 
been some loss in all provinces from saw- 
fly, and two somewhat new pests, name- 
ly, glume blotch, and root rot. Hail has 
also caused some damage, but this, for- 
tunately, has been confined to a few lo- 
calities. Some reduction in yield will be 
due to frost on late wheat, but the total 
of damage from this cause is not expect- 
ed to prove serious. 

This season’s production is not a No. 





1 crop, although considerable quantities 
of hizh grade wheat have been raised. 
In this respect, Alberta is far ahead of 
the other provinces, but uneven ripening, 
due to weather conditions, has reduced 


the percentage originally looked for 
there. The present crop will be a dif- 
ficult one to handle, on account of the 
long, jush straw, and ground rendered 
soft by recent heavy rains. The coarse 
grain crop is expected generally to prove 
satisfactory. Oats are a mixed, but gen- 
erally good, crop; barley is somewhat 
light. Flaxseed has done well, but a very 
small area was sown to this grain. This 
is to be regretted, in view of the world 
shortage and the good prices being paid. 
Rye, on the whole, is rather a disap- 
pointing crop, from the standpoint of 
yield. 

The data contained in the report quot- 
ed were gathered during a tour of in- 
spection covering 5,515 miles by motor, 
in addition to areas traversed by train, 
and present probably the most compre- 
hensive crop statement ever issued in 
western Canada. 


Searrie, Wasu., Sept. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the state of Washington’s 
wheat crop at 58,448,000 bus. 


Searrte, Wasu.—The harvest is com- 
pleted in a large part of the Pacific 
Northwest, and threshing is making 
rapid headway under. favorable weather 
conditions. Some fall seeding has been 
done, but the soil is too dry for seeding 
in many winter wheat sections. 


Toteno, Oxnto.—The weather turned 
cool, with rains, toward the end of the 
week of Sept. 2-8, following a short spell 
of hot weather, which was the kind that 
corn needed. Present weather is not 
favorable to maturing corn, although it 
looks good but is said to be late. In 
Indiana many report the corn having 
blown down. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, in his recent bulletin, says 
that “corn is at least three weeks be- 
hind what it should be, to promise ma- 
turity before frost; in most localities it 
IS as green as it was three weeks ago, 
and the ground is so moist it will keep 
it green for weeks to come without more 
rain.” He says, further, that “dealers 
who get anxious to do business and sell 
corn ahead for December delivery may 
find they are up against an impossible 
condition. Those who sell grade corn 
for future delivery on the exchange may 
find it impossible to keep their contracts. 
So it would seem the part of wisdom to 
be extremely cautious about contracts of 
any kind dependent upon this crop.” 

Considerable wheat is being fed in this 
Section. Present indications are that the 
acreage sown for the new crop will be 
Somewhat reduced. 


Porttanp, Orecon.—A_ small acreage 
of wheat remains to be harvested in Ore- 
gon. Threshing has progressed satisfac- 
torily. Some winter. wheat has been 


sown, but the soil is too dry for much 
plowing and seeding. 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics statisticians report, 
under date of Sept. 6, that the corn crop 
has deteriorated in a few localities, but 
has made considerable improvement since 
Sept. 1. The crop as a whole is decid- 
edly late and a large proportion of it 
will need a late fall to be beyond danger 
of frost damage. The crop has suffered 
some injury in numerous narrow areas 
from floods and high winds. Drouth in 
New England and some other sections 
has also caused damage. Good rains are 
now needed in many areas. 

Threshing of winter wheat is practical- 
ly completed. Yields and quality vary 
greatly but average is fair to good. 
Much injury has been done to the grain 
in shocks by rains. This has been par- 
ticularly severe in a number of states of 
the centra] west where as a result much 


of the grain will hardly be fit for feed. - 


Numerous other small areas have suf- 
fered in the same way. Plowing for fall 
seeding is under way and some seeding 
has already been done. Indications point 
to reduced acreages in nearly all sections. 

Threshing of spring grains has been 
delayed in spots but is probably as far 
advanced as usual for the crops as a 
whole. Considerable damage has been 
done by rains to grain in the shock, espe- 
cially in central western states, and much 
light weight and stained oats and barley 
will be harvested. In some sections of 
the Northwest yields of wheat are disap- 
pointing, with light weights and heavy 
dockage. Flax in the northwestern states 
is threshing out very satisfactorily and 
danger of frost for the crop is mostly 
passed. 





WESTERN TARIFF CONGRESS 

A call for a western tariff congress 
has been issued, to convene at Denver, 
Colo., Oct. 3-4, to consider the tariff 
problems of western producers. All pro- 
ducing organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, farm organizations, labor organi- 
zations, civic organizations, women’s or- 
ganizations, bank associations, trade or- 
ganizations, press organizations, frater- 
nal societies, governors, commissioners of 
agriculture, commissioners of labor, com- 
missioners of mining and commissioners 
of banking are invited to attend and 
urged to appoint 25 or more delegates. 

The western tariff congress is said to 
have been called at the request of farm- 
ing, stock raising, manufacturing and 
producing interests for the following 
purposes: 

To provide a nonpartisan forum for 
the discussion of public policies as they 
affect the progress and prosperity of 
western industry, especially with respect 
to tariff levies. 

To discuss the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act. 

To invite the chambers of commerce, 
the press, the banks, and all civic and 
political bodies to join with the pro- 
ducers in an effort to remove the tariff 
from partisan politics and to adopt a 
permanent American tariff policy which 
will equalize the cost of production in 
this with foreign countries, preserve 
American industry against destructive 
foreign competition, maintain American 
standards of living and wages in every 
line of effort and to oppose a tariff policy 
that discriminates against any section, 
class or product. 

To oppose a revision of the present 
tariff act at this time. 

To organize a Western Tariff Associa- 
tion to affiliate with the Southern Tariff 
Association. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A Kansas City 
company recently received a letter from 
its special American representative in 
Germany, commenting on trade and oth- 
er conditions there. A portion of the 
letter follows: 

“Buyers are laying low. It is unbe- 
liévable what is going on here. If I were 
not here, I aa never believe it. There 
is a slow but gradual return to a gold 
basis. Nobody :xnows the source from 
which it comes. If France would leave 
the Ruhr region tomorrow, Germany 
would pay. It is impossible to get any 
paper marks in any bank, but ask for 
$100,000 and you get the money so fast 
that a well-experienced American bank 
cashier would gasp. 
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“No store here will accept checks for 
marks, but they all accept checks for 
dollars, pounds, guilders. No hotel will 
accept a check for marks, but they all 
take foreign currency. 

“When you cable me in dollars, I am 
notified within a week; when you cable 
me marks, it takes two weeks at least. 
People over there have no conception of 
conditions here. In interior Germany, 
in the smaller towns, marks are supreme 
as yet, but in the larger towns no one 
wants paper. Here in Hamburg the 
workers. are put on a gold basis. The 
strike was quiet, with no disorder, and 
has been settled since Aug. 7. Only in 
the poor quarters is there disorder, but 
the police are taking strong measures. 
Personally, I do not believe that the 
return to a gold basis can be perfected 
so long as France remains in the Ruhr 
region. There is plenty of money here, 
and exporters do not have to fear for 
their money. One will find a black sheep 
occasionally, but in general there is no 
danger. As regards business in flour, 
that will be light for some time to come. 
Nothing arrives here, and very little is 
to arrive.” 

H. E. Yanrtrs. 


BIG GERMAN GRAIN CROP 


Increase of Nearly 50 Per Cent Over 1922— 
Prussian and Bavarian Wheat Esti- 
mated at 77,000,000 Bus 


An increase of nearly 50 per cent in 
Germany’s grain crops this year over 
1922 is indicated in forecasts cabled to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Prussia’s wheat crop is forecast 
at 63,000,000 bus, compared with 43,000,- 
000 bus last year; rye at 218,000,000 bus, 
compared with 150,000,000 bus. 

According to these forecasts, Prussia 
and Bavaria together will produce 77,- 
000,000 bus of wheat this year as com- 
pared with 54,000,000 bus in 1922; rye 
production is forecast at 240,000,000 bus 
as compared with 170,000,000 bus; barley 
at 83,000,000 bus, compared with 56,000,- 
000 bus; oats 331,000,000 bus, compared 
with 217,000,000 bus; spelt 2,600,000 bus, 
compared with 1,900,000 bus. 

Prussia and Bavaria last year pro- 
duced more than 75 per cent of the total 
German wheat crop of 71,900,000 bus, 
and nearly 83 per cent of the total Ger- 
man rye crop of 206,049,199 bus. 











AGRICULTURE IN THE FAR SOUTH 

New Orteans, La.—Possibilities of the 
Far South in the agricultural line have 
not been touched, experts say. One man 
in Louisiana reports he has raised coffee. 
It is said that this crop cannot be grown 
in commercial quantities, but the experi- 
menting farmer is reported to be sup- 
plying himself and his neighbors. 

Lemons are being produced along the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. It is believed 
that in a few years this will be a profit- 
able crop. Bananas of a small variety 
have been produced with success in this 
section, and the universities of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, besides agricultural col- 
leges throughout the Far South, are ex- 
perimenting along this line. 

Banana trees are common in New Or- 
leans yards and pom, although regard- 
ed as only in the experimental stage. 
Louisiana oranges have an established 
market throughout the country. 

Wheat, however, is not grown profit- 
ably in this part of the country. At the 
recent meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Mississippi penitentiary, Superin- 
tendent Butler was not enthusiastic over 
the suggestion that a few hundred acres 
be set aside for this crop. An experi- 
ment conducted on 800 acres two years 
ago resulted in a yield of only 26 bus 
to the acre. However, it was decided to 
plant some this year. 

R, A. Suruivan. 





DANISH FEEDSTUFFS SOCIETY 

The Jutlands (Denmark) Co-operative 
Feedstuffs Society closed its twenty-fifth 
business year on May 31 with a turnover 
of 260,382 tons of feedstuffs and = 
with a total value of $12,500,000. These 
figures denote a substantial improvement 
over the preceding year both as to quan- 
tity and total value. The net profits 
amounted to nearly $500,000, a part of 
— will be divided among the mem- 

Ts. 
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CONDEMNS PRICE CUTTING 


Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 
Decries Below-Cost Bread Selling 
by Retailers 


Mitwavuxkee, W1s.—Condemnation of 
the practice of certain retail organiza- 
tions to sell bread at ridiculously low 
prices merely to serve the purposes of 
competition and regardless of the wel- 
fare of the bakery trade or the public 
was embodied in the resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers at the close of 
its nineteenth annual convention, held 
Sept. 4-6 at Oshkosh. The report of the 
resolutions committee, composed of C. 
J. Kramer, state bakery inspector, and 
Frank Kullmann, of Milwaukee, was as 
follows: 

“Whereas, It has come to our atten- 
tion that bread is sold in certain stores 
below the actual cost of production and 
marketing, and the loss sustained there- 
by is made up out of large profits gained 
on sales of other merchandise in such 
stores; and 

“Whereas, Such practices lead many 
people to believe that bakers make undue 
profits from their sales of bread, create 
in the public mind a false opinion of the 
baking industry and a distrust as to its 
practices and false notions as to profits 
made by bakers, and people are misled 
thereby; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby declare 
these practices to be unfair and destruc- 
tive competition, and express our con- 
viction that they are deceptive, mislead- 
ing and against good public policy.” 

The important problem of the bakery 
industry everywhere, namely, to secure 
competent labor in requisite numbers to 
facilitate the continued growth of the 
industry, furnished the most conspicu- 
ous topic of discussions throughout the 
sessions. The need of the establishment 
of regular instruction by a definite sys- 
tem of apprenticeships has long been rec- 
ognized, and as a culmination of several 
years of consideration, brought to a head 
at the Oshkosh convention, the associa- 
tion formally placed its entire resources 
behind the industrial commission of Wis- 
consin in its efforts to establish such a 


system. 
L. E, Meyer. 








TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN MEXICO 

New Orteans, La—Opinion is divided 
among New Orleans flour men as to the 
ultimate effect of the three major na- 
tional and international events of August 
—the death of President Harding, the 
situation with regard to Italy and 
Greece, and Mexican recognition. 

The belief seems to be general that the 
advent of the new administration has 
served to check somewhat the activities 
of the local grain market. In some quar- 
ters, much of the depression is ascribed 
to this source. 

The situation in Greece and Italy has 
had little or no effect on the local mar- 
ket, it is said, although activities in those 
countries are being watched closely. 

Recognition of Mexico is regarded as 
particularly advantageous to flour men 
in this port. The trade is moving cau- 
tiously, however, until the election in that 
country. 

In the meantime J. S. Waterman & 
Co. have sent San Ramon to Mexico to 
study conditions and to give this com- 
pany firsthand information as to the pos- 
sibility of establishing connections there. 
It is pointed out by the trade that too 
little time has elapsed since the recogni- 
tion of Mexico to make any estimate as 
to the possibilities that act presents. 

R. A. Suruivan. 





WHEAT YIELDS IN NORTHERN CHINA 


The yield of wheat in the northern 
sections of the Tientsin district of China 
is proving very good, while that in the 
southern sections is about half of normal. 
Most of the wheat is taken by the local 
flour mills, a great number of which 
have been just recently erected. The 

ain as it arrives at the mills is very 

irty and has to be thoroughly cleaned 
and winnowed. This is due largely to 
the fact that it is beaten out with flails 
on dirt threshing floors. The Chinese va- 
riety of wheat is of very poor quality 
for milling, producing only about 80 per 
cent flour. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Wheat Shows Slight Decline from Aug. 1 
Figure—Corn Estimate Is 
Increased 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate of the spring wheat crop, based on 
condition Sept. 1, is 221,000,000 bus, or 
4,000,000 less than the Aug. 1 figure. The 
estimate for the corn crop shows a gain 
of 94,000,000 bus, the Sept. 1 figure being 
3,076,000,000 bus. 

Details of the Sept. 1 estimates, com- 
pared with the final figures for previous 
years, are shown in the accompanying 
tables. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture-of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 
States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1923* 789 3,076 1,312 199 1) 19 14 
1922. 862 2,891 1,201 186 96 12 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 7638 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 


1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 24 a 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 a 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 a 16 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1923, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000’s omitted): 


AREA, ACRES 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota 1,628 1,850 2,27 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 8,916 
8. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ...... 2,718 2,718 2,290 2,377 
Washington ... 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,434 
United States 18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 

PRODUCTION, BUS 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota ..... 20,513 25,345 21,650 26,600 
N. Dakota .... 62,352 123,234 80,750 80,244 
8S. Dakota 26,546 38,188 24,390 25,470 
Montana ...... 44,764 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington . 21,147 9,200 15,000 17,065 
DEED 006060006 18,434 15,617 16,800 15,600 





United States. 221,000 275,887 214,589 222,430 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





a Wheat-——7.  -————-Rye——_, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres 


bus acre 
58,253 789 14 65 2 
61,630 862 14 
63,696 815 13 
61,143 833 14 
75,694 968 13 
69,181 921 16 
45,089 637 14 
52,316 636 12 
60,469 1,026 
53,541 891 
50,184 763 15 
45,814 730 16 
49,543 621 12 
45,681 635 14 
44,261 683 15 
47,557 665 14 
45,211 634 14 
47,306 735 15 
47,854 693 14 





1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903. 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 #15 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901. 49,896 748 15 1,988 300=—.15 
1900. 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899. 44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898. 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897. 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896. 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892 38,554 616 18 2,164 28 13 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888. 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,063 21 10 


1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85t 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 
tAverage crop per year 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 
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Government Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


April May June July Aug. Final 
ee 493 370 363 3658 389 400 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 524 
OO 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
Se 430 366 373 402 417 413 
|| ee 560 672 586 557 555 665 
| re | 899 892 838 715 760 
1920..... 484 484 603 518 532 611 
1921..... 621 629 678 573 543 600 
=e 573 584 607 569 541 586 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 568 


Average 574 568 562 558 547 671 


SPRING WHEAT 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
271 290 300 
218 233 243 242 240 
274 236 221 216 206 
294 307 822 345 352 
269 199 156 152 156 
275 236 250 242 224 
333 322 342 363 356 
322 225 208 203 208 
291 261 237 218 222 
235 212 209 196 §=6215 
247 263 276 268 276 


235 225 221 





Average 273 272 251 249 253 252 


DISTRESS IN WHEAT BELT 


Dr. Henry C. Taylor, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Points to the Ne- 
cessity for Crop Readjustments 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Taking as _ his 
theme “What is back of the distress in 
the wheat belt?” Dr. Henry C. Taylor, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, points out that the wheat 
grower is now suffering from the same 
kind of depression which as early as 1920 
hit the cotton and wool growers, then 
the live stock men, and later the corn 
grower. Since that time readjustments 
in those crops, he says, have brought a 
decided turn for better conditions. The 
wheat farmer, however, he shows, has 
made no readjustment since the war pe- 
riod, when there was an extraordinary 
demand for wheat. 

“It is true,” says Dr. Taylor, “that the 
spring wheat farmers of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas are planting smaller acre- 
age to wheat now than before the war. 
Minnesota, for example, planted 2,300,000 
fewer acres of wheat in 1923 than for the 
five-year period 1909-13, but Montana’s 
total planting for the 1923 harvest was 
2,594,000 acres greater than for the pre- 
war years, and Kansas planted 5,408,000 
acres more for the 1923 harvest than her 
average plantings from 1909 to 1913. 

All told, in spite of the fact that 14 
states planted less wheat for 1923 har- 
vest than on-the average for the five 
years before the war, the total plantings 
of the United States as a whole were 
13,744,000 acres greater. Illinois, strict- 
ly a corn belt state, planted 1,000,000 
acres more wheat for the 1923 harvest 
than before the war, Colorado 1,500,000 
more, Oklahoma over 2,000,000 more. 

“By decreased production and de- 
creased consumption since the war the 
United States has increased net exports 
of wheat from an average of 99,000,000 
bus (1909-13) to 265,000,000 (1919-22), 
an increase of 166,000,000 bus, which is 
10,000,000 more than Russia exported 
annually before the war. The average 
annual exports of the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia in- 
creased from 334,000,000 bus to 670,000,- 
000. This increase makes up for the 
156,000,000 bus formerly exported by 
Russia, 70,000,000 from the Danube 
basin, a shortage of 47,000,000 in the ex- 
ports from India and contributes 63,- 
000,000 bus toward making up for short 
crops in importing countries.” 

The latter statement, Dr. Taylor says, 
suggests the advisability of forecasting 
developments in Russia and the Balkan 
countries as well as other surplus wheat 
producing country as an aid to farmers 
in making their crop readjustments. He 
then points out that the wheat situation 
cannot be — considered with- 
out reference to rye, because of the im- 
govanee of rye as a bread grain in 

urope. Attention is called to the shift- 
ing of the source of supply of rye to 
Europe from Germany, Russia and the 
Danube basin to the United States and 
Canada, with the United States profiting 
more than any other country. 

“It is probably true,” Dr. Taylor as- 











serts, “that the world as a whole is not 
producing more wheat and rye than be- 
fore the war, but under war conditions 
people formed the habit of using less 
wheat per capita than formerly, and con- 
ditions in some of the importing coun- 
tries are such as to limit the amount of 
bread grain that can be purchased at 
prices satisfactory to the American 
wheat grower. While supply is an im- 
portant factor in influencing prices, de- 
mand is equally important. Wise adjust- 
ments in agriculture will tend to fit the 
supply to the demand on the basis of sat- 
isfactory prices.” 

Grazing lands have been turned to 
wheat, as have corn and hay lands in 
Oklahoma and eastern Kansas, he points 
out, and the same is true, he says, in 
several other states. The farmer himself 
must make the decision as to whether he 
can grow wheat more profitably than 
something else, he declares, and adds 


. that, while wheat holds the center of the 


stage today, tomorrow it may be hogs, 
the next day corn, and even cotton and 
tobacco. 

“Every farmer,” he concludes, “should 
carefully review the possibilities before 
him. Undoubtedly, diversification will 
result from careful thought in many 
states where surplus wheat acreage 
exists.” 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Buyers Purchasing Only Immediate Require- 
ments from Spot or Near-by Stocks 
Below Mill Prices 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is very quiet, 
with an easy tendency. Buyers are pur- 
chasing only immediate requirements 
from spot or near-by stocks, at prices 
far below mill offers. 

Home mills are selling straight run at 
equal to 3ls ($4.95 per bbl), c.i.f., where- 
as Canadian export patents, September 
seaboard, are offered at 35s 9d ($5.70 
per bbl), with top patents 2@38s more. 
Kansas offers are quite out of line. Aus- 
tralians are being pressed for sale at 
31s, cif. 

The Holland market is firm, but little 
business is passing. Kansas patents at 
$6.70 and straights at $6.20 per 100 kilos 
are considered too high. This is also 
true of Canadian offers. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











CROP CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 29.—The weather 
conditions of the past 10 days have been 
anything but favorable to English grain 
crops. Not only has rain interfered with 
the harvesting operations, but high winds 
have also been a source of trouble, tend- 
ing to lay the grain where it has not been 
cut, and making threshing a matter of 
difficulty for those farmers who have car- 
ried their crop and wish to market it. 
There has been a very distinct falling off 
in supplies of English wheat, and as a 
result an appreciable advance has been 
made from the bottom prices. 

This check to operations, however, 
caused by rain and wind, is not without 
its advantage to the. farmer, as it has 
prevented the glut of wheat which was 
anticipated by many dealers, and has 
helped to steady values. Where grain 
has been cut, and not carried, owing to 
the weather, there are reports of sprout- 
ing both of barley and wheat, which will 
result in a very poor return to the farm- 
er, even in these days of poor prices. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GIBRALTAR FLOUR FIRM 

Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 29.—Owing to the 
recent death of Mrs. Rachel Bergel de 
Serfaty, the owner of the firm of Viuda 
de E. Serfaty, of Gibraltar, her three 
sons, Judah E., Samuel E. and Abraham 
E. Serfaty, have taken over the business 
and will continue it on the same lines as 
heretofore, under the same style. The 
firm was established in 1861 by the late 
E. Serfaty, the father of the present pro- 
prietors, who died in 1878. For the last 
32 years the business has been entirely 
managed by the brothers, Samuel E. and 
Abraham E., who have built up an im- 
portant agency, business in flour, grain 
and produce in Gibraltar and in the mar- 
kets of Spain, Morocco and various Med- 


iterranean ports. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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BAKERS AT FRENCH LICK 


Annual Convention of National Association 
Has Plenty of Everything 
Except Bakers 


Frencu Lick, Inp., Sept. 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—The attendance of bakers at 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association, which opened here 
yesterday, is so far rather disappoint- 





ing, but in all other respects the meet- 
ing is proving thoroughly interesting and 
successful. Business sessions are being 


held in the morning, afternoons being de- 
voted to golf, tennis and other forms of 
sport. 

The Monday morning opening session 
began with a comprehensive review of 
the year’s work by President Korn, his 
address concluding with the recomnien- 
dation of closer affiliation betwee: the 
American Bakers’ Association an the 
retail bakers’ organization. President 
Korn was followed by the Hon. |. L. 
Miller, food commissioner of the state 
of Indiana, who outlined the work |cing 
done by his department, and urge: the 
bakers to co-operate more closely and 
understandingly with the food offici: |s. 

Mr. Miller was followed by I! A. 
Bellows, managing editor of The \ orth- 
western Miller, who discussed the 


»SSi- 


bility of increasing the nation’s per 
capita bread consumption throug! the 
production of a more palatable b.:\.er’s 
loaf, and through closer co-operatio be- 


tween the millers and bakers. 

After a brief but admirable 5) cech 
by Elwood Rabenold, counsel for tli as- 
sociation, in which he urged the meiibers 
to try and bring more of the small coun- 
try bakers into the fellowship of the or- 
ganization, Wilfred Eldred, representing 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, outlined the work of thit in- 
stitution as it affects the baking industry. 

The main feature of Tuesday’s pro- 
gramme was a bread production sym- 
posium, led by Robert L. Corby, assisted 
by several prominent bakers. The hoard 
of governors of the association was in- 
structed to elect a committee of produc- 
tion engineers to handle such prollems 
in the future. W. H. Durgin, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, urged simplifica- 
tion and standardization to eliminate 
waste, showing what other industries 
have done in this respect, and advising 
the bakers to follow suit. 

The American Institute of Baking has 
a remarkably interesting exhibit, in 
charge of Dr. Rumsey, illustrating all 
phases of the work of the institution. 

The afternoons are given over to 
sports, and on Monday the qualifying 
round for the bakers’ golf tournament 
was played on the hotel course. The 
tournament’ will continue — through 
Wednesday. A tennis tournament has 
also been arranged. 

Rosert T, Beary. 





INDORSE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Minnesota Wheat Growers’ .\sso- 
ciation held its first meeting at Grace- 
ville, Minn., Sept. 10. Resolutions in- 
dorsing the principle of co-ope! itive 
wheat marketing were adopted. (ther 
meetings were held Sept. 11 at Clinton 
and Sept. 12 at Ortonville. Speakers 
were Ole O. Sageng, vice president of the 
association, W. H. Frederick, secretary, 
and J. W. Brinton, formerly of North 
Dakota. 





FARM CO-OPERATION IN MEXIC® 

According to information gained {rom 
the Mexican secretary of agricu ‘wre 
there have been organized in Mexico 
more than 300 co-operative agriculi:iral 
societies from among the country po ople 
who have obtained lands from the -ov- 
ernment under the agrarian laws. [he 
department states that these soci: ties 
have in total a very important ca) ital 
and that they are well supplied with im- 
plements and tools. It is also stated ‘hat 
these associations have produced ¢: ops 
of grain alone to the value of nevrly 
$20,000,000. 





COTTON PROSPECTS IN MEXICO 


‘Weather has been favorable for the 
development of the cotton crop in Low- 
er California, according to a report from 
H. C. von Struve, consul at Mexicili, 
Mexico. The outlook is for a crop of 
about 90,000 bales. 
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There has been a marked change for 
the better in flour demand. Beginning 
Sept. 5, buyers displayed more interest 
and began placing orders. Good sales 
were reported on that day by a num- 
ber of Minneapolis companies. Some 
round lots were booked the following 
day, and on the advance, Sept. 7, many 














buyers tried to get in on the previous 
day’s basis. Most mills, however, kept 
advancing their quotations with the 
strengi in wheat, but at that they suc- 


ceeded in landing considerable business. 
Deinand was not only for patents, but 
for clears of all kinds. Fancy and first 


clears are being taken freely by bakers, 
while second clears are in demand by 
mixers and others. Temporarily, there 


is nothing doing in second clears for ex- 
port. iixport bids for second clears at 
present are less than what the domestic 
trade will pay for red dog. 

Hammering tactics brought in some 
shipping directions, but not in sufficient 
volume to relieve the situation. This is 
really «a serious question at present, and 
the larger mills have instructed their 
branch managers and salesmen to con- 
centrate on shipping directions rather 
than new business for the time being. 
On one day, when directions for at least 
15,000 bbls were promised, one company 
received instructions for only about 
1,000. This condition is keeping spring 
wheat mills operating at an abnormally 
low level for this season of the year, and 
unless there is a marked improvement 
a curtailment in operations at Minne- 
apolis may be looked for. 

In the week ending Sept. 8, the output 
at Minneapolis represented only 36 per 
cent of capacity. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Sept. 11 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 





COLTON .rccaceccvers $6.40@6.85 $6.45@7.20 
Standard patent - 6.10@6.35 6.20@6.75 
Second patent ........ 5.90@6.15 6.00@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.10@5.385 4.75 @5.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.70@3.90 3.00@3.50 

*140-Ib jutes. 

MILLFEED 


Quick shipment bran is scarce. Min- 
neapolis mills have nothing to offer ex- 
cept in mixed cars, and will not consider 
bids from mixed car buyers unless they 
take 100 bbls flour in each car of feed 
booked. Local mills have advanced their 
asking prices on bran. Standard mid- 
dlings have also shown some strength, in 
sympathy with bran. New England buy- 
ers have been in the market for round 
lots. Flour middlings and red dog are 
in good request, the demand, as usual, 
coming principally from the South and 
Southeast. Altogether, the feed market 
18 unusually strong and, on account of 
light operation of mills, further advances 
are looked for. It is understood that 
Some of the big mills are two to three 
weeks behind on deliveries, and the 
smaller ones, in position to offer for 
quick shipment, are getting top prices. 

Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
$27@27.25 ton, standard middlings $28@ 
98.25, flour middlings $31, and red dog 
ae 34.50, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 

olis. 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
Prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


B Sept. 11 Year ago 

— $.....@28.50 $15.50@16.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 16.50@17.00 
yieur middlings... 29.50@31.00 21.00@23.00 
dog, 140-Ib jute 33.00@35.00 26.00@28.00 


DURUM 


Durum mills report an exceptionally 
good inquiry from macaroni manufactur- 
ers for semolinas and durum flours. 
Mills are operating at full capacity. 
There is nothing doing, temporarily, for 
export in either semolinas or low grades, 
although mills are working on export 
orders booked 60 to 90 days ago. Eight 
Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills, for the week ending Sept. 8, made 
45,370 bbls of durum products, com- 
pared with 68,745 in the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


Sept. 11 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.75 $5.25@5.35 
Durum patent ....... 5.05@5.15 4.50@4.60 
CIGRE cccccreccecccecs 3.35@3.45 ....@3.50 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Sept. 11: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ...ceeeee 561,100 207,395 36 
Previous week .... 561,100 298,260 53 
Year G80 ...cseces 546,000 339,270 62 
Two years ago.... 546,000 334,160 61 
Three years ago... 546,000 237,700 43 
Four years ago.... 546,000 457,835 83 
Five years ago.... 546,000 398,660 76 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 15... ....+. 409,635 439,435 219,965 
Sept. 8.... 207,395 339,270 334,160 237,700 
Sept. 1.... 298,260 361,665 411,885 257,955 
Aug. 25... 272,940 338,520 411,745 278,630 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 15... ...... 1,071 4,385 1,570 
Sept. 8.... 1,428 4,500 8,795 6,695 
Sept. 1.... 2,392 ee 1,200 
Aug. 26... «.s.ee- 4,885 1,865 5,085 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 sos awe 
Aug. 4. 47 58,950 186,440 184,015 


Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 
Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 
Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 
1. 48 52,225 189,265 143,595 
42 45,575 145,775 121,195 


Sept. 
Sept. 8. 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bept. B-B ...ccodes 273,450 145,775 63 
Previous week . 813,350 189,265 60 
VORP OBO .ccccess 373,740 198,595 53 
Two years ago.... 413,790 211,885 51 
Three years ago... 419,610 149,155 35 
Four years ago.... 413,610 217,400 52 
Five years ago.... 346,950 271,200 78 


WHEAT POOLERS BUY ELEVATOR 


Members of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association at Bottineau, N. D., 
have purchased an elevator to handle 
pooled wheat and coarse grain. The ele- 
vator will be conducted as are other 
farmers’ elevators, but all grain han- 
dled will be sold by the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc. The owners 
will be allowed regular handling and 
storage charges by the association in the 
same manner as by other elevators. 
George Clarke, a director of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, has 
been named manager, and Walter Ham- 
blinn, of Bottineau, has accepted the po- 
sition of warehouseman. 


ADVANCE IN LAKE-RAIL RATE 


The recently announced advance in 
lake-and-rail rates from Milwaukee and 
Chicago, in connection with the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, to Atlantic 
seaboard and eastern interior points, via 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa., became 
effective, as scheduled, on Sept. 10, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission having 
declined to intervene. The advance is 
covered by Local, Joint and Proportional 
Domestic and Export Eastbound Class 
and Commodity Tariff Supplement 2 to 
G.F.D. 42, Supplement 2 to I.C.C. 54, and 
establishes the basis on flour for export 
at 21%c and domestic 28%c; grain 
products, export 221/,c, domestic 281,c, 
only 2c under all-rail. 

There is no announced intention of 
advance in lake-and-rail rates of Rut- 
land-Lake Michigan Transit Co. from 
Milwaukee and Chicago via Fairport and 
Ogdensburg, which remain at 4c differ- 
ential under all-rail. 


DISC SEPARATOR FOR SMALL MILLS 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is putting on the market a 
junior type disc separator designed espe- 
cially for small mills that grind less than 
14 to 18 bus of wheat per hour. This 
machine is built along the same lines as 
the company’s. standard separator. The 
latter, however, was too expensive an 
installation for small plants, since it cost 
a small miller more per bushel to clean 
his wheat than it did the larger one. 

The first development in disc separa- 
tors was a machine for separating wheat 
from oats, and was made with pockets 
or indents of the same size. After this 
wheat and, oat machine was on the mar- 
ket a short time and its economic value 
was realized, the company began experi- 
menting on a machine with smaller 
pockets that would also remove cockle, 
wild peas and seeds from wheat. This 
meant incorporating into a single ma- 
chine various sized discs. The first series 
were for separating the cockle and wild 
peas, and the others for removing oats 
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from the wheat. This combination type 
is what is largely used by mills and ele- 
vators. The junior type, which is now 
being marketed, is built along similar 
lines but on a smaller scale, and is of 
less expensive construction. A reproduc- 
tion of the machine appears on this page. 

_The wheat first enters the small pocket 
discs which pick out the cockle, wild peas 
and other small seeds, and is then con- 
veyed, by means of propeller blades fas- 
tened to the spokes of the discs, along 
toward the tail end of the machine where 
the larger pockets in the discs pick out 
the wheat and tail the oats away from 
the machine. The seeds come out of the 
first spout, the clean wheat out of the 
second and the oats tail away from the 
end of the separator. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on choice cash wheat are 
holding remarkably firm, and have ad- 
vanced 4@5c bu. Only a comparatively 
small percentage of that arriving, how- 
ever, is of the choice variety. Receipts 
are mostly light weight. City mills con- 
tinue to take all the good wheat offered, 
but it requires considerable peddling to 
dispose of the light, chaffy varieties, 
and bids on the latter have been reduced. 
No. 1 dark northern is selling at 2@16c 
bu over the September option, and No. 1 
northern is quoted at September to 7c 
over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sept. S seeaas $1.17% @1.29% $1.16% @1.19% 
Sept. 6 ...... 1.18% @1.30% 1.17% @1.20% 
ee seein 1.21% @1.33% 1.20% @1.23% 
Sept. PD inkanen 1.20% @1.338% 1.19% @1.22% 
Sept. OP nsenee 1.19% @1.381% 1.18% @1.21% 
 ¥ ae 1.18% @1.30% 1.17% @1.20% 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
Pe Bedesen $1.15% @1.26% $1.13%@1.17% 


Sept. 6 ...... -16% @1.27% 
Sept. 7 -18% @1.30\% 


: 14% @1.18\% 
a "OS aseeee 1.17% @1.30% 

1 

1 


16% @1.20% 
15% @1.19\% 


fe et et 


es BO exces -16% @1.28% -14% @1.18% 
SS | ae -15% @1.27% -13% @1.17% 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
Pisin s $1.14% $1.17% 8..... $1.16% $1.17% 
Sr ccsee 1.15% 1.17% 10..... 1.15% 1.16% 
Retesns * 7 Beh. | a) An 1.14% 1.15% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Sept. 6&6 ...... $ .94%@ .98% $ .93%@ .95% 
Sept. 6 ...... -96 5% @1.00% -95% @ .97% 
Beopt, F ..cese -99% @1.03% -98% @1.00% 
Sept. 8 ...... -96% @1.00% -95%@ .97% 
Sept. 10 ...... -96% @1.00% 95% @ .97% 
Sept. 11 ..... 95% @ .99% -94%@ .96% 


No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 


Gept. & .....0. $ .93%@ .96% $ .92%@ .94% 
Bept. 6 ...... 955% @ .98% 94% @ .96% 
Sept, F 006 -98% @1.01% -97%@ .99% 
Sept. 8 ...... -95%@ .98% -94%@ .96% 
Sept. 10 ...... -95%@ .98% 94% @ .96% 
Sept. 11 ...... -94%@ .97% -93%@ .95% 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


c—Mpls— --Duluth— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Winnipeg 
1923 1922 


Sept. 4 ...1,024 1,315 838 341 89 846 
Sept. 5... 343 6514 214 608 200 577 
Sept. 6... 324 481 106 1,275 305 600 
Sept. 7... 287 6568 266 479 233 ‘92 
Sept. 8... 462 406 277 444 379 852 
Sept. 10... 664 730 673 473 294 1,108 

Totals ..3,104 4,014 2,374 3,520 1,500 4,775 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Sept. 9 Sept. 10 














Sept. 8 Sept. 1 1922 1921 

No. 1 Gark ...:. 2,380 2,395 179 131 
No. 1 northern.. 867 856 34 2 
No. 2 northern. .1,292 1,272 22 5 
Others ......... 3,776 3,540 625 1,444 
Petals .vcescs 8,315 8,063 860 1,581 
In 1920 .......+. 897 § Soe 
BB BOSD ccvcsiset 3,198 2,061 oes 
BM DUBS cvcecece 3,531 1,158 eee ose 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneap 
lis and Duluth, on Sept. 8, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ....8,315 860 1,581 897 
Duluth .....s0. 2,299 3,710 4,549 1,572 
Totals ....s. 10,614 4,570 6,130 2,469 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Sept. 8, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 2,829 3,644 3,985 2,569 
Duluth ........ 1,874 8,661 4,206 1,769 
Totals ...... 4,708 7,305 8,191 4,338 


(Continued on page 1132.) 
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Flour quotations advanced an addi- 
tional 10c in the week ending Sept. 8, 
but the rise was wholly without conse- 
quence, so far as strengthening of sales 
was concerned. —s instructions 
were reported improved by practically 
all Kansas City mills, and they were 
considerably more general than recently. 

This reported gain in shipping direc- 
tions was not reflected in the output fig- 
ures of Kansas City mills, as their per- 
centage of activity was 12 points—17,000 
bbls—less than in the previous week, 
when a new record for a single week’s 
production was established. This con- 
traction was attributed to the fact that 
most of the mills iost a full day’s run- 
ning time on Labor Day. 

Flour sold did not exceed the light 
volume of the week ending Sept. 1, with 
few mills selling around capacity and the 
majority reporting from 50 to 75 per 
cent of capacity sold. The buying was 
mostly by small to fair-sized jobbers and 
bakers, and few round lots were booked. 
One 10,000-bbl order, for a well-estab- 
lished family patent, was the largest re- 
ported by any Kansas City mill for the 
week. Demand was not urgent from any 
source, but jobbers and dealers in family 
brands were generally better buyers than 
bakers. Price ideas of the latter were 
usually out of line. 

Export trade, with a majority of 
southwestern mills, was not as active as 
in the two previous weeks, principally 
because prices of export grades were 
held higher as the result of the recent 
sales abroad and the consequent sold up 
condition of mills on those grades. One 
Kansas City company sold 25,000 bags of 
cut straight to Europe during the cur- 
rent week, however. Most of it went to 
Holland, and some to Finland. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment (quota- 
tions of Sept. 8): patent, $5.90@6.25; 95 
per cent, $5.35@5.70; straight, $5.10@ 
5.55; first clear, $4.10@4.40; second clear, 
$3.55@3.75; low grade, $3.35@3.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bast. BB ..vscoes 150,900 119,129 78 
Previous week... 150,900 136,724 90 
WOOP ABO ..cccees 123,900 96,387 77 
Two years ago... 105,900 92,000 86 
Five-year AVerage ....cseceesecneee 78 
Ten-Year AVETAGES 2... .ccccccccsscces 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

eS a ee 511,830 332,461 65 
Previous week... 511,830 335,724 65 
BOOP GRO occcctce 489,030 342,528 70 
Two years ago... 518,730 416,140 ~ 80 
Five-year Average ......5seeeseceee 76 


TON-YOOF BVETAGS 2 occcsecscccccenes 82 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,379 bbls, 25,807 in the previous 
week, 24,394 a year ago and 33,815 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 18 fair and 42 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills,.rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee SPOrrrrer errir rey 19,588 41 
Previous week ...........+. 24,216 51 
WOOP GOD ccowicvccecsecuse 29,052 61 
-, ff) err 41,017 86 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Bent. BB .cccccvves 62,620 40,342 62 
Previous week ..... 64,620 43,723 67 

YFOOAP GBS ccccccces 64,620 49,064 75.9 
Two years ago .... 62,820 54,481 86 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bamt. BoB cececcvace 23,100 20,476 88 
Previous week ..... 23,100 20,101 87 
YVOOr OHO cccescece 18,900 18,630 98 
Two years ago..... 24,000 23,397 97 

MILLFEED 


e 

Weakness temporarily displayed by 
millfeed prices around the first of the 
month, when cancellations were effected 
at $23@24, was entirely overcome in a 
few days by the refusal of mills to offer 
bran in any substantial quantities. De- 
mand for either bran or shorts is not 
especially urgent, although there was 
moderate inquiry from the southeastern 
section early in the current week. Quo- 
tations are $1.50@2 higher than in the 
previous week, and the market is again 
approaching the high level of the season. 
Quotations, sacked, per ton: bran, $27 
@28; brown shorts, $28@29; gray shorts, 
$29 @30. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending 
Sept. 8, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 85 mills of the 
Southwest, represented 56 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 66 per cent the 
previous week and 71 per cent in the 
week ending Aug. 25. 


CASH GRAIN 


The following quotations are for Sept. 
8: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.07@1.22, No. 2 
$1.05@1.22, No. 3 $1.05@1.21, No. 4 99c 
@$1.20; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.12, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.12, No. 3 $1.07@1.10, No. 
4 $1.04@1.08. 

White corn, No. 2 8444,@85c, No. 3 
8314, @84c, No. 4 8214,@83c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 87@8714,c, No. 3 864,@87c, No. 4 
86c; mixed corn, No. 2 84@8414c, No. 3 
831, @84c, No. 4 821,@83c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


v~—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 29,250 25,025 126,750 120,575 


Wh't, bus. .1,552,5001,884,600 477,900 1,140,750 


Corn, bus...191,350 126,250 99,750 152,500 
Oats, bus...737,800 178,500 223,500 36,000 
Rye, bus.... 14,300 27,500 3,300 8,800 
Barley, bus. .254,000 3,000 15,600 5,200 
Bran, tons.. 620 820 3,900 3,660 
Hay, tons... 6,480 4,488 1,044 672 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
September-October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 52¥,c September seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, via New Orleans 481,c, September- 
October seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 57c; Antwerp, via 
New York 57c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 4814c, via New York 55c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 





York 63c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
581%,c, via New York 65c. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB DINNER 


The first summer outing of the Kan- 
sas City Flour and Feed Club, held Sept. 
6 at the Hillcrest Country Club, was ac- 
companied by the rainy weather usual 
for such affairs. This, however, caused 
only curtailment, not abandonment, and 
the officers of the club immediately issued 
a defy to the powers that control the ele- 
ments by announcing another outdoor 
session, golf tournament and dinner at 
the same place, Oct. 2. 

About 25 members were represented at 
the club’s dinner. The golf tournament, 
in which there were 16 contestants, pro- 
gressed only to the twelfth hole, and 
there were no prizes awarded. 

Following the dinner, which was served 
in the clubhouse at 7 o’clock, regular 
business was discussed. The traffic com- 
mittee was instructed to file a protest 
against and ask suspension of tariffs of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
which have been filed to become effective 
Sept. 10, reducing differentials on grain 
products from 4c to 2c per 100 lbs. A 
report of delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Flour 
Clubs, held at New York early in the 
summer, was also heard. 


SHANE BROS. CO. EXTENDS 


The Shane Bros. Co., Kansas City, will 
hereafter act as sales agents for the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, in all territory east of Ohio. The 
company will lend its efforts especially to 
extending the trade on Lysle mill brands 
among the better class of distributors 
and bakers. It will continue to do a 
general flour business outside of this 
special mill representation. 

George C. Shane, of the Shane Bros. 
Co., is now a permanent resident of Kan- 
sas City. F. O. Shane continues to re- 
side in Philadelphia, and handles the 
sales end in the East. 


NOTES 


Jay B. M. Wilcox, flour broker, Kansas 
City, returned Sept. 3 from a two weeks’ 
trip to the East. 

Vascoy McCoy, Temple-McCoy Grain 
Co., grain, flour and feed dealers, Texar- 
kana, Ark., recently visited in Kansas 
City. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
prise, Kansas, has returned home from 
a visit to Kansas City. 


W. M. Galt Mish, Green-Mish Co., feed 
dealers, Washington, D. C., is in the 
Southwest for the purpose of forming 
connections with mills here. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
100-bb] plant of the Clever (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co., Sept. 6. The mill was owned 
by C. A. Masser, who also operates a 
300-bbl mill at Ash Grove, Mo. 


E. P. Mitchell, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, has arrived in Kansas City to take 
charge of sales of King Wheat flour, 
manufactured by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. of the Southwest, in eastern markets. 


Kansas City friends of Walter G. 
Moodie, manager Wellington (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., have been ad- 
vised of the death of his wife in a Wel- 
lington hospital, Sept. 3, following an op- 
eration. 

An elevator belonging to Tyler & Co., 
millers, Junction City, Kansas, was de- 
stroyed by fire at Plainville, Kansas, the 
loss being estimated at $50,000, partly 
covered by insurance. About 21,000 bus 
wheat and a carload of flour were burned. 


Total clearances of wheat through the 
port of Galveston, Texas, during August 
were 3,651,000 bus, compared with 4,061,- 
000 in August, 1922. The total since 
July 1, 1923, is 4,913,000 bus, compared 
with 5,460,417 during the corresponding 
period last year. 


Mrs. Mayme Hupp, Wichita, Kansas, 
one of the stockholders in the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., recently inspected the 
new plant of that company in North 
Kansas City. She is the widow of J. B. 
Hupp, who, before his death, was vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. 

Harvey L. Williamson and B. E. 
Ricketts, both of the sales department of 
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the Kansas City office of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., returned Sept. 10 from 
two weeks’ business trips to central 
states markets. The former was in 
Wisconsin, while Mr. Ricketts visited the 
trade in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 


Representatives of milling machinery 
companies in the Southwest say that this 
is one of the dullest years they have 
known. Not only are there few new 
mills being built, but the established con- 
cerns have not been in the market for 
the minor repairs they usually make at 
the beginning of a new crop year. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the federal court here Sept. 
7 against the Kornfalfa Feed Milling 
Co., the plant of which is located in 
North Kansas City. The Chase Bag Co., 
and two men who hold notes against the 
firm, stated in the petition that the com- 
pany could not pay its debts, totaling 
$13,857. - 


Shipments of flour and feed by 83 re- 
porting mills during July, 1923, amount- 
ed to 682,100 bbls, compared with 809,- 
696 from 81 reporting mills in July, 1922. 
Shipments in June of this year were 
567,476 bbls, from 81 mills. This report 
is compiled by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and includes all shipments into 
Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territory. 


The Rock Island Railroad offices in 
Kansas City have announced that they 


will protect a half rate or half of its 
proportion of any through rate on seed 
wheat, carload or less than carload, when 
consigned to the county commissioner at 


any point in Seward, Meade or [ord 
counties, Kansas, where aid is being fur- 
nished farmers in planting their fall 
acreage of wheat. 


Millers of Kansas City, in co-operation 
with grain dealers, will raise $12,000 of 
the $100,000 subscribed here to aid in 
providing seed wheat for Kansas farm- 
ers who are unable to finance the sowing 
of next year’s crop. The manufacturers 
and wholesalers will furnish the most, 
their share being $20,000. Collections of 
the quotas of the various industries will 
start immediately. 


One of the largest milling companies 
in the Southwest reports that its volume 
of flour sales in August exceeded that of 
any previous month in its history. An- 
other large company, with a regular ex- 
port trade of extensive proportions, said 
that it had sold more flour for export 
during August, 1923, than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year, exceeding 
its own expectations by 50 per cent. 


A report from La Crosse, Kansas, says 
that an attempt is being made to re- 
organize and reopen the plant of the La 
Crosse Milling, Grain & Ice Co., which 
was closed following the discovery of 
alleged irregularities in the handling of 
funds by officers of the company. Over 
$40,000 were lost by stockholders and a 
local bank. Officers of the company were 
arrested, and are now awaiting trial. 
The mill had a daily capacity of 300 bbls. 


About 35 millers and bakers of the 
Southwest left Sept. 8 for French Lick 
Springs, Ind., to attend the annua! con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ .\sso- 
ciation. Besides those previously report- 
ed in these columns, the following went 
from Kansas City: Jay B. M. Wilcox, 
flour broker; J. M. Blair, secretary and 
treasurer Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; Nesbitt Smith, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas; William G. Morris, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest; 
John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 


SALINA 


Flour sales were fair with Salina mills 
during the week ending Sept. 6. Ship- 
ping directions, however, were not S90 
good as the previous week. New cus- 
tomers are very few. No export sales 
or inquiry reported. Quotations, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: patent, straight 
grades, $6.10@6.20; 95 per cent, $5.90@ 
5.90; 100 per cent, $5.60@5.70. 

Wheat movement from the country 
continues slow, with prices advancing but 
slightly. 

Demand for millfeed brisk, with 4 
ready market for all the local mills could 
supply. Prices, mixed cars, basis Kan- 
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September 12, 1923 


sas City: bran, $1.30@1.35 per 100 lbs; 
gray shorts, $1.50@1.55; mill-run, $1.40. 
SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. OS. eeecusevece 20,272 44 
Previous WeCK ..+.-e+eeeee 20,261 44 
29,166 63 


Year agO ..cereeeeeveceees 

Grain inspection at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Sept. 6: wheat, 253 


cars; barley, 33; corn, 14. 
NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several days 
in Kansas City recently on business. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation in southeastern 
Kansas. 

J. W. Boyd, of the ee Grain & 
Flour Mills Co., Joplin, Mo., called, Sept. 
5, at the office of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co. 

F, E. Miner, Kansas representative for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
spent several Tes in St. Louis attending 
a convention of the Fair stores. 

It is estimated that the 1924 wheat 
acreage in the vicinity of Ellis, Kansas, 
will be reduced at least 10 per cent. 
Farmers are giving more attention to 
diversified farming. 


DENVER 

Soft wheat supplies from the West 
are beginning to arrive in this market, 
and mills are very busy filling orders 
which have accumulated during the time 
that they were out of wheat. The fact 
that mills exhausted their wheat enabled 
them to close down for annual repairs, 
and now that these have been effected 
they are back on full-time operation en- 
deavoring to rush out flour to customers 
who are anxiously awaiting delivery. 

Although the movement of soft wheat 
is on, it is not heavy, as the farmers 
are exhibiting a tendency to hold their 
grain for higher prices. They are en- 
couraged in doing this by the fact that 
buyers seem very anxious to obtain sup- 
plies, and have been bidding up prices 
in order to fill their wants. It has been 
reported that eastern soft wheat millers 
have been obliged to seek some soft 
wheat from the West, as their own crop 
this year seems to be too strong to make 
the best biscuit flour. This is another 
reason why western soft wheat is — 
so much higher than was anticipate 
earlier in the season. 

Soft wheat prices have continued to 
advance, and have forced millers in this 
territory to advance flour quotations 20c, 
and they are now asking, f.o.b., Ohio 
River: best patent, $5.95@6.05 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $5.20@5.30; self-rising flour, 
$6.20@6.30,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt 
to 60 days’ shipment. 

Some of the slack has been taken up in 
the millfeed market recently, as a good 
many of the mills have been closed down 
and this has decreased the supply con- 
siderably. Some mills have been com- 
pelled to turn down orders because they 
did not have the bran, and were sold 
ahead as far as they would go. Bran is 
worth $28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, 
f.0.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran, 10¢ per 100 lbs more. 


NOYES 

A. Hotchin, of the Kearney (Neb.) 
Flour Mills, visited the trade in Denver 
on Sept. 1. 

J. W. Boyd, of the Boyd-Pate Grain 
& Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., visited flour 
and grain men in Denver during the 
week ending Sept. 8. 





RYE PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 

Fifty years ago Sweden produced suf- 
ficient rye to provide about 80 per cent 
of the amount consumed by the popula- 
tion. The consumption of ‘rye increased 

eatly until 1911 but since then it has 
eclined considerably. Sweden now pro- 
duces more than 98 per cent of the rye 
Consumed by her people. The consump- 
tion of wheat has increased from 80,000 
tons 50 years ago to 380,000 tons now. 
About 50 per cent of the wheat con- 
sumed is grown within the country. 
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The great Japanese disaster has been 
one of the uncertainties that emphasize 
the hazard of closing the stock exchange 
for a two-day holiday. No recess hap- 
pening was ever more sensational than 
the virtual destruction of Yokohama 
and Tokio by earthquake, with fearful 
loss of life and property. Wall Street 
has already begun to speculate about the 
enormous quantity of American steel 
and: other supplies which will be -re- 
quired by Japan in connection with its 
restoration and the building up of the 
crippled area. The outlook is uncertain, 
however, as no one can tell how soon 
these orders will be released, although 
it is admitted that ultimately the great 
American mills will probably be intrust- 
ed with much of the work. 


SELLING BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Some of the sales of securities were 
attributed to efforts by underwriters to 
increase their bank balances sufficiently 
to enable them to pay the claims which 
will be presented in connection with 
Japan’s huge disaster. A good many of 
the fire policies were modified by an 
earthquake clause which will relieve the 
insurers from liability. 

The indications- are, however, that’some 
very large claims will arise from this 
disaster, as it invariably happens that 
the indirect losses are enormous and it 
will not be altogether easy for the under- 
writers to escape liability under some of 
the contracts. 

It is believed that much of the London 
selling of securities was for the account 
of underwriters interested in the heavy 
Japanese earthquake claims. American 
companies may not have any large losses 
to pay, but the chances are that the for- 
eign companies will have a good deal of 
financing to do through the liquidation 
of securities held for just such a pur- 
pose. 

RECOVERY OF PRICES 


The stock market did not reflect ex- 
traordinary liquidation, although there 
was a temporary reaction in prices on 
announcement of the Japanese disaster. 
It is evident, however, that much of this 
selling was of the nervous sort, as there 
followed a quick reaction. A good deal 
of the buying in New York was of the 
shrewd investment type, and unquestion- 
ably reflected the efforts of hard-headed 
investors to get in on high grade securi- 
ties at the bargain level. There is still a 
good deal of money awaiting investment, 
but the chances are that no extraordinary 
revival of bond buying will be witnessed 
until the public has a chance to see 
what the aftereffects of the Japanese 
disaster are likely to be. There is a 
great deal of interest shown, however, in 
the future of the bond market, as well 
as in that of trade and finance. 

Political uncertainties are also a fac- 
tor making for conservatism in invest- 
ment affairs but, notwithstanding this in- 
fluence, there is no doubt that the bond 
market as a whole is now established at 
a safe level and that discriminating pur- 
chases can be made advantageously by 
people who buy outright on recessions, 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


The $55,000,000 Argentine government 
note issue was the largest foreign gov- 
ernment loan thus far offered in 1923. 
The operation was successfully handled, 
and it is believed that the notes will go 
to actual investors and to institutions 
that find the investment yield attractive. 

No one knows just what other new 
foreign government loans will be of- 
fered at New York, but some interesting 
proposals will be made to the American 
investing public. High grade govern- 
ment bonds offered on a 6% or 7 per 
cent basis look very attractive in these 
days of high living expenses and ex- 
traordinary costs for many of the neces- 
sities of life. Several foreign govern- 
ments are in need of funds and cannot 
be made strongly self-sustaining unless 
they receive assistance at this time. 
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There is a fair market for good for- 
eign government securities offered in this 
country. The probability is that this de- 
mand will continue, and that some high- 
ly interesting foreign government loan 
transactions will be announced before 
many weeks have elapsed. All this de- 
pends, however, on the outcome of affairs 
in Europe and the financial aftereffects 
of the Japanese disaster. 


GENERAL TRADE DEMAND 
. The public is buying immense quan- 
tities of high grade merchandise. It is 
demanding, however, excellent values and, 
in order to make quick sales, merchants 
are finding it necessary to give their cus- 
tomers pretty nearly what they ask for 
in these days of financial and industrial 
reconstruction. 

Retail trade is about 10 or 15 per cent 
lighter than last year and, while there is 
no enormous movement under way, the 
people are showing their willingness to 
take merchandise offered on a fair basis. 
The indications are that this attitude will 
continue, for, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, there is 
still a large volume of available funds 
awaiting investment in this country. Be- 
sides this the existence of an enormous 
unloaned margin at the command of the 
Federal Reserve banks is suggestive of 
the great basic strength of underlying 
banking conditions in the United States. 

Fall buying of seasonal merchandise 
has been quite effective, and the expec- 
tation is that this will continue impor- 
tant for some time. The outlook is for 
increased trade activity in various lines 
of economic endeavor. The manufactur- 
ers and producers of the country, as 
well as the merchants, are doing a g 
business, which in most instances is at 
a price level which permits of a fair 
and profitable return for the money em- 
ployed. 





CHINA 

SHancuHar, Cuina, Aug. 14.—There 
has been a breathing space in the local 
wheat market, and the Shanghai flour 
mills are inclined to hold off from fur- 
ther large purchases of wheat for the 
time, owing to the considerable quantity 
of Pacific wheat purchased three weeks 
ago. This has apparently satisfied the 
millowners, who will likely come into the 
open market shortly after their pur- 
chases arrive here. There is still a fair 
inquiry for American wheat and Ameri- 
can flour but buyers on this side are 
great sticklers for prices, the variation 
between Seller’s and buyer’s ideas at 
present being small. 

It is not expected that there will be 
any very heavy buying of American flour 
for two months at least, for it will take 
at least three months to work off the 
purchases already made in the United 
States. All the contracted stuff should 
be delivered here by the end of Novem- 
ber, the first consignments to arrive 
probably in the first week of September. 

The market for Chinese flour is more 
brisk, a very good business being done 
by the Antung and Tientsin dealers. The 
quotation for ready flour on the yn 9 
hai Flour Exchange is 2.02 taels per sack. 
Some 19,000 sacks of Chinese wheat were 
absorbed during the week ending Aug. 
14 by the Shanghai flour mills. Arrivals 
of Chinese wheat have been increasing, 
the Chinese farmer realizing the folly 
of withholding supplies from the local 
market, owing to the very large pur- 
chases made by the mills and the falling 
market in America. Trading in Chinese 
wheat is quite active, the local mills mak- 
ing good purchases, their intention being 
to mix the American and Chinese varie- 
ties in milling. Prices show an improve- 
ment over previous weeks. 

The past year has been an exception- 
ally poor one for the Shanghai flour mill- 
ing industry, due to the ‘scarcity and 
dearness of Chinese wheat, which, in view 
of the very fair crops, should ordinarily 
have reached the market in greater quan- 
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tities, but had to a great extent been 
used as a food staple in the country dis- 
tricts instead of rice. This year it is 
hoped better luck will be experienced 
and large exportations of Chinese flour 
made, 

It might be added that exportations 
abroad fell from nearly 1,500,000 piculs 
to 20,000, while exports to Chinese ports 
receded from 3,000,000 piculs to 2,000,- 
000, and the total value of milled flour 
leaving Shanghai amounted to 10,000,000 
taels, which was less than one half of 
the previous year’s figures. Arrivals of 
Chinese wheat into Shanghai last year 
were almost exactly one half of the pre- 
vious year’s figures, gross imports 
amounting to 417,000 piculs only. 

The wheat crop in the Tientsin area is 
reported to be in very good condition, on 
the whole. Rains in early June increased 
the chances for a crop in excess of nor- 
mal, From Chefoo it is reported that 
the winter wheat crop in that area is in 
excellent condition, with the prospect of 
a full yield. In the Yunnanfu district 
a normal yield is expected. The export 
of this grain from Hunnan province is 
unimportant. Its wheat crop is of minor 
importance when considered in connec- 
tion with the rice crop, and the amount 
raised is usually insufficient for local de- 
mands. The crop is generally planted in 
the fall in the fields vacated by the har- 
vesting of rice. 

The following eight steamers have 
been arranged to be Tiavetehed to Amer- 
ican Pacific ports from here and Japan 
by the end of September for loading 
wheat for the Far East: Lobe Maru, 12,- 
000 tons, to be dispatched by the Taiyo 
Kaium Kaisha; Tenyu Maru, 6,370 tons; 
Tomi Maru, 8,300 tons; Yehme Maru, 
6,698 tons; Koshu Maru, 8,771 tons; 
Toshin Maru, 7,200 tons. Wheat impor- 
tation to the amount of 200,000 tons was 
recently contracted by Suzuki Shoshen in 
America, of which about 13,000 tons will 
be shipped from Seattle to Vladivostok. 





JAPAN 


Suanouat, Curna, Aug. 14.—The lead- 
ing flour mills in Japan are getting more 
and more wheat from foreign markets, 
as the crop in that country has not kept 
pace with the increasing demand. In 
fact, less wheat is being raised every 
year, and it now forms a secondary crop. 
Due to the unfavorable weather, this 
year’s harvest is estimated at 20 to 30 
per cent less than the average, and the 
importation of large quantities is con- 
templated. 

At present the Japanese flour mills 
carry more stocks than they can dispose 
of, yet they are looking for better times, 
as the wheat consumption in Japan is 
increasing. With this idea the Nihon 
Flour Mill Co. is constructing a large 
plant at Kawasaki, near Yokohama, to 
be completed in the fall, while the Nis- 
shin Flour Mill Co. is looking for a site 
for the same purpose. In order to get 
facilities for transporting and handling 
imported materials, such mills will be 
built near the seaports, Kobe, Yokohama 
and others, and will be provided with 
modern devices. Success in this new de- 
parture will greatly affect the wheat 
market in Japan and mills located far 
inland. 

There are considerable stocks of flour 
in Japan at present, especially at Kobe, 
Nagoya, Shimonoseki and Okayama. On 
the other hand, there is a shortage of 
wheat, especially of fine qualities, which 
is supporting holders who quote 17.50 
yen for this season’s crops and 18.50 yen 
for last year’s. 





RYE CONSUMPTION AS FEED 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade, under date of 
Sept. 6: “Rye develops more and more 
strength as the season progresses and it 
becomes evident that farmers will sell 
only sparingly at prices that have been 
ruling. Everywhere that rye is grown, it 
has been going into local consumption as 
feed in increasingly large quantities in- 
stead of being marketed through the 


usual channels, with resultant receipts at 


terminals far below normal. Cash rye 
today in Chicago is 72c as compared with 
65c when the crop started moving and a 
low for the last crop of 63c. All grades 
of pure ryes, as well as rye-wheat blends, 
are higher, with the ype part of the 
advance being borne by patent whites.” 
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Flour trade was of moderate propor- 
tions again during the week ending Sept. 
8. A little more interest was displayed, 
but the total volume of business was 
rather small for this time of year. Prices 
have been advancing a little too rapidly 
for buyers, who seem to think that the 
movement of the Canadian crop will re- 
sult in lower levels. 

Hard winters are moving in fair vol- 
ume, but sales are mainly in small lots. 
The trade apparently is pretty well filled 
up, and is only buying enough to fill in. 
Southwestern representatives still com- 
plain about difficulty in getting specifica- 
tions, although these are, coming in a 
little better now. Most southwestern 
mills are holding prices at firm levels, 
and there seems to be less price cutting 
so far this month than during August. 

Old crop springs are dull, and only a 
fair demand prevails for new crop flour. 
A few northwestern mill representatives 
report some buying by jobbers and bak- 
ers for delivery up to Jan. 1, but sales 
of round lots are few in number, the 
bulk of the business being in car lots or 
less. The trade as a whoe, however, has 
not taken hold of new crop as yet, many 
waiting to receive samples before book- 
ing. So many conflicting reports are be- 
ing received as to the new spring wheat 
crop that many buyers will not consider 
offerings of new flour until they can in- 
spect the quality. 

The demand for soft winters has fall- 
en off and bookings have been fewer in 
number and smaller in quantity. A local 
biscuit company is reported to have pur- 
chased 10,000 bbls, but as far as can be 
learned cracker bakers as a whole are 
going very slowly in booking new flour. 
Stocks are not considered very heavy, 
but buyers have bearish ideas and look 
for soft spots upon which to cover their 
needs. 

Local mills are running steadily on 
wheat and rye. Rye flour production in 
the current week totaled 7,700 bbls. De- 
mand for rye is only fair in this mar- 
ket, the trade being well supplied. Direc- 
tions on old orders are coming in satis- 
factorily, and buyers are ordering out 
flour quite freely. White rye is quoted 
at $3.70@3.90 bbl; medium, $3.45@3.60; 
dark, $3.10@3.30. 

Not much activity in semolinas is no- 
ticeable. A few macaroni manufactur- 
ers have been in the market to cover fu- 
ture requirements, but on the whole new 
crop business has been limited. Buyers 
seem to be marking time, and their ideas 
as to prices are much lower than prevail- 
ing levels. Directions on old orders are 
good, but there is some complaint about 
deliveries being slow. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.25@5.40 bbl, jute; No. 3 
semolina, $5.05@5.15; fancy durum pat- 
ent, $4.95@5.05. 

A fair-sized lot of straight rye has 
been sold by a local mill for export to 
Finland, but aside from this over-sea 
business is light. Eastern exporters are 
inquiring for clears, and a few inquiries 
have been received from the United 
Kingdom, but few actual sales have re- 
sulted. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.70 
bbl, standard patent $5.90@6.35, first 
clear $4.90@5.40, second clear $3.55@4; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6.15, 95 

r cent patent $4.90@5.50, straight 

.70@5.10, first clear $4.30@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5.05@5.40, standard 


patent $4.70@5.20, straight $4.40@4.70, 
first clear $4.10@4.40. 


MILLFEED 


Bran has firmed up again and prices 
have balanced the loss of the previous 
week. A fairly good demand prevails 
for bran and shorts, jobbers, mixers, and 
the consuming trade having been in the 
market. Eastern buyers have been in- 
quiring here, and it is reported that 
some Kansas City and Minneapolis job- 
bers have been buying back bran. Offer- 
ings from mills are limited, and most of 
the business passing is with resellers. 
Flour middlings are in eres request, 
and fair sales are reported with the con- 
suming trade. — 

Spring bran is quoted at $28@29.65 
ton, hard winter bran $29@29.25, soft 
winter bran $29@29.75, standard mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.65, flour middlings $31 
@33.65, red dog $35@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Bept. 8-6 .ccccccece 40,000 28,000 70 
Previous week ..... 40,000 30,000 75 
YOar A280 .cccocccee 40,000 31,000 78 
Two years ago..... 40,000 18,000 45 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was strong, and 
premiums are higher for the week. Re- 
ceipts fell off considerably, arrivals 
amounting to 1,299 cars, compared with 
2,538 the previous week and 766 a year 
ago, There was a good general demand, 
and mills were keen buyers of choice 
milling wheat. Only about half of the 
arrivals were classed as good, and mills 
paid premiums for what they wanted. 
Red winters were wanted mainly by out- 
side mills. Premiums on No. 1 red were 
around 34%,@4c over September, and on 
No. 2 red about 3@3%4c over. 

No. 1 hard winter held around 1@4c 
over, and No. 2 hard at 3@10c over. 
Local and outside mills were ready buy- 
ers of choice, and elevators continued to 
take the lowef grades at wide discounts. 
Not much spring wheat is arriving, but 
there is a keen demand for the light 
offerings. Most of this is Illinois wheat, 
and premiums on No. 1 dark northern 
were 15@25c over, No. 2 dark 10@20c 
over, and No. 1 northern 3@20c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.0614@1.07 
bu, No. 2 red $1.06@1.06%, No. 3 red 
$1.05@1.05%, ; No. 1 hard $1.07@1.15, No. 
2 hard $1.06@1.13, No. 3 hard $1.05@ 
1.07; No. 1 dark northern $1.18@1.28, 
No. 2 dark $1.13@1.23, No. 1 northern 
$1.06@1.23, No. 2 northern $1.05@1.18. 

Closing prices, daily, of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
Bept. 2 wccccccess $1.02% $1.06% $1.12% 
Bape. BF wncccccee sossce aahae's aseeee 
GO. @ cocctcccas 1.01% 1.05% 1.11% 
Bemt. 6 cicscceca. 1.01% 1.05% 1.11% 
Bept. 6 ...ccecvse 1.01% 1.05% 1.11% 
DM weed tas hen 1.03 1.06% 1.12% 
*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Sept. 8, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls..... 200 415 163 278 
Wheat, bus.... 2,156 1,462 2,390 1,420 
Corn, BUR. cccct 1,665 4,590 1,204 2,183 
Oats, bus...... 1,926 2,146 1,161 1,713 
Ree; BER. cccee 63 70 44 68 
Barley, bus.... 253 312 111 72 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was fairly active, and prices were 
strong, although they eased off a little 
at the week end. Receipts totaled 860 
cars, against 1,270 in the previous week 
and 2,541 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
were 675,000 bus. No. 1 mix was 
quoted at 89144@90c bu, No. 2 mixed 


891, @89%,c, No. 3 mixed 88%4,c; No. 1 
yellow 894,@90%4c, No. 2 yellow 8914@ 
90Y4%,c, No. 3 yellow 8914c; No. 2 white, 
8914, @89%c. 

Rye was stronger, and cash demand 
was good, with also fairly liberal sales 
for export. Offerings were light and 
easily disposed of. Receipts totaled 38 
cars, against 58 in the previous week and 
51 a year ago. No. 2 sold at 74%4c 
bu, and No. 8 at 78c. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Conditions are not much changed. The 
trade is coming in right along for near- 
by requirements, but buying for deferred 
delivery for the present is rather re- 
stricted. Directions on old orders are 
good, and mills are operating steadily. 
Export business continues limited. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.05@2.20 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2@2.07%%, white and yellow cream 
meal $2@2.071%, pearl and granulated 
hominy $2.071,@2.10, oatmeal $2.75, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.35 
per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There is not much change in the oil 
meal market. Prices remain at $48 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for near-by and forward 
delivery, and demand is fairly active. 
The consuming trade has been buying 
steadily, and mills report fair sales to 
jobbers. 

NOTES 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., is in the East on business. 

I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis feed job- 
ber, was a recent caller on the trade in 
Chicago. 

H. D. Crooks, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, is in New York on 
a business trip. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, is returning from 
an eastern business trip. 

H. W. Pettibone, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor to the local office. 

J. M. Livingston, president Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a two months’ European trip. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
visited in Chicago on his way back from 
an eastern trip. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on his 
way back from the East. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
P. Ronan on Sept. 7. Mr. Ronan is a 
flour broker in Chicago, and his many 
friends extend hearty congratulations. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left for Kansas City 
on Sept. 6, to confer with Charles L. 
Roos, president, on Federation matters. 


Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago prior to attending a meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Mil- 
waukee Sept. 10-14. 

Edward G. Goeke, of Edward F. 
Goeke Sons, flour and feed, and E. L. 
Moser, of the North Side Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind., visited the office of John W. 
Burns, Chicago manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, during the week end- 
ing Sept. 8. 

J. W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour jobbers, Chicago, is on a two 
weeks’ trip calling on mill connections in 
Illinois and Missouri. Otto L. Kohnert, 
of this firm, is back again at his desk, 
after an extended vacation spent on a 
motor trip to the Pacific Coast and at 
his country home in northern Michigan. 

Some members of the Chicago flour 
trade who will be present at the annual 
meeting of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at French Lick next week are 
John W. Burns, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation; C. A. Bunnell and R. G. 
Lockhart, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; H. 
B. Smith and Carl B. Mueller, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; H. C. Brown and C. 
M. Hidding, Quaker Oats Co; Herman 
F. Wright, American Hominy Co. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week: 50,000 bbls flour, of which 31,000 
went to Buffalo and 19,000 to Erie; 2,- 
222,000 bus wheat, of which 592,000 went 
to Buffalo, 585,000 to Montreal, and 1,- 
045,000 to Port Colborne; 599,000 bus 
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corn, of which 110,000 went to Buffalo, 
58,000 to 7 2 - 65,000 to Depot 
Harbor, 55,000 to Montreal, 246,000 to 
Collingwood, and 65,000 to Port Col- 
borne; 234,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 


The fifth class of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking, Chicago, started 
Sept. 5. That the school is receiving the 
support of association members is proved 
by the enrollment. According to Dean 
Morison, 36 students are now learning 
how to run a bakeshop, which is the 
maximum number. J. M. Livingston, 
chairman of the institute committee, has 
been ~e | responsible for the rapid 
growth and popularity of the school. 
He reorganized the whole course to take 
in bakery accounting as well as shop 
work, and placed great emphasis on 


keeping the bakery on the black side of 
the ledger. 
The American Railway Association, in 


a letter sent out to shippers of basic 
commodities, including coal, urges them 
to hasten shipments, as a car shortage 
is impending despite the excellent condi- 
tion of the roads as a whole. The short- 
age is expected to come on gradually as 
the volume of freight increases, the 
maximum being reached early in Octo- 
ber. It is stated that at present the rail- 
roads have a surplus of cars totaling ap- 
proximately 75,000, which has been main- 
tained in spite of the fact that loadings 
have been at a maximum rate. However, 
a further substantial increase in loadings 
is counted upon to bring on a shortage 
within a few weeks. 


The Sawers Grain Co. Chicago, of 
which Governor W. T. McCray, of In- 
diana, was vice president, has suspended 
business. This action is the indirect re- 
sult of inability on the part of the firm 
to meet calls from banks and other in- 
terests for increased margins made nec- 
essary by the governor’s difficulties. Ina 
statement issued by William Simons, 
president, the company is represented 
to be in a position of overextended cred- 
its and to possess insufficient liquid as- 
sets to continue in business. It has 
therefore been forced to liquidate and 
pay creditors through a creditors’ com- 
mittee. According to a report of the 
temporary creditors’ committee the as- 
sets exceed liabilities by $200,000. 


MILWAUKEE 

Judging by the improvement in inquiry 
as the position of wheat and the grain 
market in general improved during the 
week ended Sept. 8, many flour buyers 
are becoming less bearish, and are be- 
ginning to feel that perhaps the low 
price era is over for this crop. The 
easier tone of the markets at the end of 
the week came too late to exert any 
appreciable effect on the flour trade, al- 
though inquiry was slightly less active. 

Sales for the week were about equal 
to the weekly averages of the recent past. 
No large lots were worked, but the rela- 
tively large number of small orders made 
up a moderate aggregate. Surveying 
current trade conditions as a whole, flour 
business lacks the usual zest which the 
fag-end of summer ordinarily shows. A 
very respectable volume of business was 
placed during July and “J August for 
delivery up to the close of the present 
year, with some mills having bookings 
specifying delivery up to May 1. The 
amount of 1924 business on mill books 
at present, however, is very small. 

After making advances that appeared 
rather sharp, spring wheat dropped ack 
to the level of the previous week end, 
but winter wheat samples netted an ad- 
vance of Ic bu. The effect was to press 
Kansas prices slightly upward, while 
spring flour remained practically un- 
changed, but considerably firmer than 
before. A climb in millfeed prices off- 
set to some extent the tendency of fiour 
to advance. 

Prices on old crop spring wheat flour 
remained about stationary, while on new 
a hardening tendency is noted. At the 
close, on Sept. 8, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$6.90@7.15, and straight at $6.40@6.65, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

So little clear flour is available that 
there is barely a market. Local mills are 
sold up considerably in advance, espe 
cially on prime clear. Other grades are 
moving less actively, and prices are 
largely nominal on an unchanged basis. 
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First clear was quoted at $5.25@5.50, and 
second at $4.20@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Only the smaller bakers were in the 
market for Kansas patent. Mills either 
held prices firm or advanced them 5@10c 
pbl, due to the advance in the premium 
on winter wheat. This resulted in bring- 
ing Kansas prices nearer to those of 
spring, yet the spread is of sufficient pro- 
portions to induce those who buy on price 
to favor southwestern. The jobbing 
trade reported purchases by bakers and 

rocers in small lots to keep supplies re- 
plenished and no desire apparent to an- 
ticipate needs. Fancy brands of Kansas 
short patent were quoted at $6.20@6.45, 
and straight at $5.80@6.05, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Soft winter patents, which ruled easier, 
have gained some strength, but sales are 
light, with most customers fairly well 
supplied for the present. Soft winter 
bakers patent was offered at $5.60@5.70 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., mill. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ..cseceeee 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,800 23 
Last year ...eeeeee 16,000 1,000 6 
Two irs Ago..... 24,000 13,287 55 
Three years ago.... 24,000 8,700 36 
Four years” ago.... 18,000 11,500 66 
Five years ago..... 16,000 10,500 66 

RYE FLOUR 


It would appear from the actions of 
the rye market that at last a recovery 
has set in from the depressing situation 
which carried this grain to probably the 
lowest point on record. A net advance 
of 5@6e bu for the week, with no seri- 
ous setbacks to interrupt the strong up- 
ward trend, forced rye flour prices up- 
ward, and while there has been no scram- 
ble to buy it, sales have improved re- 
markably well, and customers seemed to 
want it at the advance. There has been 
very little forward buying of rye flour 
in the new crop year. The best business 
came from the bakery trade, there being 
little other demand. Prices are 5@l5c 
bbl higher. Choice Wisconsin fancy pat- 
ent was quoted at $4.05@4.35, straight at 
$3.85@4.10, and dark at $3.40@3.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

CORN GooDs 

Prices of corn goods remain largely 
nominal. The price of corn is too high to 
attract anything but a very small pro- 
portion of the business usually coming 
to corn mills. In other years the late 
summer season was not particularly ac- 
tive, but this year trade has been abso- 
lutely dead. Prices are unchanged, but 
firmer. Corn flour was quoted at $2.05 
@2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn 
grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 

There was a strong demand for mill- 
feed, and prices advanced sharply. A 
greatly improved call for bran injected 
the strong tone, and while middlings came 
in for a share of the business, the light 
feed reached a parity with middlings. 
Mills have practically nothing to offer, 
being sold ahead for weeks. Buyers were 
in a scramble to cover requirements on 
Sept. 6-8, and paid almost any price 
just to get feed. 

Mills quote standard bran at $31@ 
31.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, stand- 
ard fine middlings $31@31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@82, red dog $34.50@35, rye 
feed $27.50@28, hominy feed $36.50, re- 
ground oat feed $13.50@14, old process 
oil meal $48.50@49.50, cottonseed meal 
$42@49, and gluten feed $41.75, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed steady to Ic higher. Re- 
ceipts, 74 cars; previous week, 65; last 
year, 110. Good demand from shippers 
and millers. Cash basis strong. No. 1 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.22@ 
1,29, No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.18@1.25; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.12, No. 2 
$1.09@1.11, No. 3 $1.06@1.08; No. 1 red 
winter $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.07@1.08, No. 
3 $1.04@1.07; No. 1 mixed $1.06@1.14, 
No. 2 $1.05@1.13, No. 3 $1.03@1.09. 

Rye closed 5@6c higher. Receipts, 18 
cars; previous week, 25;-last year, 36. 
Offerings light and strong demand pre- 
vails on advancing market, shippers buy- 
ing at advanced premium. Milling de- 
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mand improved. No. 1 closed at 73%4c; 
No. 2, 731%%4c; No. 3, 724,@73%c; No. 4, 
10@72¥,c. 


Corn closed %,@114c higher. Receipts, . 


219 cars; previous week, 262; last year, 
241. Good local and shipping demand. 
Basis improved and discounts on mixed 
reduced. Yellow in best request. No. 2 
white closed at 89%c; No. 2 yellow, 
901%4c; No. 2 mixed, 8914, @89%4c. 

Oats closed %@lc higher. Receipts, 
348 cars; previous week, 515; last year, 
150. Market strong on improved basis. 
Shippers and local buyers active. Cereal 
mills absorbed the choice. heavy. No. 3 
white closed at 39@40c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
181 cars; previous week, 174; last year, 
127. Choice firm; low grades quiet. Good 
demand for malting, with offerings light. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 71@72c; fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 
60@70c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 55 
@58c; feed, 55@58c. Iowa was quoted 
at 56@72c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 60 


E. J. Koppelkam, a Milwaukee grain 
man, has purchased at receiver’s sale the 

lant of the Citizens’ Gas Co., Iron 
laountaia, Mich. The concern has been 
reorganized and recapitalized. Mr. Kop- 
pelkam will continue to devote the major 
part of his time to his Milwaukee in- 
terests. 

The Pere Marquette Steamship Line 
has purchased the Berkeley, an Atlantic 
coastwise steamer, and will place it in 
regular service between Milwaukee and 
Ludington-Manistee, as a companion ship 
to the Nevada. The new yessel has been 
named the Virginia. The Pere Mar- 
quette thus will have two modern steel 
ships in the package freight and passen- 
ger service across the lake. 

A new interest, known as the United 
Feed Dealers, Inc., has been organized 
in Milwaukee to take over the plant and 
business of the Parry Products Co., 
3601-3611 National Avenue. Officers of 
the new company: president, Fred W. 











Agricultural Students Inspecting the Santa Fe Elevator, Chicago 


@72c; Minnesota, 55@72c; Dakota, 55@ 
69c; feed and rejected, 55@58c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1 


1923 1922 923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 61,250 38,350 9,770 20,275 
Wheat, bus.. 103,600 152,600 38,808 84,300 
Corn, bus.... 324,120 372,880 183,640 148,422 
Oats, bus.... 754,600 317,250 537,676 424,550 
Barley, bus.. 284,400 192,760 41,160 82,590 
Rye, bus..... 25,470 43,865 18,810 33,912 
Feed, tons... 2,400 1,830 7,127 5,164 

NOTES 


A delegation of 15 to 20 Milwaukee 
me men will represent the Chamber of 

ommerce at the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-3. 


The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has admitted 
to membership Anthony J. Hinton, of 
the W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee, C. A. 
Sorenson, Milwaukee, and Frank R. 
Gulick, Chicago. 

A new feed brokerage house has been 
established at 172 Thirteenth Street, Mil- 
waukee, by Thomas B. Mercer, widely 
known in the northwestern trade through 
long connections with leading feed manu- 
facturers as Wisconsin representative. 


Since the firm of Commerford & Clark, 
flour and feed dealers, Appleton, Wis., 
announced its intention to retire because 
of the advanced age of the partners, the 
business has been acquired by Lawrence 
Lutz, who will conduct it through a man- 
ager. 

Roy I. Campbell, for 20 years asso- 
ciated with Runkel & Dadmun, handling 
grain and seed shipments on ’change, has 
taken over the business of this concern, 
which recently announced its intention to 
retire. Mr. Campbell takes the same 
quarters at 300 Mitchell Building, and 
will do business as Roy I. Campbell, suc- 
cessor to Runkel & Dadmun. 


Schwinn; vice president, Charles A. 
Starkey; secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, Thomas W. Parry. The con- 
cern is well financed, and is making an 
aggressive campaign for business. 


The Chamber of Commerce has amend- 
ed its rules to make the warehouse re- 
ceipts of Milwaukee regular elevators 
only deliverable on contracts for the fu- 
ture delivery of rye, beginning with Sep- 
tember contracts. For many years the 
rules permitted members to buy and sell 
rye for future delivery on the basis of 
regular receipts of other approved mar- 
kets, but they now restrict deliveries to 
local receipts. This restriction was im- 
posed on oats some time ago, and it is 
stated to be the intention of the board 
to extend tke rule to wheat, corn and 
barley in due time. 

L, E. Meyer. 





AMERICAN CANNED MILK PRODUCTION 

Slight decreases over the previous 
year’s pack are noted in the annual 
canned milk production statistics just 
furnished the Department of Commerce 
by the National Canners’ Association 
covering the 1922 pack. Based upon re- 
turns furnished the association by the 
80-odd milk condensories in this country, 
the industry last year produced 4,784,000 
cases of condensed and 19,088,000 cases 
of evaporated milk, while in 1921, 4,800,- 
000 and 22,360,000 cases, respectively, 
were manufactured. These figures are 
on the basis of 48 14-oz cans of con- 
densed milk to the case, while the evap- 
orated is based upon the same number of 
1-lb cans. So far as the condensed va- 
rigty is concerned the industry is back to 
itt pre-war stage of production. While 
the packing of evaporated milk has de- 
clined since the peak of 1919, there was 
still two and a half times as much packed 
in 1922 as during the pre-war average of 
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1911 to 1918. The dropping off in the 
manufacture of both kinds of milk dur- 
ing the last few years may be traced 
largely to the declining sales abroad, the 
American product being severely pushed 
by cheap European brands. 





CHICAGO’S MARKETING MACHINERY 

In order to get firsthand impressions 
of the various stages of marketing grain, 
seven men, all students of the American 
Institute of Agriculture, were conducted 
by one of the members of the institute’s 
staff through the Chicago market on 
Aug. 15-16. 

While the students have had thorough 
training by correspondence in the vari- 
ous phases of grain marketing, the insti- 
tute thought it advisable to give them 
an opportunity to see the marketing ma- 
chinery at work. They first saw the 
grain being sampled by official state sam- 
plers and inspected by state inspectors. 
The supervision by federal authorities 
was also observed. One of the federal 
supervisors gave personal attention to 
the party during this part of the trip. 

The students were then taken to the 
floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
where they stayed for an hour, minglin 
with the buyers and sellers of grain ont 
watching the transactions. This special 
privilege of going onto the floor of the 
Board of Trade is a rare one, not ex- 
perienced by many, even those who are 
actively engaged in the marketing of 
grain. On this part of the trip, one of 
the men saw a carload of corn he had 
shipped a few days previously sold to a 
buyer. 

The party then visited one of the 
large terminal elevators, where over 
1,250,000 bus wheat alone were in stor= 
age. They went through the elevator 
from top to bottom, with the manager 
as guide, and not only received most 
valuable firsthand impressions, but were 
given many practical hints which will 
enable them to be more successful in the 
loading and shipping of grain. ; 

One of the country’s largest banks 
was next visited, and a conference was 
held with the vice president who has 
charge of loans to the large terminal 
grain companies. This banker was un- 
usually specific and confidential in his 
remarks, giving actual examples of 
financing and showing why it is that 
grain men are loaned such large amounts 
of money. 

Another conference was held with the 
federal administrator of the futures 
trading act. Here they received infor- 
mation as to the method being followed 
by this administrative office in collecting 
data regarding future trading. They 
were also given practical examples of the 
need for this supervision and of the 
methods followed in forestalling mislead- 
ing reports. 

One of the most enjoyed parts of the 
visit was a trip through the $50,000,000 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
at Argo, Ill., where they saw corn being 
manufactured into many different prod- 
ucts. The trip through this plant con- 
sumed four hours and every part of the 
process was thoroughly explained, the 
men thus getting a splendid impression 
of the value of corn as a raw material 
for manufacturing and the qualities that 
are essential in corn to make it bring the 
highest market price. 





LAND RECLAMATION IN ITALY 

A very important field of activity in 
Italy is that of land reclamation. While 
a ey deal has already been accom- 
plished in this connection, especially in 
the districts of Emilia and the Veneto, 
hundreds of thottsands of acres still re- 
main which could be profitably brought 
under intensive cultivation. One tract 
which has been reclaimed was formerly 
almost entirely covered with stagnant 
water, being below the level of the sea 
and of the branches of the Po, and was 
inhabited only by wild animals and water 
fowl. Today it includes many villages, 
housing a population of about 8,000, while 
the land has been entirely restored and 
brought under cultivation. Churches, 
schools, roads and canals have been con- 
structed and every house is supplied with 
electric light and power. The reclaimed 
land is said to be unusually fertile, wheat, 
sugar beets, tobacco, grapes, etc., yielding 
abundant crops thereon, according to re- 
orts to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
epartment of Commerce. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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by copyright. Republication permitted when 
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OVERSEAS TRADE STAGNATION 


London as a port has taken on a 
more hopeful aspect, with the return to 
work of the dockers, lightermen and 
stevedores. It is hard to fix in figures 
the amount of damage done and trade 
lost by this unfortunate and ineffective 
strike, but the disorganization and chaos 
created by it will not be cleared up for 
weeks. 

It did not require this upheaval in 
the country’s trade to make matters 
worse, as the conditions were bad enough 
without it. The Times has stated that a 
trustworthy indication of the present 
condition of over-sea commerce was pro- 
vided by the highly unsatisfactory state 
of the produce and freight markets, a 
combination of causes having contributed 
to make the present period the quietest 
and most difficult for cargo shipping 
within the memory of _ shipbrokers. 
Every effort to maintain sailings of 
cargo liners is being made, but reports 
are common of the continued laying up 
of such vessels. The employment or 
idleness of tonnage is dependent on the 
volume of commerce, and so the present 
stagnation in freight markets clearly re- 
flects the extreme inactivity of over-sea 
trade. 

Nature, it must be admitted, has her 
part in the present dullness in over-sea 
commerce, She has been mainly respon- 
sible for the bountiful grain crops of 
Europe, which means that this year the 
Continent will not need to look across 
the oceans for such large supplies as in 
the past. France, although a large im- 
porter of wheat last year, is particularly 
fortunate, for according to present indi- 
cations she will need little this season, 
and then only in the spring. Italy bought 
heavily last year, but this year the home 
production is more satisfactory. Ger- 
many is gravely handicapped in buying 
by exchange, and has been doing business 
with Russia in corn and rye, partly on a 
barter basis. 

This country, as usual, will need to 
import grain on a large scale, but Brit- 
ish buying will not be sufficient to absorb 
all supplies that the great grain produc- 
ing countries have to offer. For these 
countries the outlook is serious, especial- 
ly perhaps for Canada and the United 
States. They live largely by their pri- 
mary production, and if buying is not 
forthcoming all their vast commercial 
organization is adversely affected. 

The Times goes on to say: “Today, 
buying is easy; selling is hard for those 
who have the crops. The conditions only 
a short time ago were reversed. The out- 
look for the American growers is dark- 
ened further by the liability this country 
has incurred of paying £33,000,000 per 
annum in respect of the debt to the 
United States. While good for the 
American taxpayer, the withdrawal from 
this country of the purchasing power it 
represents can hardly fail to be shown 
in the restriction of European buying 
by that amount. The movement of such 
vast sums must tend to raise the rate 
of exchange, and so make American 
grain more costly than it otherwise 
would be. 





“In the years of strict economy that 
lie ahead it will be a case, more than 
ever, of those countries being able to 
sell their products in Europe that can 
deliver them cheapest. Low freights will 
assist them, and low freights for some 
time to come seem assured, as the ship- 
ping of the world is greater by some 15,- 
000,000 tons gross than it was before the 
war, and the volume of over-sea com- 
merce is smaller.” 


FLOUR MARKET 


Although the strike is over, the flour 
trade is suffering badly from the after- 
math, and prices show great irregularity, 
both on spot and for shipment. One 
thing seems very definite, and that is 
that the millers who draw their wheat 
supplies from London are out to get 
back the trade lost to port mills at other 
points, which during the period that 
London mills were shut down owing to 
their inability to get wheat sent flour 
into London freely, and to do this prices 
will be cut to prevent the outports get- 
ting a bigger hold on this trade than 
they had in the days before the strike. 

Every one in the trade lool’s for lower 
prices, which for the moment do not 
materialize; in fact, those for shipment 
seem to show some advance from day to 
day, and as the town millers reduced 
their prices Is on Aug. 22 for straight 
run flour, the importer is inclined to 
look upon an advance in cable prices 
with indifference, in view of the low 
price of the town miller, who if he is 
able to supply flour of the same strength 
as he was before the strike, will general- 
ly be able to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 

The mills are offering Canadian ex- 
port patents at 34s 6d@35s 6d, c.i.f., ac- 
cording to quality, for September sea- 
board shipment. Importers who took 
advantage of the low prices ruling about 
three weeks ago are making a few sales 
at 34s@34s 6d, c.i.f., September sea- 
board, while there is still a slow demand 
for flours of this description immediate- 
ly available at 38@39s, ex-store, which is 
equal to about 35s 6d@36s, net, c.i.f., but 
this premium is inclined. to ease off. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 
about 3s above export patents, and are 
meeting some demand at the equivalent. 
Mills generally are prepared to reduce 
their prices 1s per sack for October ship- 
ment from seaboard, and a further 6d 
for November seaboard, 

Kansas flours are offered at about 34s, 
c.i.f., for patents, and 31s, c.i.f., for good 
clears, but there seems to be no demand 
for these flours on this market. Choice 
Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
24s, c.i.f., while ordinary quality can 
be purchased at Is less. 

Australian flours have been in demand 
but are now quiet, there being apparent- 
ly some weak holders who want to quit 
their holdings, but equal to 33s can be 
made landed for flour which is available, 
although for shipment during September, 
prices have hardened up to 29s, c.if., 
after 28s 6d had been accepted. 

With free offerings of English wheat 
the price for all English straight run 
has declined, and 31s, or even less, might 
be acceptable for immediate delivery, 
ex-rail, London. London millers on Aug. 
22 reduced the official price for straight 
run flour to 38s, delivered, which is 
about equal to 34s, c.i.f., and it is under- 
stood that with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions they are holding firm for this 
price, but for October delivery it is rg- 
ported from more than one source that a 
reduction of 4@5s per sack would be 
made, which would bring the price down 
to about 33s, delivered, or 29s, c.i.f. 
These latter prices will make it very dif- 





ficult to compete with Canadian export 
patents where they are today. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour during the week end- 
ing Aug. 22 have been extremely small, 
in fact almost constitute a _ record, 
amounting, as they do, to only 3,330 
sacks of 280 lbs each. They are as fol- 
lows: from the United States, 900; Aus- 
tralia, 1,600; Continent, 830. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been an active demand for 
wheat, and prices all show a fair ad- 
vance. As regard Manitoba wheats, the 
prices given are well below those at 
which the wheat can be purchased from 
American and Canadian grain houses. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, arrived, was 
sold on Aug. 22 at 44s 9d@45s._ For 
September-October shipment 43s 6d has 
been paid, and 42s 101%4d for October- 
November, both of which show an ad- 
vance of 1s 6d per qr on the week. No. 
2 hard winters sold at 40s 6d, net, ar- 
rived, which, however, is no advance. 
Rosafe, 621%-lb, for August shipment 
made 41s 3d. Choice white karachi 
afloat sold at 40s 6d, and August-Sep- 
tember at 40s 714d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Town made offals are still scarce, but 
seem to be sufficient for requirements. 
Middlings are inclined to ease, and could 
possibly be purchased at £8 10s, ex-mill. 
Bran is quoted at £5 5s, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are steady at about £5, c.i.f., 
but landed parcels would bring a rela- 
tively higher price. 

OATMEAL 

There is a very quiet trade in oat- 
meal on the spot, but owing to lower 
prices being indicated for shipment a 
few buyers are prepared to operate. It 
is reported that 35s 6d, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, has been accepted for rolled oats 
and 34s 6d for oatmeal, but this needs 
confirmation. London milled are inclined 
to be easier, as supplies become avail- 
able from the docks. Scotch oatmeal is 
very scarce, and new crop will be de- 
layed. 


LIVERPOOL 


A fair trade is passing, and the mar- 
ket has regained some of its old-time 
vigor. This is undoubtedly due chiefly 
to the nearness of the Canadian crop, 
and with the various reports, both good 
and bad, floating about, the dullness that 
has prevailed for a long time in Liver- 
pool has disappeared. Winnipeg is 
about one cent higher and the American 
about unchanged on the week. Liverpool 
graded wheat futures have ruled steady, 
with a slight upward tendency. October 
is at about 8s 714d and December at 8s 
7d, which is a rise of 144d and 1d, respec- 
tively. ‘ 

Flour importers do not report any in- 
creased demand, chiefly due to the fact 
that, despite the advance in wheat, Liv- 
erpool millers have reduced quotations 
for all their grades about 6d@Is per 
sack, Manitoba export patents have ris- 
en considerably in price, being quoted at 
34s, c.i.f., for September seaboard, and 
are very scarce on spot. American soft 
winter patents are about unchanged at 
33s, prompt seaboard, with only a fair 
demand. 

The chief interest, so far as flour is 
concerned. is in Australians, which are 
undoubtedly very cheap, best patent, 
September seaboard, being quoted at 29s, 
c.if., while afloat and arrived are quoted 
at about 30s 6d, c.i.f. Kansas patents 
are held at around 33s 6d for September, 
without any result. 

Home millers report that bakers are 
showing rather more interest, and it is 


evident that some of the old contracts 
are now expiring. Prices are about as 
follows: bakers, 32s 6d; straight run, 35s 
6d; top patents, 36s 6d. 


LOW GRADES 


Minneapolis second clears are now 
rather too dear for this market at 22s 
6d, c.i.f., for September seaboard, and 
cannot compete with River Plate flour 
at £8 15s for same position. Some of 
the arrivals of this flour have been of 
very good quality, and in some cases )uy- 
ers would give the option to Plate flour 
if at the same price as Minneapolis sec- 
ond clears. 

MILLFEED 

There are still no offers of American 
linseed cake for September onward, and 
£8 12s 6d has been taken by resellers 
for stuff afloat and also August sea- 
board. It looks at present as though 
there will be very little trade in this 
article in the autumn months, as the 
large crushers here are filling their needs 
with all the cheap resale cake they can 
get hold of. 


SCOTLAND 


Australian is the cheapest flour on the 
market here at the present time. This is 
partly at the expense of importers. A 
shipment of 50,000 sacks was landed re- 
cently, and on Aug. 21 another cargo of 
the same size reached the Clyde. ‘The 
current c.i.f. price for Australian flour 
is 31s on spot while for August shipment 
the quotation is 28s 6d, which is the low- 
est point yet touched in flour values in 
Scotland since the great upward move 
due to the war. 

The difference between the price now 
ruling on the Australian shipments and 
the cost of the flour to the importer is 
probably 4@5s per sack. A good many 
merchants had been bringing in this stuff 
unsold. The desire to keep business go- 
ing and the recent easing of prices for 
North American flours are the cause of 
the losses on the Australian imports. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Current prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis, apart from Australian rates quot- 
ed above, are as follows: home millers’ 
top grade, 33s per 280 lbs, ordinary 
grade 31s; imported Manitobas, top 
grade 34s@34s 6d for immediate ship- 
ment and about 2s per sack less for Oc- 
tober shipment. American winters are 
dearer at 33s 6d, and Canadian winters 
at 32s@32s 6d. Generally speaking. the 
market is quiet. 


OUTLOOK IN OATMEAL TRADE 


It is perhaps too early to foreshadow 
the trend of the oatmeal trade in Scot- 
land for the winter, but merchants be- 
lieve that the crop prospects, comlined 
with the volume of imported oats, should 
give cheaper oatmeal. The crop of vats 
in Scotland, the most important of our 
cereals, gained immensely from the wirm 
weather, early in July. The showers ex- 
perienced since then have helped to swell 
the grain, though more sunshine for ‘ip- 
ening is required. Harvesting has be- 
gun in the east, though it will be a fort- 
night before cutting is general throv¢h- 
out Scotland. 

Meanwhile, prices of both oats and 
oatmeal are easing, not so much beciwse 
of the imminence of the new home crop 
as because of the large stocks of im- 
ported oats on the market. The margin 
between the imported and the home oats 
at present is wide. The best grade of 
imported oats, No. 2 Canadian western, 
is offered at about 9@10s per qr !ess 
than the home: article of the best grade 
from the old crop. There is not yet any 
price basis for the new crop. Canadian 
oatmeal is available today at 19@15s per 
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sack of 280 lbs cheaper than the Scotch, 
yet there is no demand for it. This is 
very interesting, because it was argued in 
the House of Commons recently, when 
the demand was made for the marking 
of imported oatmeal, that it was the use 
of the imported article that was spoil- 
ing the market. The trade remembers, 
however, when Canadian oatmeal, though 
only 2@3s less than the home oatmeal, 
commanded a much better demand than 
now when it is so much cheaper, and in 
their opinion price has nothing to do 
with the lack of demand. The public is 
merely “off” porridge. That is the plain 
truth. 


IRELAND 

The flour trade is quiet again, without 
much change in forward values. In the 
north of Ireland, bakers are complain- 
ing of want of consumption. True, 
trade is not good. In Londonderry there 
are 3,000 on the unemployment register 
and short time in the shirt factories, 
while in Belfast the prospect for the 
coming winter looks gloomy unless there 
is an improvement in the linen and ship- 
building trades. 

No doubt the cheap prices of potatoes 
and some other commodities are having an 


effeci on the consumption of bread, 
which, in the opinion of the public in 
general, is too dear in comparison with 
the price of flour. In fact, all over Ire- 


land bakers could easily bring down 
bread another halfpenny per 4-lb loaf, 
which would increase their consumption 
and benefit the public in these bad times. 

The recent scheme for importing flour 
direct into Londonderry has had to be 
abandoned, as there was not sufficient 
bought to keep steamers going there, 
with the result that Londonderry will 
have to fall back again on foreign flour 
being transshipped via Belfast, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow which, of course, adds 
a little to the cost. 

In Dublin and the south, business has 
been better, and consumption is up to 
normal. No doubt this is due to the in- 
flux of visitors which generally takes 
place at this time of the year, and espe- 
cially this month, when the great Horse 
Show is held at Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Some good short Manitoba patents are 
offered for prompt shipment at 37s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, but for 
October-November shipment it is pos- 
sible to buy at 36s. Some of the best 
export patent grades are offered at 34s, 
net, cif., Belfast, and 35s, Dublin, 
prompt shipment, and at Is less for Oc- 
tober-November seaboard. Minneapolis 
flours are dearer, being offered at 34@ 
36s, net, cif., according to mill and 
quality. 

American soft winters have been un- 
certain in price, being offered in some 
cases at 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s, 
Dublin, and in others at as high as 36 
@3is. Business in American soft win- 
ters is very difficult, and only those flours 
offered on the low basis have been able 
to command sales. Their chief competi- 
tors are Irish and Australian flours. The 
latter have been exceedingly low, it be- 
ing possible to obtain a very fair export 
patent on spot at equal to 34s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, while the offers for August- 
September shipment were as low as 3ls, 
net, c.i.f. 

Despite these low prices the sale of 
these flours is not large, as they are not 
very popular for general use in the Irish 
market, being chiefly bought for mixing 
purposes. 

OATMEAL 


Both home and foreign oatmeal have 
been firm. The demand for Irish rolled 
oats has been well maintained at 44@45s 
per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Medium oatmeal is quoted at about 
42s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., either port, 
and is scarce. American flake main- 
tained its price at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, but it is possible to buy a 
good quality rolled oats at August-Sep- 
tember seaboard at 39s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast and Dublin. Pinhead oatmeal is 
quoted at 40s for shipment by Canadian 
mills, and this price would also be ac- 
cepted on spot. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good demand for all classes 
of offals. Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land are firm at £10 per ton for coarse 
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bran, the finer sorts commanding 10s 
more. Feedingstuffs generally have been 
dull and depressed, especially in the 
north of Ireland, where the price of In- 
dian meal has dropped to £9 2s 6d per 
ton, and to about £11 10s for flaked 
corn. 

Linseed cakes are about unchanged, 
being quoted for shipment at £10 7s 6d 
@£10 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Stocks are not large, but equal to 
requirements. Decorticated cotton cakes 
are firm, consumers being chiefly de- 
pendent on the home millers, who are 
asking £13, ex-mill. Imported cake is 
not plentiful, and sellers are able to 
obtain £12 per ton, f.o.r., Belfast or 
Dublin. 


HOLLAND 


Recent fine weather has been sup- 
planted by heavy rains with strong 
winds, which might be expected to cause 
damage to the crops still on stalk, and 
which normally would have been of some 
influence and have easily created a 
stronger feeling in the market. Some 
disappointment in this respect, however, 
cannot materially change the feeling that 
prevails on the whole that crops will be 
considerably larger and of better quality 
than was the case last year, which does 
not apply to this country only, but to 
most continental countries. 

With this prospect and the reports 
about large non-European crops, it can 
readily be understood that traders are 
not anxious to step in and purchase, and 
the small demand is already causing quo- 
tations for home grown products to de- 
cline. Inland new crop winter rye is now 
offering at 8 florins per 100 kilos, which 
is practically below pre-war prices. Al- 
though the offerings of inland wheat 
cannot be expected in any appreciable 
quantities for some weeks yet, it does not 
look as if they will fare much better in 
arousing interest on buyers’ part. 

The flour market, as can be expected 
under such conditions, does not show 
much animation, although various fresh 
sales have been put through at the slight- 
ly higher prices asked. This circum- 
stance is probably due to the fact that 
home millers, on account of their export 
orders, are less pressing with their of- 
fers in the home markets and are, there- 
fore, making room for the foreign com- 
modity. 

FLOUR PRICES 

The prices paid for Kansas hard wheat 
patents have ranged $5.80@6.10, and 
slightly higher in a few instances, vary- 
ing in accordance with appreciation of 
the brands. Offers of straight flours are 
scarce, and proportionately too high. 
Minneapolis patents are offering at $6.60, 
and in instances a little higher, but this 
price is practically above parity, and 
although a preference is always given 
here and a slightly higher price paid, the 
difference is too large to induce import- 
ers to consider such offerings. 

Inland flour is quoted at 16.10 florins 
per 100 kilos for immediate delivery, and 
millers do not show any anxiety or pres- 
sure to dispose of their product. As 
previously mentioned the circumstance 
that some fair orders for exportation 
across the borders are now being exe- 
cuted accounts for this fairly strong 
position. 

As regards further inquiries from 
abroad, for instance from Germany prin- 
cipally, it would appear that the more 
direct requirements are filled and no fur- 
ther sales of any importance have be- 
come known; the political position seems 
easier and, with the crops in central 
Europe becoming available every day, 
the outlook for a continuance of such ex- 
porting trade seems doubtful for the 
present. 





URGES REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE 

InpDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A decrease in the 
wheat average of 25 per cent through- 
out the United States so as to make this 
country, instead of Liverpool, the world 
wheat market, was urged by Grosvenor 
Dawe, assistant president of the Wheat 
Council of the “United States, in an ad- 
dress before the Indianapolis Advertis- 
ing Club recently, as the solution of the 
economic problem presented by the low 
rice of wheat. This is the end sought 
y the wheat council, working through 
various organizations and industries hav- 
ing relation to the wheat growing indus- 


try, in its campaign to help the wheat 
farmer out of his present economic trou- 
ble, he said. 

Mr. Dawe attributed present low wheat 
prices to an overproduction in the Unit- 
ed States and in other wheat producing 
countries of the world, asserting that it 
was purely a case wherein the supply 
was greater than the demand. The only 
solution for that, he said, was to reduce 
the acreage in the United States so that 
consumption would be equal to produc- 
tion, causing the pendulum in the mar- 
ket to swing the other way. 

Attempts at government control, price 
fixing or manipulation, he said, would not 
effect a solution. Rather, they would 
only bring disaster. 

“I beg of you to resist your own and 
every one’s tendency to turn to the gov- 
ernment to cure economic ills,” he said. 
“Our own common sense and adaptabil- 
ity must find the cure. I beg of you also 
to. remember that the more government 
control expands the less the individual 
amounts to. Along that road is wreck, 
ruin and Russian misery. The great 
principle of American life is the indi- 
vidual creating his own government, not 
the government crushing the individual.” 

Because wheat prices in most localities 
are now down to the level of corn prices, 
Mr. Dawe said, the Wheat Council was 
advising farmers to feed surplus wheat 
to hogs. 

Curis O. AxBion. 





CLAIM OF INFERIOR QUALITY 

A buyer of feed failed to show a cause 
of action against the manufacturing mill 
under a claim of inferior quality, ac- 
cording to the decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in the case of Hottelet Co. vs. 
Garden City Milling Co., 285 Fed. 693. 

Plaintiff sued to recover damages, on 
a theory that sugar beet meal purchased 
from defendant was not of merchant- 
able character. The trial judge decided 
in favor of the mill, and plaintiff ap- 
pealed. The circuit court of appeals af- 
firmed the judgment. 

It appears that the meal was shipped 
to consignees designated by plaintiff, 
and was afterwards reshipped to plain- 
tiff; and that at least some of the feed 
was adulterated and misbranded by some 
one other than defendant, after the meal 
had left the mill. In_ proceedings 
brought by the government the feed was 
condemned as being adulterated and mis- 
branded. In plaintiff's suit it was con- 
tended on his part that the adjudication 
in those proceedings was conclusive as 
to the quality of meal, making it im- 
proper for the court to admit evidence 
tending to show that the meal was in 
merchantable condition, but the courts 
decided that there was no such identity 
of issues in the two cases as to make 
the decrees in the condemnation pro- 
ceedings conclusive in this suit. 

On another phase of the case, and an- 
swering.a contention made by plaintiff’s 
attorneys to the effect that the trial 
judge improperly refused to instruct the 
jury that the violation of the pure food 
law by a manufacturer is evidence of 
neglect in the preparation of a_ food 
product, and that if the jury found that 
the defendant had violated that law in 
the Fagg * of the meal they should 
render a verdict for the plaintiff for 
such damages as the evidence convinced 
them it suffered, the court said: 

“This was not an action for damages 
for neglect, but one for breach of a con- 
tract. If the defendant did not break 
its contract it was not liable in this ac- 
tion, however negligent it may have been 
in the preparation of its product, and 
if it was guilty of a breach of its con- 
tract to the plaintiff's damage, the plain- 


tiff was entitled to recover, although the - 


defendant had exercised extraordinary 
care in manufacturing its meal.” 
Incidentally, the opinion recognized 
the correctness of a rule of law contend- 
ed for by plaintiff, that “where a manu- 
factured food product is purchased from 
the manufacturer for resale at another 
place and the object of the purchase is 
known to the seller, the latter impliedly 
warrants that the article is merchant- 
able, in proper condition to stand ship- 
ment by the means of transporting it, 
and to remain merchantable for a rea- 
sonable time after it has been received 


by the purchaser.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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FARMERS’ REAL COMPLAINT 


Indiana Farm Bureau Official Blames High 
Land Valuation and Increasing Taxa- 
tion for Agricultural Ils 





Evansvitte, Inv.—High valuation of 
property, with increasing taxation, is the 
real cause of distress to farmers in In- 
diana, rather than prices paid for their 
crops. This is the conclusion reached by 
William H. Lant, president of the farm 
bureau of Vanderburgh County, who has 
just returned from a trip upstate in the 
interest of the local bureau. The com- 
plaint heard in this county is voiced uni- 
versally wherever Mr. Lant has been. 

Under the law passed a few years ago, 
assessors are required to place 100 per 
cent valuation on realty and personal 
property. As a consequence, assessments 
have been high, sometimes double and 
treble previous ones. Farm values were 
obtained for realty through sales that 
were made at peak prices. Personal prop- 
erty estimates were left to the farmer, 
and if they did not look right were in- 
creased by what is known as the board of 
review of the county, a body taking the 
place of the old tax equalization board. 
This board of review is nonpartisan in its 
appointment, consisting of five men, two 
of whom are appointed by the county 
judge, the others being county officers. 

There is provision for appeal to the 
state tax board, but so far such action 
has usually resulted in either increasing 
the assessment or in letting the judgment 
of the local board stand. The assessment 
of Vanderburgh County this year for 
1923 taxes—current taxes are paid a year 
late in Indiana—has been increased $1,- 
400,000 over the year before. The county 
tax rate is to be increased through 
budgets prepared for 1924 in every de- 
partment of county government. 

The farmer is living on a higher plane 
than he ever has before. He lights his 
home with artificial gas, he drives an auto 
rather than old Dobbin, he sends his chil- 
dren to college, and he participates in 
the amusements, not only of his neigh- 
borhood, but of the near-by city or town 
as well. A government expert makes the 
statement that the farmer of today is 
spending more for gasoline than he spent 
for clothing in 1914. That statement an- 
swers a part of the inquiry, but there is 
nothing said regarding the upkeep of the 
auto that uses the gasoline, and it is well 
known that the first price of an auto is 
the least of its.burden on the purchaser. 

Indiana has embarked upon a scale of 
road building that has added to the 
weight of taxation. Hard surface roads 
are being built all over the state, bond 
issues have been piled up, and interest 
charges increased in many of the counties 
that reach into the millions of dollars. 
The state tax board has the last say in 
the issuance of bonds if objection is made 
by 10 taxpayers. There has been little 
objection to the road building pro- 
gramme, for farmers now use the high- 
ways with autos almost as much as the 
city dweller, who has forgotten what home 
looks like. 

Mechanics, including factory workers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and carpenters, all 
go to their eight hours of work in autos, 
and take the family out at night for a 
spin before late bedtime. The farmer, 
except in threshing season, or during the 
time he is putting his corn by, does the 
same thing. 

Taxes must be paid to keep this going. 
There are 15,000 autos in Vanderburgh 
County, or one to every four of the popu- 
lation. W. W. Ross. 





NEW ZEALAND’S WHEAT EMBARGO 

According to a statement by the min- 
ister of agriculture of New Zealand the 
embargo on wheat, which went into ef- 
fect on Feb. 8, 1917, will not be lifted 
until the end of February, 1924. “The 
purpose of the embargo was not to pro- 
hibit the importation of wheat as much 
as it was to encourage the use of New 
Zealand wheat within the dominion and 
to discourage exportation.” New Zea- 
land’s annual crop of wheat is barely 
enough to supply the local demands. In 
allowing the embargo to remain in force 
until the end of February, 1924, the min- 
ister of agriculture states that it is 
hoped by the department of agriculture 
to enable the farmers to get a sufficient 
price for their wheat this coming season 
to encourage larger acreage devoted to 
wheat growing. 
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Business with the mills is fair, although 
there has been some slowing down in new 
sales, perhaps due to urgent require- 
ments of the trade being taken care of, 
but more directly to recent fluctuations 
in the market and consequent uncertainty 
about future wheat prices. However, 
some sales are being made right along, 
both domestic and export, and the situa- 
tion is rather satisfactory. Output shows 
some reduction on account of the mills 
being closed down for Labor Day. 

Feed is keeping up in price and de- 
mand. One Toledo miller calls attention 
to the fact that he is now selling feed 
at about $10 above the low price of the 
crop, which in turn was nearly $10 above 
the low price of the last crop, about a 
year ago. Nevertheless, feed prices and 
demand have so far shown no marked 
symptoms of breaking, although mid- 
dlings is in slower movement than bran. 

It is this feed situation, and the 
strength it has developed so early in the 
crop, which is largely responsible for the 
satisfactory conditions which have pre- 
vailed in soft wheat milling. Of course 
this has been aided and abetted by com- 
paratively light flour stocks, a reaction 
against ruinous price cutting, and the 
further important fact that soft wheat 
flour is the cheapest flour on the market 
today. Some millers think it is likely to 
sell at a discount all througk the crop, 
and anticipate much advantage there- 
from. 

One Ohio miller feels so optimistic 
over the present outlook, and the way 
things are shaping, that he says there is 
certainly something the matter with the 
soft wheat miller who cannot make 
money on this crop. It looks so, but 
the crop year is still very young and 
many things may happen. According to 
present indications, it may be said that 
if the soft wheat miller does not make 
money it is his own fault. Margins have 
been better, and there is no reason why 
they should not continue that way. 

The wheat movement has dried up, and 
cash prices are stiffening. That does not 
particularly matter with millers who 
filled up their storage when the movement 
was on. They now have a good stock of 
wheat bought right, and are sitting pret- 
ty. Some say specifications are coming 
a bit slow, but operation is being main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate, at or near 
capacity. 

Everybody is busy around mill offices. 
The wheat market has got the trade 
guessing, and considerable attention is 
being given to it. There are many con- 
ditions to be considered. Sentiment is 
mixed and prone to sudden shifts, while 
some observers have no very pronounced 
opinion or leaning one way or the other, 
but are waiting for sentiment and the 
situation to crystallize. There is the feel- 
ing that the lowest prices of the crop 
have already been registered. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.01 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 7, the highest bid of the crop. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted at $5.10@5.15 bbl, local 
springs $6.35@6.50, local hard winters 
$6.05, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $29.50@31.25 
ton, mixed feed $31@31.50, and middlings 
$31.75@32.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Short patents from Kansas are quoted 
around $6.60 and 95 per cents $5.90, or 


thereabouts; spring short patents $6.90, 
and standard patents $6.50, basis 98's, 
Toledo rate points. Some big sales have 
been made by outside mills to the bakery 


trade and, while volume buying is tempo- 
rarily over, there is more or less pur- 
chasing going on all the time. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
8. BD | wins sos eeneseds 34,500 72 
Previous week ............ 44,400 92% 
ee ee 31,500 65% 
Two years ago ........-.+- 24,800 50% 
Three years ago ........... 17,200 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output ofac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ...... 25 148,410 93,282 62% 
Previous week.. 22 146,250 113,050 77 

Year ago ...... 22 150,600 92,987 61% 
Two years ago. 23 143,310 78,071 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cr——Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 179,200 86,000 45,595 21,480 
Corn, bus.... 30,000 77,500 5,550 8,070 
Oats, bus.... 118,900 26,650 118,695 18,250 


OHIO WHEAT CONTEST 


A new state wheat growing contest is 
to be staged in Ohio by extension spe- 
cialists in farm crops at the Ohio State 
University. It will be similar to that 
which has been conducted for a number 
of years in corn. The fields will be 10 
acres, the same size as those devoted to 
corn. 

A state honorary organization, known 
as the “Forty Bushel Wheat Club,” will 
be established similar to the “One Hun- 
dred Bushel Corn Club.” To be eligible, 
the contestant must grow 400 bus wheat 
on his plot, an average of 40 bus to the 
acre. The contest will be open to any 
Ohio farmer over 19 years of age. It is 
stipulated that the field must have regu- 
lar sides, so it can be measured easily 
and accurately by the judges. Any good 
variety of red winter wheat may be 
grown. 

The competition will be on a county 
basis, and the farmer with the best yield 
in a county will win the championship 
for that county, provided his yield ex- 
ceeds 25 bus per acre. If his yield is 40 
bus or more to the acre, he will also be 
given honorary membership on the rolls 
of the “Forty Bushel Wheat Club.” The 
farmer with the highest yield in the state 
will be named the state champion, and 
presented with a trophy cup at Farmers’ 
Week, to be held in February at the Ohio 
State University. 


WIDE RANGE IN WHEAT PRICES 


Commenting on the wide range in prices 

aid for wheat so far on the crop, C. B. 

iley, secretary Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a recent circular to his mem- 
bership has the following to say: “The 
reports show a range of 90@94c for No. 
1, and 86c@$1 for No. 2 wheat in In- 
diana, and 85c@$1 in Ohio, with a range 
in flour prices in Indiana straights of 
$5@6, while in Ohio the range is $5.25 
@6.50. 

“We assume the difference in the prices 
paid for wheat will justify this wide 
difference in prices for flour; however, 
we apprehend in some instances the dif- 
ference is the result of failure to care- 
fully count the cost of manufacturing 
and sale. We note in the Ohio report 
that those who sold flour at $5.25 paid 
94c for wheat, while those who sold at 
$6.50 paid 92c bu, while some paid $1 
for wheat and sold flour at $5.75. 

“In Indiana the highest for wheat is 
$1, and they sell patent in cotton at 
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$6.70, while the lowest price for flour is 
$5, with wheat 86c. We will be glad for 
each miller to give us his estimate or 
definite statement as to the quantity of 
No. 2 wheat required to make a barrel 
of straight flour, also the cost of pro- 
duction, other than the cost of the wheat. 
A little figuring by many millers may 
be advantageous. 

“According to government statistics, 
mills producing 1,000 bbls or more of 
flour per day require 2.18 bus good, 
merchantable 58-lb wheat equal to No. 
2 to produce a barrel of flour; or, in 
other words, in that kind of wheat there 
are 45.54 lbs of straight flour per bu. 
The invisible loss in grinding is not re- 
ported.” 

OHIO’S RECORD WHEAT YIELD 


What is said to be Ohio’s record wheat 
yield was made this year by Charles 
Karns, a Miami County farmer, who pro- 
duced 527 bus on 10 acres, an average 
of 53 bus per acre. He grew potatoes, 
corn, wheat and clover in rotation. Thus 
potatoes preceded this unprecedented 
wheat crop. The clover, before the pota- 
toes, had a dressing of manure, and 
when turned under 500 lbs fertilizer were 
applied for potatoes. 

After digging that crop, the field was 
double disked and dragged, and wheat 
seeded the first week in October, with 
200 Ibs per acre of 2-10-2 fertilizer. Two 
bushels per acre of certified gladden 
wheat were used. Good seed, good cul- 
tural practices, legumes, manure, fer- 
tilizer and proper seeding is Mr. Karns’s 
recipe for wheat culture. Frank H. 
Tanner, secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, is giving publicity to 
the above facts in his last circular to 
Ohio millers. 

NOTES 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is on his way home from a trip 
abroad. He sailed Sept. 7 on the Lap- 
land. 

J. Lee Krumm, Columbus, Ohio, has 
taken the account of the C. S. Christen- 
sen Co., Madelia, Minn., for Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

George N. Collins has become associ- 
ated with J. F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, 
Ohio, and will cover Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 

The Reynolds-Williams Co., brokers, 
Nashville, Tenn., have succeeded to the 
business formerly conducted by Richard 
Reynolds, the new partner being Cohen 
E. Williams. 

Owing to the short crop of hard winter 
wheat in Kansas and the spring wheat 
crop, some millers are of the opinion 
that soft winter wheat flour will be at 
a discount under both hard winter and 
spring, and that this should add greatly 
to the demand for their flour, 

Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
has been recommending to farmers that 
they plant soy beans, both for the profit 
of marketing the beans and as a fer- 
tilizer. Soy beans are said to be equal 
to clover as a soil builder. The freight 
rate, both state and interstate, on soy 
beans is the same as on bulk wheat. 

As a compliment to David Anderson, 
president National Milling Co., Toledo, 
who will sail from, Montreal, Sept. 15, 
for Europe, on account of his health, 
a number of his friends gave him a fare- 
well dinner at the Toledo Club, Sept. 8. 
It was attended by 15 members of the 
grain and milling trade, and an attrac- 
tive souvenir was printed and presented 
by Fred Haigh. Fred Mayer acted as 
toastmaster. 


EVANSVILLE 


The week of Sept. 2-8 has been marked 
by continued good business by Evans- 
ville flour millers, with many inquiries, 
both foreign and domestic, the latter 
leading. Quotations, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, 
$6.50 bbl; first patent, $6.20; straights, 
$5.25@5.90; Kansas, $7@7.25; clears in 
jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed continues in active demand, 
with prices advancing somewhat. En- 
gagements ahead are being booked by all 
of the millers at prices at date of de- 
livery. Quotations, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $29 ton; 
mixed feed, $31@32; shorts, $33. 

During the week millers advanced the 
price of local wheat to $1.03 at mills and 
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$1 at stations. Although the price js 
held to be good in the face of market 
conditions, there has been only a spas- 
modic delivery on the advance. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Up to the beginning of the week of 
Sept. 2-8 southeastern flour mills had 
been having a heavy volume of business 
both for immediate and deferred ship- 
ment. It is believed that buyers have 
anticipated their wants in a large meas- 
ure, and that little in the way of new 
bookings can be anticipated before De- 
cember. Buyers apparently are stil] 
friendly to the market, but are beiny dis- 
couraged from making purchases beyond 
their reasonable requirements. 

Mills have had some difficulty in coy- 
ering flour sales with wheat purchases, 
Most of them have, however, succecded 
in supplying their full requirements, and 
are now holding large stocks of wheat. 
No more important buying is expected 
immediately. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.20@1.22 bu, Nashvill. 

Flour prices have been stronger, in 
sympathy with wheat. Quotations, Sept. 
8: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio ltiver 
points, $6.50@7; standard or revular 
patents, $5.70@6.20; straight pz .tent, 
$4.85@5.25; first clears, $3.50@4.25. 

Rehandlers report a moderate vo ume 
of orders. Prices: spring wheat pitent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Naslville, 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter wheat p: lent, 
$5.60@6. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with prices a shade higher. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28@30; s\and- 
ard middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

Demand for corn meal is light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05 
@2.10. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Nashville and south- 
eastern flour mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output f ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 157,080 124,431 79.2 
Previous week ... 156,720 116,406 74.2 
Year ago ........ 188,730 126,792 i7.1 
Two years ago.... 191,340 104,727 54.7 
Three years ago.. 212,490 117,949 55.5 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


.as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 8 Sept. 1 
a ae oe 61,000 6,000 
BEE os c50 ceuakeos 485,000 459,000 
Ce Ob bale ess vasdwre 58,000 000 
OOte, BUS occcsvccvioucs 287,000 230,000 


NOTES 

A new concern at Athens, Tenn., will 
be known as the Electric bakery. 

Total receipts of grain at Nasliville 
during the week ending Sept. 8, 226 cars. 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
has filed an amendment to its charter in- 

creasing its capital stock to $800,000. 
The Middle Tennessee Mills, Inc., |eb- 
anon, opened a branch office at Murfrees- 
boro, Sept. 8, in charge of Paul Mc- 
Knight, for the sale of flour and feeds. 

Joun Lerrrn. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

There has been comparatively little net 
change in ruling prices of flour and feed. 
The export business shows consider:ble 
decrease in activity, due to the gencral 
depressed economic condition of Europe 
and Asia. Scotland continues a fairly 
good buyer. The East is taking consid- 
erable middle western flour, and much 
of it is going to the seaboard, probably 
for export. Buying in the territory ©ur- 
rounding Indianapolis has decreased. 

Soft wheat patents are quoted at $1.70 
@6.20, hard wheat patents at $5@0.50, 
and spring wheat patents at $6@7 by one 
large miller. 

The feed situation remains on a £004 
footing, in view of the rainy weather 
that has prevailed. Buying continues 
active, and shipments within the boun(a- 
ries of the state are surprisingly good. 
Prices remain fairly steady. Bran '5 
quoted at $30.50@33 ton, mixed feeds at 
$30.50@34, and middlings at $33.50@ 5°. 

The movement of wheat continues f1''. 
There is a good demand for all gran 
coming into the Indianapolis market, and 
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prices are stiffening. Recent poor grad- 
ing has been bettered somewhat, although 
the weather has been decidedly against 
rain in transit. Millers are taking prac- 
tically all the red wheat coming in, and 
the hard generally is going forward for 
export. : 

Bids for carlots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%4¢, to New York, Sept. 8: 
wheat, No. 2 hard 94@951,4c, No. 2 red 
96@971%,c; corn, No. 2 white 83@84c, 
No. 3 white 8214%4,@8312c, No. 2 yellow 
921/,@83%,c, No. 3 yellow 82@83c, No. 2 
mixed 81@88c, No. 3 mixed 81@82c; 
oats, No. 2 white 37@39c, No. 3 white 
SA1/, @36c. 

Inspections of grain: wheat, No. 2 
red 3 cars, No. 3 red 7, No. 4 red 4, No. 
5 red 1, No. $3 mixed 1; corn, No. 1 white 
2 cars, No. 2 white 15, No. 3 white 2, 
No. 4 white 1, No. 1 yellow 1, No. 2 
yellow 18, No. 3 yellow 2, sample yellow 
1, No. 2 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 5 
cars, No. 3 white 27, No. 4 white 4, sam- 
ple white 4; rye, No. 2 3 cars, No. 4 
white 4, sample white 4. 

The output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ending Sept. 8: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ment, 3-8 «pabdtonaskens<s 10,480 46 
Pre BS WOE. 6 sec cv essees 10,549 46 
Fear AGO covecsccccesvcess 7,728 34 
TWO Years ABO ..cecsccceee 7,167 31 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
Theat ..ccpeetnsvo sakees 90,000 69,000 
Orn ... svcseeeeseushewee 316,000 57,000 
Pats... cowtbnwes eee ene 4 496,000 34,000 
ve ....+svGinbnahe ss eee 31,000 = = .eeee 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Sep 1923.. 841,070 238,500 84,000 eese 
Sept 1922.. 465,422 112,000 215,000 40,000 
Sept. S, 1921.. 508,690 324,521 526,200 7,280 
NOTES 
Clem Allen, of Lincoln, Ind., visited 


Indianapolis the week of Sept. 2-8. 

C. W. Lawson, a grain buyer, of Chase, 
Ind., has been visiting in Indianapolis. 

A. J. Blanton, president, and J. W. 
Blanton, secretary-treasurer, of the 
Blanton Milling Co., are spending a few 
days in New York. 

J. M. Anderson, of the Round-Up, 
Chicago, and W. E. White, a Chicago 
grain buyer, were recent visitors at the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Curis O. ALBION. 





PITTSBURGH 

For the week ending Sept. 8 the flour 
market showed signs of more strength 
than for some time, and jobbers and 
distributors were more optimistic. Still, 
the market is far from normal for this 
season of the year. Consumers are not 
inclined to anticipate their requirements, 
but as they are now unable to pick up 
desirable lots on spot they are obliged to 
go to the mills. The latter are reported 
very firm in their ideas of values, and 
show no inclination to make concessions. 
Millers’ representatives report more in- 
quiries from large consumers, and this is 
the principal reason for their optimism. 
_ Soft winter flours are firm and meet- 
ing with moderate demand, compared 
with spring and hard winters. Rye flour 
is still sluggish, Demand for entire wheat 
flour is improved, but graham is inac- 
tive. Quotations: spring wheat $6.50@7 
and hard winter $5.75@6.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter $4.35@4.75 and 
clears $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed was strong the entire week, 
and prices held firm. Quotations: stand- 
ard middlings, $83@34 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $37@38; red dog, $38.50@39.50; 
spring wheat bran, $30@31; winter wheat 
bran, $29@30; linseed meal, $55; cotton- 
seed meal, 41 per cent protein, $55@62; 
tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $46, 22-24 per 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein 
$54, 25 per cent protein $56. 


NOTES 


Nevin T. Richardson, aged 40, who 
conducted a flour and grocery store at 
Grazierville, Pa., died on Sept. 5. 

William W. Saupp, after an illness of 
six months, died at his home in Altoona, 


Pa., on Sept. 5, aged 74. He was en- 





gaged in the flour and general mercantile 
business for a number of years in Cam- 
bria and Blair counties. 

John D. Greybill, aged 71, vice presi- 
dent Hoffer & Gorman, Inc., feed mer- 
chants, Harrisburg, Pa., was struck by a 
street car on Sept. 5, and he was taken 
to the Harrisburg Hospital with a bad- 
ly bruised head. Mr. Greybill has owned 
and operated the Belleville (Pa.) Flour 
Mills for many years. 

Fred C. Haller, president Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, had a narrow 
escape from injury and perhaps death 
on Labor Day when an ‘interurban car 
collided with his automobile at a cross- 
ing near Elyria, Ohio, and badly smashed 
it. Mrs. Haller and several relatives 
were in the car, and one of the latter was 
bruised. 

C. C. Larus. 


MOBILE 


The local flour market is fairly steady, 
and business has been up to the usual 
standard, with no falling off in orders. 
All flours advanced 25@30c during the 
week ending Sept. 8. Demand has shown 
a slight increase, probably due to the ad- 
vanced market. Dealers report a fair 
business, with good prospects for the 
future. Demand for bakers flour con- 
tinues steady, with stationary prices. 

The following prices are in effect, 98’s, 
in car lots, jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile: hard winter short patent, $5.50@ 
5.80 bbl; spring wheat short patent $6.95 
@7.25, straight $6.75@7, first clear $6.75 
@6.95, second clear $6.50@6.75; soft 
winter best patent $6@6.25, straight 
$5.60@6, low grade $5.20@5.50; self-ris- 
ing flour, 25c bbl over the above prices; 
pe Awe flour, hard winter, $4.75. 

The millfeed market is fairly strong, 
with prices showing an advance of about 
$1.50. Wheat bran is offered at $33 ton, 
and gray shorts or wheat middlings are 
selling at $36, both prices f.o.b,, Mobile. 

~ ” 

J. R. Munyoz, southern manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, was a recent 
visitor here. 

J. O. Forsytx. 


NORFOLK 


A halting market, due to the fact that 
buyers are still hoping for further de- 
clines, has taken on a little different ap- 
pearance, and dealers are beginning to 
anticipate their wants more freely for 
deliveries to Jan. 1. General reports 
from every direction that deliveries from 
farmers are exceedingly light, and that 
best quality milling wheat is compara- 
tively scarce, together with the fact that 
feeding is general in this part of the 
country, have caused millers to advance 
their quotations materially. 

Winter wheat top patents are quoted 
at $5.60@5.75, standard patents $5.25@ 
5.50, and straights at $4.85@5, all basis 
cotton 98’s; Kansas mills have advanced 
all prices, and family ace are held 
at $6.65@6.90, and bakers patents at 
$6.50@6.75; northwestern spring patents 
$6.95@7.15, and bakers grades $6.65@ 
6.90. 

Feed continues scarce, and prices are 
holding firm, although demand at present 
is comparatively light. Split carloads of 
feed and flour are being demanded by 
many mills. The feed mills in this terri- 
tory are not all running at capacity. 
Standard bran: is quoted at $35@36 ton, 
fancy flour middlings $39@40, standard 
middlings $36@37, and red dog $42.50 
@A83. 


NOTES 


S. D. Scott, president S. D. Scott & 
Co., feed brokers, has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip to Massachusetts and 
other northern states. 

D. A. Stickell & Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
have taken over the plant of the Davis 
Milling Co., a member of the Norfolk 
Feed Millers’ Association. 

V. L. Cofer, of J. H. Cofer & Co, 
flour and feed brokers, has returned 
from spending-the summer in Europe. 
He was a delegate to the Baptist inter- 
national council in Sweden. 

The two new grain galleries at the 
municipal elevator, being constructed at 
a cost of over $300,000, and making it 
possible to load two ships in all hatches 
simultaneously, will be completed about 
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Oct. 1, in time for the fall grain business, 
according to the city port commission, 
which handles the elevator. The eleva- 
tor is under lease to the Rosenbaum in- 
terests, and since its opening last Janu- 
ary has had a very successful business. 
Already it is booked this fall to capacity. 


The Tidewater Bakers’ Club, composed 
of leading bakers in this section, has 
called a meeting, Sept. 27, in Norfolk, 
for discussion of ways and means of 
improving the industry. F. H. Hobbs, 
of the Merchants’ bakery, is president 
of the association. The meeting will be 
held in the offices of the Fleischmann 
Yeast Co. No discussion of the price 
of bread will be taken up at this time, 
according to Mr. Hobbs, the price situa- 
tion in Norfolk being regarded as suit- 
ably adjusted for the present. 


Josepu A. Lesute. 


ATLANTA 


September demand for flour shows 
some improvement, and there is better 
feeling generally in trade circles. While 
the movement has been moderate, there is 
some buying ahead by merchants, and 
local trade is increasing stocks in antici- 
pation of better business. 

Prices range $5.90@6.10 for standard 
patents, in jute. Wheat millfeed made 
some improvement during first week of 
September, and the market is strong to 
steady. Stocks are moderate, and show 
some increase. 

Hominy feed prices are steady, and 
demand very good. Cottonseed meal has 
advanced $2 ton, due to the fact that old 
crop meal is about exhausted and that 
new crop prospects are no greater than 
last season. New crop meal is quoted in 
this market, but little has actually 
reached here. Hulls have made an ad- 
vance of $2@3 ton, but new crop are 
scarce. 

Hay receipts continue very light and 
stocks are small, due to delay in arrivals. 
Demand is steady and prices higher for 
the better grades. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Sept. 1 
and Aug. 25, and for Jan. 1-Sept. 1, 1923, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 












































Aug. 25- Aug. Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbis— Sept. 1 19-25 Sept. 1 
United Kingdom .. 41 13 1,021 
Other Europe ..... 91 73 2,825 
Other countries.... 132 190 4,911 
BORG .ccccccvss 264 276 8,757 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 585 684 12,108 
BORE 406i cceecs sce 188 176 12,543 
Other Europe ..... 1,047 1,085 23,823 
Other countries.... 6,395 1,326 22,739 
WD iva sccnnss Se 3,271 71,213 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 10,005 
Other Europe ..... — Sas 19,038 
COMBED csdeccscces 42 44 6,031 
Other countries.... 58 82 2,300 
WUD Se ec tcdes 100 126 37,374 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 269 890 5,971 
Other countries... . 20 42 2,589 
BOCES dc veccesss 289 932 8,560 
Oats, bus— , 
TOUTOPO .cccccccsce 55 10 1,818 
Other countries.... 44 12 865 
co ee 99 22 2,683 
Rye, bus— 
GOETMGRY .nccscces Tr 29 9,424 
Other countries.... 501 50 16,543 
,, | reer eee 501 79 25,967 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis ........ 1 2 1,510 
Went, BES ccccces 205 362 101,497 
Barley, bus........ see an 5,061 
GRO WES nes cccees 37 56 7,328 
Ses WD acca ctcces 26 5,412 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1923*... 2,285 19,100 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1922.... 1,308 11,668 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1916....1,605 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1915.... 1,887 14,030 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1913 2,29 17,863 1902....3,740 29,285 


*Aug. 1 "estimate. 
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United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
-—— 000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 














1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
SEE wccve secs 884 8,843 ee 
SURO ccoccdeccse 806 9,252 28 
BT 994644600 983 9,973 31 
ABET cccccecce 1,167 4,943 62 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,677 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September ° 1,301 26,987 18 
August .. ee 1,169 33,703 14 
TUF wc ccccccece 921 14,953 22 
TUME ccccsece e 932 14,006 23 
May ccccccece 1,089 9,366 34 
ADFI wcccccee 1,198 4,857 53 
March ......- 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October .... 1,567 18,362 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ...... ° 1,873 68,537 13 
SUF cccce cove 1,238 24,842 19 
TUNE ...ccece ° 1,546 25,235 22 
MOP ciccccce ° 1,265 25,032 18 
April .cccccece 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,346 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14 

November .. 1,101 26,035 16 

October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 

September .... 938 30,771 12 

August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 

TUF ccccccce ° 2,404 23,838 31 

154,951 30 

208,321 25 

293,268 20 

122,431 44 

178,583 38 

34,119 74 

149,831 26 

173,274 29 

259,643 22 

92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

100,371 38 

76,569 48 

922 164,692 29 

ere 16,801 280,058 20 

BORO. cccsccccre 19,854 218,280 29 

| 26,450 148,086 45 

CO a Se 21,707 111,177 47 

BORG ccccccecece 13,926 106,196 37 

a 14,379 154,050 30 

BORD. cvevcccses 15,681 205,830 26 

BERs pbcecetnes 12,769 173,862 26 

OO Pe 12,278 99,509 36 

rrr 10,622 61,655 44 

are 11,258 32,669 65 

Se 8,370 24,257 61 

CS eer 9,688 48,490 47 

BOGB se cc ccnccene 13,013 92,780 39 

Se 15,277 91,384 43 
Switzerland—Crops 


Grain crops of Switzerland, as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1923... 5,034 3,030 551 1,575 ee 
1922... 2,363 2,466 482 1,693 185 
1921... 3,574 3,038 551 1,559 218 
1920... 3,584 3,118 514 1,622 279 
1919... 3,524 2,811 625 1,748 287 
1918... 7,905 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917. 4,556 4,602 712 1,752 262 
1916 3,821 6,745 620 2,000 152 
1915 3,957 5,608 620 2,059 138 
1914 3,278 5,181 528 1,724 106 
1913 3,546 5,188 455 1,772 118 
1912 3,178 4,017 427 1,705 106 
1911 3,524 4,850 454 1,828 121 

ACRBS (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
eee 103 61 16 48 
|: eae 110 52 16 49 5 
1920..... 119 56 18 52 6 
oC ee 130 57 18 55 6 
BORG 20.00% 203 86 22 49 7 
1917... 139 70 19 55 5 
1916..... 124 103 18 71 4 
1926... 114 92 16 66 3 
3026... 103 83 15 61 3 
1913..... 102 81 13 60 3 
2023. ..3. 102 82 12 61 3 

Greece—Crops 


Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’'s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1923... 18,356 — 2,662 maid 5 és 
1922... 9,553 nee 2,362 eee os 
1921... 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7,874 
1920... 12,194 3,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 
1919... 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,016 
1918... 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917... 11,505 3,566 695 5,796 6,112 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1922.... 890 eee 198 ose age 
1921.... 988 cee 222 eae 494 
1920.... 1,399 273 131 581 519 
1919.... 986 200 pee 300 393 
1918.... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917.... 1,045 165 56 390 433 
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“Prices for flour are usually quoted 
c.i.f. Alexandria,” states the Alexandria 
consulate, “and it is customary for ex- 
porters to exact the opening of an irrevo- 
cable credit before shipment.. Flour is 
imported into Egypt both by import 
houses and by commission agents. An 
import house may buy on local orders 
which it has placed or, when the market 
is favorable, it may order for its own 
account, making sale of the shipment 
while it is en route. The commission 
agent transmits the orders he has placed 
locally, and requires his customers to 
open credits, and shipments are made 
direct to the customers. However, in 
handling small orders the commission 
agent usually consolidates them, opens the 
credit himself and upon the arrival of the 
flour issues delivery orders upon the cus- 
toms to his customers for the quantities 
they have purchased. 

“Among local bakers, flour is not gen- 
erally known by the trade terms used in 
the United States of patents, clears, etc. 
Instead, the local baker buys his flour 
according to the trade name or mark of 
the milling companies known to him. Or- 
ders are placed by the import houses and 
the commission agents on the basis of 
samples sent out by the milling companies. 
American flour is sold by the ton of 2,240 
Ibs and shipped in bags of 140 lbs. Aus- 
tralian flour is also sold by the long ton, 
and shipped in bags of 150 lbs. French 
flour is sold and shipped in sacks of 100 
kilos, but shipments are sometimes made 
in sacks of 97 kilos when requested by 
the purchaser. 

“Certified invoices are not required on 
imports into Egypt, but the production of 
the seller’s invoice and documents show- 
ing the freight and insurance is necessary, 
and customs clearances are obtained on 
simple forms supplied by the customs. 
Goods may be stored in bonded ware- 
houses or direct delivery taken. When 
disputes arise between the customs and 
the importer concerning the value of the 
goods, the importer has the option of 
paying the duty in kind, i.e., he may sur- 
render a sufficient part of the importa- 
tion, according to the value fixed by the 
customs, to equal the amount of duty 
due.” 

During the 1920 cotton boom in Egypt, 
lands ordinarily devoted to growing food 
crops were sacrificed to cotton, and in or- 
der to make up the food shortage the 
government taxed cotton at the gin and 
used the proceeds to purchase flour and 
wheat abroad. These commodities were 
then sold to the natives at less than actual 
cost. For a time this economic policy 
proved satisfactory, but upon the sudden 
and drastic decline in the value of Egyp- 
tian cotton a dangerous situation con- 
fronted the country. The flour imports 
partially illustrate the situation. In 1913 
Egypt imported flour to the value of 
almost $10,000,000, which increased to 
over $26,000,000 in 1920. Arrivals in 1921 
exceeded $28,000,000. In 1922 flour im- 
ports were valued at $8,000,000, about 
$2,000,000 less than in 1913. 

In reaction from the cotton boom, acre- 
age devoted to producing foodstuffs has 
rapidly increased, resulting in corre- 
sponding decreases in importation of 
wheat and flour. The greatest decrease 
has been in wheat imports, which exceed- 
ed $9,000,000 in 1920 and $5,000,000 in 
1921, and were less than $70,000 in 1922. 
This latter figure compares with almost 
$200,000 in 1913. Egypt’s wheat acreage 
in 1920 was 1,190,000, and in 1922 it had 
risen to 1,518,000. The 1920 crop of 
wheat was 30,722,000 bus, and that of 
1922 was 36,648,000. 

Egypt’s favorable balance of trade 
during 1922 brings the foreign commerce 
of that country back to the average con- 
ditions prevailing for many years before 
the war. With a trade balance in favor 
of Egypt in 1913 of approximately $19,- 
000,000 out of a total import and export 
business of $300,000,000, 1922 showed a 
favorable balance of over $24,000,000 out 
of a total trade of over $400,000,000. 
While the trade of the United States with 
Egypt has fallen off lamentably since 
1920, it is still well above that of 1913. 
Egypt’s imports from the United States 
in 1913 were valued at $2,620,548, whereas 
in 1922 they amounted to $7,217,204. 

The share of the United States in Al- 
geria’s imports is usually only about 3 
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AFRICA IN THE WORLD’S WHEAT TRADE 


(Continued from page 1102.) 


per cent, but in 1920, when the Algerian 
crop failed, the amount ran to more than 
6 per cent, principally in cereals and 
cereal products. Algeria’s imports of 
American wheat in that year amounted 
to nearly 3,000,000 bus. In 1922 the im- 
portation was about half that quantity, 
and in 1921 none at all. Algeria’s average 
annual importation of wheat is more than 
3,500,000 bus, and of flour 200,000 bbls. 
The native diet of Algeria consists 
largely of bread, or cous-cous, and little 
‘cakes cooked in boiling fat and eaten 
with honey. Cous-cous is made of semo- 
lina, steamed over the vessel in which 
meat or fish is cooked, and rubbed by 
hand into granular balls, to which are 
added meat, chicken, fish, etc. Wheat is 
ground for local consumption largely by 
the native women, who use stones or prim- 
itive hand mills. There is a beginning, 
however, of modern milling, under French 
capitalization. In the neighborhood of 


to an exporting nation. Purchases of 
foodstuffs have declined constantly since 
1913, while exports increased sixteen fold 
during the same period. In 1913, food- 
stuffs imported into South Africa were 
valued at $36,908,947, or 19.6 per cent of 
all imports. In 1918 the value of these 
imports had dropped to $22,980,187, 
though in 1919 there was a slight in- 
crease, due largely to increased prices, to 
$23,611,572, or 10.3 per cent of all im- 
ports. The most important decreases 
were shown in the imports of wheat, 
which dropped from 5,741,379 bus in 1913 
to 807,136 bus in 1919. Similarly, the 
imports of wheat flour dropped from 
866,173 bbls in 1913 to 287,705 bbls in 
1919. Before the great war the United 
States sent South Africa from 5,000 to 
45,000 bbls of flour annually, and the lat- 
ter figure was reached again in 1920, but 
since that time there has been a notable 
falling off in this business. 

South Africa’s normal consumption of 
wheat is said to be about 11,000,000 bus 
annually. The domestic crop in 1922 was 

















Climbing Kilimanjaro, Africa’s Highest Mountain 


Algiers there are some very fine plants. 
Four of the principal ones are those of 
Rodolphe Salal, administrator of the Cie 
Algerienne de Meunerie, and of Messrs. 
Mohring, Durouse and Narbonne. 

Morocco imports very little wheat, and 
the average annual importation of flour 
is only about 150,000 bbls. In this busi- 
ness the United States takes but a small 
share, its entire trade amounting to only 
about 3 per cent of Morocco’s foreign 
commerce. France and Spain more or 
less dominate Moroccan business, owing 
to political relationships. There is a con- 
siderable flour milling industry, official 
investigation revealing the existence, in 
1918, of 25 modern flour mills in French 
Morocco, employing $2,600,000 capital. 
In Tangier there are seven mills. Mo- 
rocco-made flour, from native wheat, is of 
the semolina type. Flour brought in from 
the United States is made principally 
of soft wheat. 

Tunis is not dependent upon foreign 
markets for its supplies of flour and 
cereals. It is a considerable, exporter, 
and only in occasional seasons of sub- 
normal crops does it become an importer. 
In 1922 its wheat crop amounted to 3,- 
674,000 bus, a large part of which was 
exportable. The average annual wheat 
production is about 6,500,000 bus. France 
takes most of the Tunisian cereal surplus. 

South Africa is gradually being trans- 
formed from a food importing country 


8,688,000 bus, indicating the necessity for 
but a small margin of importation. Aus- 
tralia and Argentina supply most of 
South Africa’s wheat deficiency. 

“Darkest Africa,” the great equatorial 
region, offers most interesting possibili- 
ties. Its undeveloped resources are im- 
mense, and as a source of the world’s 
future supply of foodstuffs it is of the 
greatest importance. Cereals, however, 
will hardly be among the most notable of 
these food products, and there will no 
doubt be increasing réquirements of such 
items for domestic consumption. 

“Darkest Africa,” it is true, does not 
at the moment offer a very large market 
for wheat and flour, though the volume 
of these products grows appreciably 
larger each year; but as the white man’s 
penetration of the great interior pro- 
gresee this growth should be far more 
rapid. 

To arrive at a figure indicating the 
present consumptive requirements of the 
equatorial region is difficult, but for the 
territories comprised in French West 
Africa, British West Africa, British East 
Africa and Portuguese East Africa, there 
are customs statistics available to show 
an annual average importation of more 
than a million and a half bushels of wheat 
or of wheat products expressed in terms 
of wheat. Of this amount two thirds is 
imported in the form of flour. 

American consuls in these territories, 
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particularly in the new mandate coun- 
tries, have been persistent in the past two 
or three years in calling attention to the 
commercial possibilities of equatorial 
Africa. According to the American con- 
sul at Dakar, Senegal, business houses in 
the United States have been slow in fol- 
lowing the example of their European 
competitors in establishing branch agen- 
cies, Writing in Commerce Reports, the 
consul describes at some length the con- 
ditions of trade in West Africa, and 
offers profitable suggestions for the bene- 
fit of American exporters. 

The territory under consideration is a 
vast one. It embraces the long stretch 
of the African continent extending for 
about 3,000 miles from Port Etienne to 
the Portuguese Congo, divided into 20 
well-organized states, all of which, except 
the Republic of Liberia, are possessions 
or protectorates of European powers. 

“There are more than 40 ports,” writes 
the consul, “through which the import and 
export trade of these colonies and pro- 
tectorates passes, amounting to more than 
$450,000,000 in 1919. The greater part 
of this is a growth that has taken place 
during the past 25 or 30 years, an‘ is 
principally in the hands of the British, 
French, Belgians and Portuguese, though 
the United States has shared a part of it 
indirectly, and during the war quickly 
gained second place among the countries 
supplying the imports.” 

The principal foodstuffs imported by 
this region are flour, sugar, milk in tins, 
butter, salted and other cured meats, all 
kinds of tinned goods, rice, salt, etc; in 
exchange for which Africa sends out pea- 
nuts, palm kernels and oil, ginger, cvocoa, 
and tropical fruits. 

West Africa is now well provided with 
telegraph facilities, including wircless 
stations, and there are numerous lines of 
steamships running both to Europe and 
America. Import and export duties are 
altogether lacking in some of the colonies 
and light in the others, 

“American goods,” concludes the con- 
sular official in question, “have always 
been received with great favor in West 
Africa.. The demand for them increased 
during the war. At present little diffi- 
culty would be experienced in the estab- 
lishment of American trading branches.” 

The flour imports of British West Af- 
rica, including Gambia, Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, are estimated at 100,000 bbls 
per year. Those of French West Africa, 
including Dahomey, French Guinea, I vory 
Coast, and Senegal, are about 65,000 bbls. 
Wheat flour exports from the United 
States to British West Africa in 1922 
were 77,000 bbls, and in the 12 months 
ending June, 1923, they were, as already 
stated, 108,703 bbls. 

The cereal foodstuffs requirements of 
British East Africa, including Uganda, 
now known as Kenya Colony, are ap- 
proximately 50,000 bbls of flour and 225,- 
000 bus of wheat annually. The United 
States is only occasionally a contributor 
to this market, which is largely furnished 
by India and Burma. The imports of 
grain and grain products comprise about 
18 per cent of this territory’s total im- 
ports. 

Mozambique Province, in Portuguese 
East Africa, requires approximately 
175,000 bus of wheat annually, and 4 
small quantity of flour. Imports from 
the United States in 1918 were about 5,000 
bbls. Portuguese Africa, during the past 
10 years or more, has imported from the 
United States about 10,000 bbls annually. 

The islands belonging geographicall, to 
the African continent afford another con- 
siderable market for wheat and its prod- 
ucts. Madagascar imports about 25.00 
bbls of flour per year, and appreciable 
amounts go annually to the Canary 
Islands, the Cape Verde Islands, «nd 
Madeira. 

Wheat and wheat flour, of course, are 
by no means the sole cereal requirements 
of Africa, which is a large importer. as 
well, of all the other bread grains and of 
rice. Egypt in 1920 imported from the 
United States 363,440 bbls of corn flour, 
valued at $4,883,486, and in 1921 130,704 
bbls valued at $1,964,423. French Africa 
bought 127,000 bus of American corn 1n 
1921. Imports of barley into Algeria in 
the same year were 1,656,000 bus, of corn 
500,000 bus, and of oats 400,000 bus. 
Morocco imported 340,000 bus of barley 
in 1918, and 1,545 metric tons of rice. 
In only one of the past 10 years has 
South Africa been an exporter of barley, 
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the imports in other years ranging from 
14,000 bus in 1918 to 317,000 bus in 1913. 
As a rule South Africa exports oats, but 
in 1920 brought in 370,000 bus from 
abroad. Smaller quantities of cereals, 
other than wheat, are imported by nearly 
all of the countries of equatorial Africa. 

Oatmeal is also a considerable item of 
import, particularly to South Africa. It 
is brought in from the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada and the United States, 
and is also manufactured locally. From 
the United States 151,000 lbs of oatmeal 
were exported to South Africa in 1921, 
67,000 lbs to British West Africa, and 
147,000 Ibs to Egypt. 

There is a considerable market for 
semolina throughout Africa, and a grow- 
ing business in macaroni. Algeria in 
1921 imported 131 tons of semolina and 
pastes, and Morocco is an annual pur- 
chaser of large quantities. Egypt’s year- 
ly requirement is about 12,000 tons. 

The bread and biscuit trade of the 
United States with African markets has 
increased notably sipce pre-war years. 
The 1921 exports included 185,000 lbs to 
British South Africa, 10,000 lbs to Brit- 
ish West Africa, 30,000 lbs to French 
Africa, and 19,000 lbs to Portuguese 
Africa. Morocco and other African 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
are also large importers of biscuits. 

Trade of the United States with the 
“dark continent” has been by no means 
phenomenal, but the outlook is no doubt 
better than past performances. In 1800 
this country’s exports to Africa were one 
fiftieth of its total exports to all coun- 
tries. In 1922 the ratio had increased 
to one twentieth. In 1800 these exports 
amounted to $500,000, whereas today the 
total more than $50,000,000. Although 
comparatively small, the trade of this 
country with Africa is in one sense ideally 
balanced. Imports and exports are 
matched, almost dollar for dollar, and 
have been in the main throughout a long 
period of years. 

Theoretically, the “open door” princi- 
ple with respect to international trade is 
operative in Africa. At least this ap- 
pears to be the basic intent of the League 
of Nations covenant under which the en- 
tire continent was repartitioned at the 
close of the World War, control of the 
German colonies passing to other powers 
under the mandate system. The only 
limitation imposed by the present ar- 
rangement upon equal opportunities for 
trade and commerce in Africa is that 
which confines these privileges to mem- 
bers of the League of Nations; practi- 
cally, however, it is assumed that the 
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United States is not excluded from full 
trade privileges in Africa, even though 
this country has not yet joined the 
League. 

It is not too much to be expected, nev- 
ertheless, that the European nations now 
engaged in developing the resources of 
Africa—exploiting might be a more exact 
though less polite word—should manage 
to reserve for themselves certain advan- 
tages in the trade of Africa. This tend- 
ency is somewhat marked on the part of 
France, though Great Britain appears to 
be adhering to a traditional policy of 
liberality toward foreign trade and enter- 
prise. 

Under the repartitioning of Africa at 
the close of the war, the German colonies 
were very largely absorbed by the two 
nations chiefly concerned with the devel- 
opment of Africa. German East Africa 
went to Great Britain, and the Kameruns 
to France, while the Union of South Af- 
rica undertook a mandate over German 
Southwest Africa. Numerous readjust- 
ments were effected in former African 
boundaries, with the result that today all 
but a mere fragment of Africa repre- 
sented by the independent governments 
of Liberia and Abyssinia is found under 
European control. 

Great Britain’s share of Africa today 
is 4,364,000 square miles; tnat of France, 
4,200,000 square miles; of Portugal, 788,- 
000; Italy, 650,000; Spain, 140,000; Bel- 
gium, 930,000. The British flag waves 
in an unbroken line from Cairo to the 
Cape, through a tremendous empire that 
comprises what is at present the more 
productive portion of the continent. The 
French empire incorporates the greater 
part of northwest Africa, stretching 
southward across the Sahara from Al- 
geria to the Congo, where Belgium still 
administers the great equatorial region 
that was given its first boundaries more 
than half a century ago by the ambitious 
King Leopold. 





IMPROVED SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE 

The improved service which has been 
established between Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States and the east coast 
of South America with steamers of the 
United States Shipping Board under the 
management of the Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil Line offers increased facilities for 
the direct shipment of commodities from 
and to Pacific Coast ports. 

The line of cargo steamers has been 
augmented by the introduction into the 
trade of combination passenger-and-car- 
go steamers sailing from the Pacific 
Coast about every 50 days; also of a 





cargo steamer with refrigerator facilities 
to supplement similar facilities provided 
by the combination passenger-and-cargo 
steamers. Heretofore no means were 
offered for the direct ocean carriage of 
refrigerated products, nor has it been 
possible for travellers to make voyages 
from the Pacific Coast to the east coast 
of South America in steamers offering 
high class accommodations. 

With the present fleet of steamers, 
regular sailings from the Pacific Coast 
are offered, and eight sailings are sched- 
uled during the second half of the cur- 
rent year. 

The combination passenger-and-cargo 
steamers call also at ports of Porto Rico 
south and north bound. Previously car- 
go steamers served Porto Rico south- 
bound, but the introduction of passen- 
ger-carrying vessels has made it possible 
to extend to our island possession the 
means of passenger transportation be- 
tween Porto Rico and the Pacific Coast, 
and also to and from the principal ports 
on the east coast of South America. 

The ocean commodity rates to the east 
coast of South America generally are the 
same as those from the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States. Prod- 
ucts which originate on the Pacific 
Coast or in the territory adjacent there- 
to can now, without a rail haul to the 
Atlantic Coast or to the Gulf Coast, be 
dispatched to ports on the east coast 
of South America. 





NOTTINGHAWM’S LAST WINDMILL 

A writer in Milling, Liverpool, says: 
The minds of present day millers trading 
in Nottingham and the East Midlands 
generally, will be set at rest to know 
that the last survivor of the many old 
windmills which used to encircle Not- 
tingham, once a prosperous milling cen- 
ter, is to be peor There is quite a 
history attached to the old windmill at 
Sneinton; in fact, it possesses a roman- 
tic record which can be associated with 
one of the most prosperous millers Eng- 
land has ever known. Sneinton was, in 
days long ago, a farming district, but 
there is little left about it today to indi- 
cate the charms of rural life, for it is 
an industrial area. 

During the past few months there has 
been much talk of the old Sneinton wind- 
mill being demolished, but, however, this 
is not to be. The old building has a 
splendid record. It was built as long ago 
as 150 years. For no fewer than 100 
years the mill was constantly at work 
grinding corn. It then ceased to work, 
simply owing to lack of necessary re- 
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painting and repair, due to a dispute be- 
tween the owners of the mill. 

The old windmill, which was built 
after the latest pattern of its kind, had 
patent venetian sails and all the neces- 
sary appliances for corn grinding. After 
standing idle for the past 50 years, the 
mill is once again receiving attention, not 
to be made useful for its old work, but 
to be preserved as a memento of the old 
industry which was assiduously carried 
on in Nottingham in the early days. ‘The 
Sneinton windmill, which is the last sur- 
vivor of 21 of its kind which, in the old 
days, encircled the heights around the 
city, is, therefore, permitted to stand to 
remind the people of a past and once 
prosperous industry. 

The tower of the Sneinton mill is 50 
feet high, and gradually it tapers from 
a circle of 27 feet in diameter on the 
ground, to 15 feet at the summit. | {alf 
of the height of the structure was |uilt 
with bricks made in the city. They are 
23 inches in thickness, while the renjain- 
der of the mill is built with bricks 18 
inches in thickness. It is yet a splendid 
piece of work, and the timbers which 
form the dome are beautifully sh:ped 
and fitted. This work must have een 
done with exceptional care. The build- 
ers who are engaged on repair work 
have replaced the Tecayek portion, and 
externally, the dome is to be covcred 
with sheet copper in a manner which will 
preserve the building from any further 
decay. All the woodwork, by whic!) the 
interior of the mill has been constru: ted, 
consists of oak, sweet chestnut, <ieal, 
willow and elm, and, according to the 
purpose for which they are used, are 
practically sound. It is only in parts 
where the weather has been allowe:! to 
play havoc with the woodwork, that 
there are signs of any decay. Although 
it is not now in working order, owing to 
the removal of the sails, some of the 
machinery inside the mill is quite good. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour for shipment 
from the mill in time to connect with a 
New Orleans sailing of Oct. 3 or a New 
York sailing of Oct. 5. Bids are re- 
quested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal, Canal Zone, and 
will be received until 2 p.m., Friday, 
Aug. 31, at the office of the commissary 
purchasing agent, Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York City, at 
which time they will be opened and read 
in public. 
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GERMAN MILLS LACK GRAIN 


Grain Business Hard Hit by Decline of Mark 
and Depreciation on the Purchase 
of Foreign Exchange 


Chaotic conditions developed in the 
grain trade in Germany as a result of 
the recent further fall of the mark, and 
depreciation on the purchase of foreign 
exchange, says a report to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
its representative in Berlin. Brokers 
particularly have been hard hit. For 
brokerage on grain which they sold early 
in the season, but which is only now be- 
ing paid, the money they receive is prac- 
tically nothing. 

Millers, the report says, have little 
grist to grind, although bakers and con- 
sumers are clamoring for flour. Restric- 
tions on the purchase. of foreign cur- 
rency have prevented millers from buy- 
ing foreign wheat and rye, and supplies 
from domestic production are difficult to 
get because farmers are loath to sell 
grain for paper marks. In consequence 
the dour market, on the demand side, has 
been stormy, and prices have risen by as 
much as 100 per cent in a single week. 

The problem of the mills has been to 
cover sales with corresponding purchases 


of wheat. They offer premiums for fu- 
ture deliveries because bakers pay equal 
premiums on flour for future delivery, 
but little wheat is obtainable. Mills have 
therefore been obliged to go slow in sell- 
ing (jour ahead, and a flour shortage is 
developing. Bakers, retailers and con- 
sumers are vainly trying to lay in stocks. 
Bread made from wheat flour is now a 
luxury beyond the reach of many, the 


report declares. 

Representatives in Germany of Ameri- 
can and other foreign firms, the report 
adds, are coming to see that the only way 
outside wheat can be sold in Germany is 


on credit. If these persons did not take 
the responsibility of giving some credit 
to mills, it is said the volume of business 
would be very small. In return for ex- 


tensions of credit; some American firms 
are asking German millers to guarantee 
orders ahead for a certain time. It is 
reported that an official of the German 
government grain purchasing organiza- 
tion, which is shortly to be dissolved, is 
trying to organize a syndicate in which 
American companies will be strongly rep- 
resented for the purpose of selling grain 
in Germany on credit through a respon- 
sible German house. There is also talk 
of the formation in Bucharest of a com- 
pany with a capital of 70,000,000 lei to 
export grain to Germany. 

Discussing the possibility of increased 
exports of wheat and rye from Russia, 
the report says this appears to have been 
overestimated. Although the Russian 
grain crop seems to be good, Russia lacks 
the necessary facilities for handling a 
large export trade. Needed repairs to 
40,000 grain cars will not be completed 
by Oct. 1 as expected, and there is a 
serious shortage of sacks and sheds. In 
consequence much Russian grain will be 
exposed for some time to weather dam- 
age. Moreover, neither the Russian gov- 
ernment nor the co-operatives are finan- 
cially prepared to buy and sell grain 
in large quantities. Only those sections 
bordering on the Black Sea, and those 
in the north close to transportation, will 
be able to do much export business, it is 
believed. 





TRADEMARKS AND PATENTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Recent trade- 
mark registrations follow: Everlasting 
Yeast Co., Weiser, Idaho, yeast cakes; 
Kansas City (Mo.) Macaroni Co., shell- 
shaped macaroni. 

Recent trademark applications in- 
clude: Alfacorn Milling Co. (Consoli- 
dated Mills Co.), St. Louis, stock feed; 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Food Co., cereal 
breakfast foods; Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., wheat flour; Franco- 
American Baking Co., Los Angeles, rolls 
and bread; International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, wheat flour; M. C. Peters 
Mill Co., Omaha, poultry feeds; Paul O. 
Simpson (Life o’Wheat Milling & Bak- 
ing Co.), Portland, Oregon, bread; Ubiko 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, stock feed; 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., poultry feeds; Ward Baking Co., 
New York, one application bread cake 
and a vitamin-containing product, and 
two on bread; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
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Minneapolis, wheat flour; Western Grain 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., corn meal and 
grits, horse, cow and hen feeds. 

The following patents have been is- 
sued: Albert P. Grohens, Marshall, 
Mich., and’ Willis N. Hartshorn, Racine, 
Wis., grinding mills; James R. Martin, 
Renton, Wash., cookie carton display 
cover; Edgar E. O’Connell, assignor to 
Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. C., 
dough mixing machine; Alexander S. 
Woolstencroft, Fulda, Minn., flour sifter. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





URGES BUYING OF LOCAL FLOUR 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—That the 
price of millfeed is not governed by the 
price of wheat but by the price of other 
feedstuffs and the law of supply and de- 
mand, together with the demand for 
flour, was the substance of replies of six 
Oklahoma flour millers to a letter of in- 
quiry on the subject of millfeed prices 
sent them by E. H. Linzee, state grain 
inspector. The information was obtained 
as the basis for an answer to a com- 
plaint made by a ranchman of Wagoner 
County, who charged that millers are 
making an exorbitant profit. 

“If millfeed is selling high because of 


the prices of other feeds and the rule of 
supply and demand, flour is sold at a 
relatively low price, for the miller fig- 
ures on getting back the cost of his 
wheat, sacks, freight, etc., plus a certain 
amount per barrel for grinding,” says 
Mr. Linzee, in reply to the ranchman’s 
letter. “Whether he gets this cost out 
of the flour or the feed will depend on 
the market conditions for these com- 
modities. 

“The cost of manufacturing flour de- 
pends largely on the time the mill can 
run. Flour can be produced much more 
economically by a mill running full time 
than only half time, for the overhead 
expense is the same either way. 

“It is claimed that 65 per cent of the 
flour used in Oklahoma is shipped in 
from other states, and the feed comes 
with the flour. For this reason, Okla- 
homa mills can run only part time at a 
relatively higher cost of production; they 
must seek a’market for flour outside the 
state, and a large part of the feed they 
produce follows the flour, This makes 
| nae business for the railroads, but 

oesn’t help reduce the cost of living. 

“If the people of Oklahoma would use 
nothing but Oklahoma flour, the mills of 


the state could operate practically on 
full time, which would save about 40c 
per bbl for grinding, all of the millfeed 
would be kept in the state, and the farm- 
er would not have to stand the freight 
on this amount of wheat to foreign mar- 
kets and also the freight on flour and 
feed from other states, which would in- 
crease the price of wheat or reduce the 
cost of flour and feed.” 





DAMAGES FOR FLOWAGE OF LAND 

In the case of Smith vs. Collins, 251 
S.W. 979, it was decided by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals that any right 
to damages for flowage of land, caused 
by the construction of a permanent dam 
across a stream, vested in the owner of 
the land at the time the dam was erect- 
ed, and that a subsequent owner did not 
have any valid claim. 

It was further decided that right to 
maintain such structures will be pre- 
sumed to have been properly acquired, 
where they have been maintained for 
many years and where public records in 
which the right might be shown have 


been ‘destroyed. 
A, L. H. Sraeer. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXVIII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIX (CONTINUED) 
CHARGES AND TARIFF RULES 
SECTION 289. WHO ARE LIABLE FOR CHARGES? 


The fact that the consignee of an in- 
terstate shipment accepted delivery and 
paid the charges demanded did not show 
such treatment by the carrying railway 
company of the consignee as owner of 
the goods as precludes that company from 
proceeding against the shipping seller to 
recover the excess of the lawful freight 
charge above the amount so collected 
from the consignee. This conclusion was 
reached by the New Hampshire supreme 
court in the case of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad vs. Tonella, 
111 Atl. 341. 

The decision in this case rested on the 
two important legal principles that a mis- 
take in collecting less than regular inter- 
state freight charges does not preclude 
recovery of the excess due, and that a 
shipper is liable to the carrier for freight 
charges, regardless of ownership of the 
goods in transit, in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary. 

* * 

“The consignee of freight on an ‘order 
notify shipment,’ who has paid the draft 
attached to the bill of lading and owns 
the goods shipped, cannot, by refusing to 
accept the goods, avoid the payment of 
freight and demurrage charges due to 
the carrier.” In these few words the 
Georgia court of appeals disposed of a 
controversy between the Southern Flour 
& Grain Co. and the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, 95 S.E. 997. 

* * 

Prepayment of freight charges by a 
shipper does not exonerate the consignee 
from liability for the excess of the lawful 
charges above those prepaid, where the 
consignee accepts delivery. Acceptance 
of the shipment is all that is required to 
so connect the consignee with the trans- 
portation contract as to make him liable 
to the carrier for the full amount of the 
regular freight charges on an interstate 
shipment. (Wisconsin supreme court in 
Waters vs. Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., 
186 N.W. 173.) 


One who has but brief and intermediate 
ownership of a shipment of grain or flour 
while it is in transit is not liable to the 
carrying railway company for freight 
charges, held the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, in the 
case of Bush vs. Wallingford Bros., 255 
Fed. 949. 

Plaintiff sued as receiver of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Co. to recover the 
amount of an inadvertent undercharge on 
a shipment of grain from Green Moun- 
tain, Iowa, to Cedarvale, Kansas. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Green 
Mountain sold defendants a carload of 
corn, attaching draft to bill of lading, 
which was drawn to the company’s order 
with instructions to notify defendants. 
The draft was paid while the car was in 
transit, and defendants, having, in turn, 
sold the car to a mercantile company at 
Cedarvale, attached the bill of lading to 
a draft drawn on that company. This 
draft was paid and the bill of lading sur- 
rendered on arrival and receipt of the 
corn. 

Reversing a judgment in favor of the 
railway receiver, and holding that de- 
fendants were not liable for freight 
charges, the circuit court of appeals said: 

“It is true, as claimed by defendants, 
that they were not nominal parties to the 
contract of shipment. However, plaintiff 
insists that they were the real owners of 
the corn at the time the corn was shipped 
and the shipment contract made, and also 
were such when the shipment was deliv- 
ered; that the elevator company was their 
agent in making the contract of ship- 
ment, and the mercantile company in the 
receipt of the corn; that they are liable 


as undisclosed shippers, or as consignee 
taking delivery, or as owner of the ship- 
ment. 

“In our judgment they were not undis- 
closed shippers (consignors), nor undis- 
closed consignees taking delivery, nor 
owners at the time either of the shipment 
or of the delivery. Their sole connection 
with the shipment was that they owned it 
for the brief period between the payment 
by them of the draft with bill of lading 
attached and the payment to them of a 
similar draft by the mercantile company. 
This ownership began and ended while the 
shipment was in transit. Only during 
that period had they any manner of con- 
trol over the shipment. At any other 
time their wishes regarding the shipment 
could have been ignored by the railway, 
and they could have been treated by it as 
strangers to the shipment. Does such a 
brief ownership while the shipment is in 
transit give rise to any obligation to pay 
the charges after delivery? 

“Such an obligation must be con- 
tractual. No express contract here in- 
volved carries such duty. There seems to 
be no reason for the law to raise such 
by implication. It is common knowledge 
that some commodities, particularly grain, 
are sold several times while in transit. 
It would be startling and upsetting to 
dealers in such commodities to ascertain 
that a fleeting, temporary ownership of 
the grain in transit had cast upon each 
such owner a liability, which endured long 
after such ownership, to the railway to 
pay the freight charges. 

“There is no counterbalancing consid- 
eration in favor of the railway. It need 
not take the shipment until it has received 
the freight charge. It need not deliver 
until its charge is paid. If it chooses to 
rely upon credit, it is given that of the 
parties to the shipping contract, of the 
consignee to whom delivery is made, or of 
his assignee to whom delivery is made, 
and of the undisclosed principals (includ- 
ing owner) of any of the above... . 
Thus the carrier is given every reasonable 
means of securing the payment of its 
charges. 

“It certainly is not necessary to extend 
the field for the protection of the carrier. 
To do so would interfere with the pres- 
ent orderly business methods worked out 
by practical business men and generally 
employed in a very large and important 
trade.” 

* 

When a railway company, in delivering 
goods to a commission merchant, is not 
informed that he is not the owner of the 
shipment, the company is entitled to as- 
sume that he is, since every consignee of 
freight is presumed to be the owner, in 
the absence of showing to the contrary. 

Accordingly, the Alabama court of ap- 
peals decided that where goods were con- 
signed to a commission merchant on an 
understanding with the consignor, not 
known to the railway company, that the 
merchant would remit the proceeds of the 
goods, less his commission and freight 
charges, and the railroad company, 
through mistake, made an undercharge 
on the freight, it was entitled to recover 
from the commission merchant the bal- 
ance due on the proper rate, although 
he had already made settlement with the 
shipper on the basis of the undercharge. 

he court ruled that his failure to dis- 
close to the railway company that he was 
a mere agent resulted in an implied prom- 
ise on his part to pay the lawful freight 
charges. (Central of Georgia Railroad 
Co. vs. S. F. Cornelius & Co., 69 So. 331.) 


et 


A commission merchant who has estab- 
lished a credit with a railway company 
for freight charges on shipments received 
by him cannot avoid liability for a proper 
charge so made against his account, on 
the ground that he merely acted as agent 
in receiving the shipment involved, and 


that he settled with the shipper before 
knowing of the charge. It was so held 
by the United States circuit court of - 
peals in the case of Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. vs. Rice, 264 Fed. 427. 


SECTION 290. NO LIABILITY FOR MISQUOTING 
RATE 

Inasmuch as interstate freight rates are 
a matter of public record, and shippers 
are presumed to know what they are, one 
is not entitled to recover against a rail- 
way company for damages sustained 
through negligence of its agent in quoting 
the wrong rate on a shipment, or in show- 
ing the shipper the wrong rate sheet, 
according to the decision of the Kansas 
City Court of Appeals in the case of 
Sloop vs. Delano,'170 S.W. 385. 

See, also, the Minnesota supreme court’s 
opinion in Duholm vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co., 177 N.W. 772, referred 
to in the chapter on Bills of Lading, in con- 
nection with the court’s holding that a car- 
rier is liable for failing to issue a bill of 
lading of the kind ordered. 

SECTION 291. OVERCHARGES 

The Big Diamond Milling Co. won a 
suit before the Minnesota supreme court 
involving the right of shippers to recover 
freight overcharges on Minnesota intra- 
state shipments between ~ $1, 1907, 
and July 21, 19138. (171 N.W. 799.) 

During this period maximum freight 
rates established by the state legislature 
in 1907 were suspended in their operation, 
pending a judicial determination as to 
their reasonableness and validity. The 
rates were sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court in June, 1913, and on the 
24th day of that month the railway com- 
panies issued a statement to the public 
announcing readiness to “immediately en- 
tertain properly supported claims for the 
period during which the rates were en- 
joined, and to make prompt payment 
thereof,” etc. 

Sept. 10, 1917, the milling company 
sued to recover overcharges made in 1907, 
1908 and 1909, and the defendant railway 
company, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, resisted liability on the ground that 
the claim was barred by the Minnesota 
six-year statute of limitations. The dis- 
trict court in St. Paul sustained this de- 
fense, but the supreme court has reversed 
the decision, holding that the public state- 
ment above referred to constituted such 
new promise in writing to pay all valid 
claims as set the statute of limitations 
running anew from the date of the issu- 
ance of such statement. 

The higher court applied the general 
rule of law that a new promise in writ- 
ing made either before or after a debt 
is outlawed starts a new period of limita- 
tion within which suit may be brought. 
It was further held that the new promise 
need not specifically refer to the debt; it 
being sufficient that the promise identify 
the claim as one of a certain class. 


SECTION 292, FALSE BILLING, ETC. 

A section of the interstate commerce 
act makes it an offense for a shipper or 
consignee of an interstate shipment to 
obtain or attempt to obtain transporta- 
tion at less than regular rates, by false 
billing, false classification, false repre- 
sentations of the contents of packages or 
of the character of the goods, or by false 
report of weight, the false statement be- 
ing. knowingly made. 

his statute has been interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court as reaching 
a case where a consignee makes misrep- 
resentations after delivery of a shipment, 
but before adjustment of the freight 
charges. The court construes the law as 
regarding “not merely the physical trans- 
portation of the property, but the entire 
transaction through which the consignor 
or consignee might seek to evade the pol- 
icy of the act to subject all interstate 
shipments to uniform rates of charge pre- 
scribed in published tariffs. 

“In a case where, for any reason, the 
payment of the freight is not paid prior 
to the delivery of the goods to the con- 
signee, but remains to be afterwards ad- 
justed, the effort to obtain an advantage 
not permitted by the schedules may still 
be exerted through fraudulent represen- 
tations influencing the adjustment of the 
freight, with precisely the same effect as 
if the representations had preceded the 
delivery of the goods.” (United States 
of America vs. Union Mfg. Co., 36 Sup. 
Ct. 420.) 

SECTION 293, WHEN ARE CHARGES EARNED? 


When a railway company receives a 
shipment under a contract for through 
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transportation to a point beyond its line, 
neither that company nor any connectin 
carrier can recover any part of the 
freight charges, unless the contract has 
been fully performed, although the claim- 
ing carrier may have safely carried the 
shipment to the end of its line. 

This rule was applied by the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in a case where 
freight was shipped from Augusta, Ga., 
to Liverpool, Eng., and was damaged py 
fire in transit to such an extent that the 
last carrier refused to receive it. The 
court qualified this rule, however, as ap- 
plied to cases where the shipper volun- 
tarily dispenses with further transporta- 
tion by accepting the freight at an inter- 


mediate point. 
* 


When freight is shipped for delivery 
to the consignee on his private switch 
track, the delivering railway company is 
not entitled to collect freight charges, 
nor do demurrage charges accrue, until 
the cars have been placed on that track, 
according to the holding of the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court. Placing 
the cars on the railway company’s public 
delivery tracks at the destination and 
notifying the consignee of their arrival 
is insufficient tender of delivery. (N. Y,, 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co. vs. Porter, 108 N.E. 
499.) 


SECTION 294. RUNNING FREIGHT CI! \RGE 


ACCOUNTS 


What the Tennessee supreme court said 
in Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway vs. Tennessee Mill Co., 227 S.W. 
443, applied specifically to an adjustment, 
between the railway company and the 
shipper, of mutual accounts for freight 
charges and overcharges. But much of 
it applies with equal force to adjustment 
of any other mutual accounts, particu- 
larly what is said about the outlawing of 
balances due under running accounts. 

Plaintiff railway company sued to re- 
cover a balance claimed to be due as 
freight charges. Several of the items 
were defended against on the ground 
that they were not sued on within the 
six-year period allowed in Tennessee—in 
other words, that they were outlawed. 
As to the balance of the claim, an offset 
was pleaded to cover overcharges on vari- 
ous shipments. 

The chancellor who tried the case gave 
judgment in favor of the railway com- 
pany, and the defendant appealed. On 
this appeal the supreme court affirmed 
the chancellor’s ruling that the defense 
under the statute of limitations was not 
good, but held that the chancellor erred 
in holding that defendant could not offset 
overcharges. 

The defendant, owner of a large flour- 
ing mill at Estill Springs, Tenn., on the 
line of complainant railway, received 
much grain and shipped large quantities 
of flour and meal. Defendant, in respect 
to his business with the railway company, 
was accorded the familiar milling-in- 
transit rates at that time permitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was the custom of defendant to make 
monthly settlements with the railway 
company. 

In the fall of 1908 the defendant pro- 
cured an arrangement with the railway 
company whereby credit was to be ex- 
tended to him on this basis. The defend- 
ant, being a large shipper, at all times 
had on file with the railway company 
many claims for overcharge on freight, 
and for loss and damage to shipments. 
Instead of settling the railway’s claims 
against him monthly, he got the rai!way 
company to agree that it would carry 
these claims against him to the amount 
of $5,000 as long as his claims agains! the 
railway company ran between $5,000 and 
$10,000, and when defendant’s cl:ims 
against the railway exceeded $10,0() it 
agreed to extend to him a credit of 50 
per cent of the amount of. said claims. 

The parties worked under this agree- 
ment for several years. Upon the bring- 
ing of this suit by the railway comp:ny, 
the defendant insisted that the contract 
between him and the railway was invalid 
as an unlawful concession or discrimina- 
tion within the Elkins act, that it a‘ n° 
time prevented the railway from suing 
for its freight charges, and he according- 
ly pleaded the six-year statute of limita- 
tions. With the exception of a small item 
the amount of charges sued for by the 
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railway accrued more than six years prior 
to this suit. 

The supreme court said: “The chan- 
cellor held that the statute of limitations 
was not available to the defendant, and 
we think he was right. We are inclined 
to the opinion that the contract for the 
indefinite extension of credit to the de- 
fendant was unlawful under the acts of 
Congress referred to. Such a conclusion 
respecting a contract for credit, hardly 
so objectionable in its terms, was reached 
by the circuit court of appeals for this 
circuit in Hocking Valley Ry. Co. vs. 
U. S., 210 Fed. 735, 127 C.C.A, 285. In 
that case Judge Denison carefully dis- 
tinguished the cases which the complain- 
ant here relies on to support the validity 
of this contract. 

“Notwithstanding the contract, in our 
opinion, was ipvallll, and did not prevent 
the complainant at any time from suing 
for its freight charges, it does not fol- 
low that the statute of limitations is now 
available to the defendant. 

“The illegality of the agreement for 
delay between the parties in no way 
affected the mutuality of their accounts. 
The credit extended by the railway com- 
pany was based on the claims filed 
against it by the complainant. This credit 
was to be indefinitely enjoyed as long as 
claims were on file in the stipulated pro- 
portion, and really amounted to an agree- 
ment to offset mutual claims as far as 
it went. 

“in the ordinary case of mutual de- 
mands, either party may sue at any time, 
subject to the set-off of the other party. 
The circumstance that the agreement be- 
tween the railway and the defendant did 
not prevent the railway from suing is, 
therefore, of no weight in determining 
whether the accounts of the parties were 
mutual, 

“Having concluded that these accounts 
were mutual, according to the course of 
dealing between the complainant and de- 
fendant, it follows that the statute of 
limitations began to run from the date 
of the last item in such accounts... . 
The last items of both accounts were 
within six years of the bringing of this 
suit. 

“Aside from the section of the code 
quoted, we think that an equitable estop- 
pel may be invoked here to prevent a 
plea of set-off by the defendant... . 

“This contract for an extension of 
credit was obtained at the solicitation of 
the defendant. The defendant accepted 
the benefit of the contract, pleading for 
its continuation from time to time when 
the camplainant threatened to-collect its 
charges, and at one time, within the stat- 
ute, defendant virtually made his prom- 
ise to settle if he was granted some fur- 
ther extension. Having procured this con- 
tract for his own benefit and all the 
while enjoyed such benefit, the defendant 
should not now be heard to insist that 
the contract is invalid and base a plea 
of the statute of limitations on such a 
ground.... 

“Furthermore, by his cross bill herein 
the defendant is asserting many claims 
barred by the statute of imitations. It 
has been held that, if a defendant gives 
in evidence stale demands on his part 
and insists upon their being allowed, he 
shall not at the same time set up the 
Statute of limitations against similar de- 
mands on the part of the plaintiff... . 
For the reasons stated, we agree with the 
chancellor that defendant is not entitled 
to rely on the statute of limitations 
herein. 

“The chancellor, however, held that de- 
fendant was not entitled to offset his 
claims against the railway company, as 
we have previously noted, and in this we 
think his honor was in error.” 

_The supreme court then proceeded to 
discuss two lines of judicial decisions— 
one taking the view that public policy 
forbids permitting a shipper to file coun- 
terclaims in such suits, since that prac- 
tice might be made a cover for allowance 
of illegal rebates; and another line of 
decisions taking the view that claims be- 
tween carrier and shipper should be sub- 
Ject to the general rule that all germane 
disputes should be settled in one suit. 

he Tennessee court found the second 
line of authorities sounder in reasoning, 
and therefore followed that trend. 


SECTION 295. CARRIER’S LIEN 


Although the carrier’s lien covers all 
Proper transportation and _ storage 





charges, including charges paid by a de- 
livering carrier to prior connecting lines, 
there is no right to a lien for any bal- 
ance due from the shipper or consignee 
on account of independent shipments, in 
the absence of express agreement or gen- 
eral usage of trade giving that right. 

The lien is lost by the carrier surren- 
dering possession to the consignee with- 
out payment of the lienable charges, but 
it seems that delivery of part of a car- 
load shipment would not estop the car- 
rier to claim a lien against the remain- 
ing portion still in its possession. 

hen the consignee of a shipment of 

a nonperishable character refuses to pay 
a freight bill because of a mistake in the 
rate charged, and a corrected bill is pre- 
sented by the carrier, two days is not a 
reasonable time for the carrier to wait 
before selling the shipment to cover the 
charge due (N. Y. Supp. 966). 





CHAPTER XXX. MILLING-IN- 
TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 


SECTION 296. NATURE OF PRIVILEGE 


In a suit to recover against a railway 
company on a contract by it to make cer- 
tain refunds to plaintiff shipper on ac- 
count of corn ground into meal in trans- 
it (Priebe vs. Southern Railway Co., 66 
a 573), the Alabama supreme court 
said: 

“Shippers are not entitled, as matter 
of right, to mill grain in transit, and 
forward the milled product under the 
through rate in force on the grain from 
the point of origin to the place of ulti- 
mate destination; on the contrary, mill- 
ing in transit is a special privilege al- 


lowed at designated points, and for which: 


extra compensation is usually exacted 
by carriers under the control and direc- 
tion, in the case of interstate shipments, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

. * 

“The first transit privilege in the Unit- 
ed States was inaugurated by the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga Railroad about 1870 
at Nashville, Tenn., to meet the compe- 
tition of boats plying on the Cumberland 
River. . . . Since that time the growth 
of privileges of this character has been 
very extensive. Such privileges are of 
benefit to the carriers, dealers, and the 
public, and this is particularly true of 
corn, the article composing the shipment 
here involved. . . . And it is a fact that 
the commercial operations of the country 
have in many instances grown up upon 
the exercise of transit privileges where 
same could not have been developed in 
any other way.” (Oklahoma supreme 
court, Wm. Bondies & Co. vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Co., 166 Pac. 
179.) 


SECTION 297. STATE POWER TO FIX MILLING- 
IN-TRANSIT POINTS 


That a state railroad commission has 
power to order railway companies to 
establish a through route for the trans- 
portation of grain to be milled in trans- 
it, subject to milling-in-transit charge at 
a given point, to avoid unjust discrim- 
ination against that point in favor of 
other milling points, was affirmed by the 
Washington supreme court in the case of 
State vs. Public Service Commission 
of Washington, 166 Pac. 793. 

Upon complaint made by Taylor & 
Kemp, millers at Prosser, Wash., the 
commission made an order requiring the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. to establish a joint through rate 
from eastern Washington points on their 
lines, with milling-in-transit privilege at 
Prosser. Proceedings were then brought 
by the carriers for review of the order, 
and the supreme court approved findings 
of the superior court that the order was 
valid. 

It was objected by the railway com- 
panies that only Taylor & Kemp had 
asked for the order and that. therefore, 
there was no showing of public necessity 
for it, but the supreme court found that 
a question of public necessity is not 
necessarily to be’ determined by the num- 
ber of persons asserting it. 

It was also urged on the part of the 
carriers that “milling-in-transit privileges 
cannot be claimed by shippers as a mat- 
ter of right, and that they are no more 
than privileges granted at the option of 
the carrier.” But the court refused to 
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unqualifiedly assent to this view of the 
law, holding that states have the same 
power to regulate milling-in-transit priv- 
ileges as to intrastate shipments that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pos- 
sesses as to interstate freight. Reference 
was made to the following language of 
the federal commission: 

“Shippers are not entitled as a matter 
of right to mill grain in transit and for- 
ward the milled product under the 
through rate in force on the grain from 
the point of origin to the place of ulti- 
mate destination (Diamond Mills Co. vs. 
B. & M. R. R., 9 I. C. C. 311), but al- 
lowance of the privilege by. a carrier to 
shippers in one section must be without 
wrongful prejudice to the rights of ship- 
pers in another section served by its line. 

. . This Commission cannot, as tariffs 
are now constructed and as railroad busi- 
ness is now conducted, properly supervise 
and regulate the interstate rates and 
practices of this country without author- 
ity over transit.” 

Answering a further suggestion made 
by the railroad companies that the 
Washington commissioner’s order _ in- 
volved in this case was unconstitutional 
as an abuse of the state police power and 
as an invasion of the companies’ property 
right for the benefit of a small group 
of shippers, the court found that the 
order did not discriminate in favor of 
the complaining millers, but simply gave 
them the same privileges they previously 
enjoyed and the same privileges enjoyed 
by mills at a near-by point. 

Incidentally, the opinion declared that 
the commission, in passing upon proceed- 
ings before it, is not, like a court, bound 
to consider only such facts as are spe- 
cially put in evidence, but may act on 
general information acquired by the 
commission in discharging its duties. 

. * 


The Louisiana supreme court denied 
an application by the Empire Rice Mill- 
ing Co. and other New Orleans rice 
millers and merchants to set‘aside an or- 
der of the railroad commission of 
Louisiana, establishing increased intra- 
state tariffs on dressed and undressed 
rice, and ordering all railroads in the 
state to establish milling-in-transit priv- 
ileges. As noted by the court, the con- 
test appeared to be between the rice mill- 
ers and merchants of New Orleans and 
rice producers and millers outside that 
city benefited by extension of the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege; the railroads 
not being parties to the proceedings. (79 
So. 833.) 

The contention made by the plaintiffs 
and the reasons assigned by the court 
for overruling that contention appear in 
the following excerpts from the supreme 
court’s opinion: 

“The rice mills of New Orleans, sim- 
ply as millers of rice, and not as owners 
and shippers, would not be interested in 
the freight rates; but they, together with 
the other = allege that they are 
buyers and sellers of rice, and, as own- 
ers and shippers, they are required to 
pay the increased freight rates on rough 
rice; and they are therefore injured by 
the adoption of the milling-in-transit 
rule, and the increase in the tariff. 

“Order 2116 [the order objected to] is 
really in two parts, with the two de- 
— upon one another. It orders the 
railroads to grant the Bera. of mill- 
ing rice in transit; and it increases the 
tariffs on rice, because of the increased 
burden of milling in transit placed on 
the railroads. That is just, and not un- 
just. It is fair, and not discrimina- 
Lo . 

“The nature and character of the or- 
der of the commission was to obtain 
from the railroads the greatest good for 
the public, or that portion of the public 
composed of rice growers and rice mill- 
ers who are near the rice fields. That 
was within the power delegated to it. 

. . And, in considering and determin- 
ing the matter, the commission has not 
interfered with any legal right of plain- 
tiffs. 

“Milling in transit has long been a 
privilege accorded the producers of ag- 
ricultural products in this and in other 
states. It has long been established by 
railroads and by railroad commissions, 
The privilege is given to shippers of corn 
and other cereals, and it has been stated 
that the lumber industry in this state 
could not exist without it. - So, in order- 
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ing that rice be milled in transit it would 
seem that the commission did not act 
arbitrarily, or in an unreasonable way. 

“The rice milling privilege as estab- 
lished by the commission is general in its 
terms and application. It may be availed 
of by every one shipping rough rice. It 
may be availed of by the plaintiff in this 
case, if, instead of shipping rough rice to 
the mills in New Orleans, they would ship 
to the nearer mills from places where 
they buy rice, and have it milled there. 
But plaintiffs, apparently, prefer to do 
their own milling. That is, of course, 
their privilege, which order 2116 does not 
take away from them. 

“It is doubtless of great advantage to 
establish rice mills in New Orleans, which 
city is the primary rice market of the 
country; and these advantages must be 
taken together with the disadvantages 
of being far removed from the rice fields, 
or points where plaintiffs buy rough rice. 
It is also their privilege to have their 
rice milled nearer to points of produc- 
tion, and receive the benefits of milling 
in transit... . 

“The presumption is that the commis- 
sion has acted with justice to all parties 
concerned in adopting order 2116; and 
the courts will not undertake to interfere 
with the commission, in the absence of 
clear evidence that the plaintiffs’ legal 
rights have been invaded, or that the 
rates fixed are unreasonable, unjust, dis- 
criminatory, or extortionate. The evi- 
dence offered by the plaintiffs has no 
such tendency.” 


SECTION 298. EFFECT OF TARIFF REGULA- 


LATIONS 


When the language of a milling-in- 
transit tariff plainly excludes a given sta- 
tion as one of the destinations to which 
the through rate shall apply, a shipper 
can base no right to a refund on an er- 
roneous interpretation given by the rail- 
road company in question to another 
tariff containing identical terms. So de- 
cided the supreme court of Alabama in 
the case of Priebe vs. Southern Railway 
Co., 75 So. 409. 

Plaintiff sued to recover refunds 
claimed to be due him by virtue of a 
tariff permitting shipments of wheat or 
corn from or through Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati to Jenifer, Ala., for milling and 
reshipment to stations within prescribed 
limits, not embracing Talladega, the des- 
tination on which plaintiff's claim was 
based. Deciding the case against plain- 
tiff, the supreme court said: 

“Talladega is shown not to be within 
the termini of the lines defined by ter- 
minals, and not to be on any of the 
branches mentioned in the tariff. Our 
conclusion therefore accords with the con- 
struction given the tariff by the court 
below. 

“If, as the appellant contends, a differ- 
ent interpretation and administration was 
given by the defendant to another tariff 
containing identical terms for defining 
or prescribing the points on, or sectors 
of, lines of this railway whereto the re- 
shipments might be made under the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege from Jenifer, that 
fact, while quite strange, cannot justify 
another construction of the tariff here 
under consideration. . . . What the tariff 
says must control. The court is not at 
liberty to exercise its judgment, even 
though an apparent invidious discrimina- 
tion with respect to this privilege is 
brought to its attention.” 

* * 


A shipper of grain under milling-in- 
transit privileges is not entitled to recover 
against the carrier on account of unused 
transit credits where there has not been 
compliance with the tariff regulations un- 
der which the privileges were granted, 
according to the holding of the Nebraska 
supreme court in the case of Fremont 
Milling Co. vs. Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., 163 N.W. 331. 

The mill billed various carload lots of 
grain over the railroad’s lines, with mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges at Fremont, Neb., 
paying the through charges. Through 
failure to forward all the grain from Fre- 
mont, the mill had unused transit credits, 
to recover on account of which the suit 
was brought. The claim was based on the 
excess of freight charges paid on the un- 
forwarded grain above local rates from 
the points of origin to Fremont. 

It appearing that the mill had failed to 
tender all the mill products within the 
times fixed by the tariff regulations in- 
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volved, only part of each car om for- 
warded, the supreme court decided that 
the mill could not recover, saying: 

“The transit credit in the case cannot be 
treated as if it represented a single ship- 
ment of grain to Fremont. Being made 
up of parts of carload shipments to Fre- 
mont, the remaining portion of which was 
forwarded to points of destination, it 
must be treated as a part of shipments 
made with milling-in-transit privileges, 
under the published tariff rates, rules 
and regulations for interstate shipments, 
and, the same not having been complied 
with, the plaintiff is not entitled to any 
relief in courts of law.” 

The court pointed out that this holding 
was compelled in order that opportunity 
may not be afforded for discriminatory 
rebating. For this reason, the law re- 
quires every shipper to know just what 
the tariff rates, rules and regulations are, 
and forbids an allowance to a shipper not 
authorized by such tariffs. 

* . 

In the case of McCullough Grain Co. 
vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 160 Pac. 
214, it was decided that plaintiff could 
not recover on account of loss of a mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege, due to misrouting 
of a shipment of wheat by the carrier, 
where there was no notation on the ship- 
ping documents, “for milling or malting 
purposes,” as required by the published 
tariffs. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cupa, Sept. 1.—The sudden 
advance in flour prices, which has rela- 
tively been very considerable, has creat- 
ed animation in the trade here, and 
there have been numerous offers. Buy- 
ers who were expecting lower prices 
have received a hard lesson. 

Purchases of American flours this 
week can be calculated at about 35,000 
sacks of 200 lbs each. Prices have fluc- 
tuated between $4.90 and $6 per sack, 
ci.f., Havana. The low prices are a 
good indication of the grades that are 
being bought. They explain why bakers 
in general have been complaining for a 
long time. These flours are generally 
first or second clears. Purchases are for 
shipment until beyond December, and it 
can be expected that bakers will continue 
to be dissatisfied for some time. 

There has been a good demand for Ca- 
nadian flour. Purchases during the week 
have been 15,000 sacks of 200 lbs at 
prices ranging $6@7 per sack, c.i.f., Ha- 
vana. 

Flour importation during August was 
as follows, in 200-lb sacks: 


Canadian American 
5,050 





oa vi awe eenineeaes . 30,259 
PRVEOND 2c scaciecaceess 750 2,472 
COPGORES 2c cccccccecves 210 525 
CRPPORTOR  ceccccsesoces 334 1,842 
er 500 2,250 
Guantanamo ........... 260 1,750 
DITO cas scee tse eee _ 1,400 
CE wb 0 4:062 Cov eed eee es acd 1,114 
ED oo ak cee eee 300 1,800 
Santiago de Cuba ....... 800 5,050 

BOOED cicevevesrecdaze 28,204 48,462 


Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN NORWAY 

Crop conditions in Norway improved 
during August, but are still below the 
Sept. 1 condition last year, according to 
a radiogram received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the Department of Agriculture at Chris- 
tiania. The condition of the wheat crop 
Sept. 1 was 86 per cent of the 10-year 
average, compared with 83 per cent last 
month and 94 per cent on Sept. 1 last 
year. Rye was 98 per cent, compared 
with 97 per cent last month and 101 last 
year. The condition of oats was 75, 
compared with 74 last month and 92 last 
year. Barley was 80, compared with 76 
last month and 98 last year. The condi- 
tion of potatoes was 89 compared with 
85 last month and 102 last year. 





MONTREAL TO AUSTRALASIA 

The Canadian government merchant 
marine service from Montreal to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is to be in- 
creased by the following sailings: Sept. 
2, Canadian Seigneur, for Auckland, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and Ade- 
laide; Sept. 11, Canadian Spinner, for 
Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne and Ade- 
laide, calling at New York on Sept. 20; 
Sept. 28, Canadian Ranger, for Auck- 
land, Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne and 
Adelaide. 
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Government authorities are divided in 
their opinions as to the effect of the 
Japanese catastrophe on business and in- 
dustrial conditions in this country. The 
majority judgment, however, appears to 
be that the immediate influence will be 
buoyant, in that practically all of the 
millions of dollars contributed for relief 
will be translated into foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods before shipment to 
the stricken areas of the Far East. 

Herbert Hoover, secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, sees nothing seri- 


ous impending for American industry as . 


a result of the disaster, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon takes an equally 
hopeful view. It is pointed out that 
such a calamity in Japan is not to 
be compared in its consequences with 
what it might have been had it occurred 
in one of the war stricken countries of 
Europe. 

Japan emerged from the war much like 
the United States, with its financial 
structure sound and its credit unim- 
paired. Many of the larger European 
nations have no credit now with which 
to borrow, but Japan is dependent only 
upon such charity as it is customary al- 
ways for neighboring nations to extend 
to a people in the unexpected distress 
of death and devastation. 

If Japan needs a loan in this country 
to finance the rehabilitation of the earth- 
quake area, there will be no difficulty 
getting all of the money required, in the 
opinion of Secretary Mellon. The Treas- 
ury head says that Japan’s affairs have 
been in splendid shape, and that she has 
carried large balances in this country. 
Money obtained in this country, however, 
must be provided through the regular 
banking channels, as the United States 
no longer has authority, as during the 
war, to make advances to other nations, 
and Congress is not in session. 

Secretary Mellon is understood to take 
the position that the Japanese catas- 
trophe is not to be likened to the San 
Francisco earthquake in its reactions on 
American business, because no large 
American insurance companies held risks 
in the destroyed zone. At the same time, 
there are few alliances between Ameri- 
can and Japanese business men _ that 
could cause the shock to be felt in this 
country. The industry of the Japanese 
people, Mr. Mellon is understood to be- 
lieve, insures that country’s coming back 
to normal with a rush. 

By the time America has cleaned up 
the last of its shipments of foodstuffs, 
which, it already is shown, are to include 
vast quantities of flour, it is asserted the 
demand will begin to come for building 
materials for the permanent work of re- 
construction. Vast cargoes of lumber, 
steel, copper and everything that goes in- 
to large buildings and public works, and 
even small homes, will have to be pur- 
chased in this country. 


MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT 
Modification of his bid, as requested 
by the Secretary of War, may mean that 
Henry Ford will gain control of the 
great power development at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. While many leaders in both 
houses of Congress have opposed turning 
these great works over to the auto manu- 
facturer, it is essential that the govern- 
ment make some disposition before long 
of the burden. As the only alternative 
for a Ford lease is government owner- 
ship, many of those who have opposed 
dealing with the motor maker are likely 
now to come over to his side. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has con- 
ducted most ably a fight on the Ford 
proposal. He has been applauded by 
many who do not follow his leadership at 
any other time, but Senator Norris would 
have the federal government complete 
the power development at enormous ex- 
pense and direct its operation. This is 
why his fight is likely to lose. 

Mr. Ford’s effort to lease the Muscle 


Shoals property has received much or- 
ganized support on the ground that his 
control will mean cheap fertilizer for 
the farmers. This support has continued, 
although there is small assurance in the 
Ford proposal that it means anything 
extraordinary to agriculture. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Almost everything that Congress is 
asked to do nowadays is premised on po- 
tential aid to the farmer. Now it is a 
revision of the immigration laws that is 
being urged for the benefit of agricul- 
ture. The movement was started by the 
Minnesota State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion some time ago when a resolution 
was adopted urging that immigration re- 
striction be relaxed to allow 40,000 farm 
laborers from Jugo-Slavia to enter this 
country. 

Since that resolution reached Washing- 
ton the campaign has become epidemic, 
all petitions being predicated on the 
contention that more immigrants from 
certain countries—which are the identical 
nationals American immigration experts 
have sought to exclude—would mean 


_cheap labor for wheat farmers. This ar- 


gument does not appeal very strongly to 
immigration experts, because it has been 
observed that almost all foreign labor- 
ers prove apt scholars immediately on 
their arrival here when it comes to charg- 
ing for their work. They are quick to 
appreciate American standards and to 
collect accordingly. 

Besides, it is doubted that there is any 
such thing as a distinctly farm laborer. 
He may be a peasant or a farm worker 
in Europe, but he no sooner arrives here 
than he is lured to present himself for 
a job at the steel mills or at some large 
auto plant where his hours are short and 
regular and where he can have the asso- 
ciation of other foreigners who make 
him feel at home in a strange land. 

Immigration legislation may be ex- 
pected from the next Congress, but it 
will be in the direction of more rigid re- 
striction, it seems safe to forecast at 
this time, rather than on the side of 
more liberal admissions. 


NOTES 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
has been permitted to intervene in the 
rate proceeding brought by the South- 
western Millers’ League against the 
Santa Fe Railway. 

Dr. John D. Black, of the University 
of Minnesota, is in Washington working 
with Dr. L. C. Gray, Division of Land 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
on a land settlement bulletin. 

Export statistics of the United States 
and Canada, with special reference to 
wheat flour, is the title of a recent report 
prepared by C. L. Luedtke, specialist in 
foreign marketing, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

O. A. Juve, Cost Production Division, 
Department of Agriculture, has returned 
from an extensive field trip through Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Colorado, Kansas and 
Kentucky. 

The Ford Flour Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has obtained a United States trademark 
on self-rising flour. The Ward Baking 
Co. has registered two labels with the 
United States patent office, one “Ward’s 
Mother Hubbard Bread,” and the other 
for cake, “Ward’s Breko Loaf.” 





INSECT PESTS IN MILLS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, in 
Bulletin No. 298, calls the attention of 
members to the necessity of exercising 
continual care to keep mills, warehouses, 
etc., free from insect pests. 

“Secondhand flour and feed sacks are 
a prolific source of trouble in this re- 
8 ” he says, “and the greatest care 

ould be used to see that such sacks of 
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all kinds are thoroughly cleaned before 
being stored in mill or warehouse. As 
waniignme in distributing centers are 
frequently inrected with insects, it would 
be well to have your local representative 
inspect them, calling attention of their 
managers to the necessity of frequent 
cleaning up. Instruct them to deliver 
the oldest flour first, instead of from 
the most convenient pile. We feel it js 
again necessary to warn millers of the 
<r danger in the use of chemicals for 
se purposes when used by in- 
experienced persons. 

“We thank those members who sent us 
the names and addresses of their bro- 
kers, salesmen, etc. As a result, we have 
been able to advise a number of millers 
that their ‘exclusive’ representative was 
also representing one or more other mills, 
To make this service most effective, 
please notify the Federation office when 
making a change in your representatives, 
giving us the names and addresses of 
new ones, as well as those whose places 
they are taking. 

“By a recent change in the rules and 
regulations of the food commissioner of 
North Dakota, the use of ‘any harmless 
agent’ is now permitted in the bleaching 
of flour manufactured or sold within that 
state.” S. O. Werner. 





LATVIA FARMS SMALL 

Reports to the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that the total number of 
landowners in Latvia in 1914 was 150,000, 
including 1,300 owners of large estates. 
In 1922 the number of landowners was 
increased to 250,000, of which number 
200,000 owned tracts of from 100 to 125 
acres each, and only 50,000 owned smaller 
tracts consisting of from 10 to 15 acres, 
There are 40,000 farms of from 100 to 
125 acres still to be distributed. In com- 
pliance with the agrarian law, large 
estates were appropriated by the govern- 
ment and partitioned among the lancless. 
While the new proprietors in many in- 
stances are handicapped by the lack of 
capital, the progress being made among 
them is encouraging. The acreage sown 
last year was less than three fourths of 
pre-war cultivation owing to the large 
tracts of devastated country, the restora- 
tion of which may not be looked for in 
the near future. 





USE OF CORN BREAD IN SPAIN 

The Corunna district of Spain is not 
only the greatest corn growing section 
of the country but it is also the largest 
consumer of this cereal. The local live 
stock industry creates the principal de- 
mand for corn, while large quantities are 
also required in the making of “borona,” 
a corn meal bread which forms the main 
food of the country people. The corn 
produced locally is almost all yellow, but 
the importation is about equally divided 
between yellow and white. American 
white corn is found to be very much su- 
perior to other white corn for the mak- 
ing of “borona” on account of its softer 
qualities and sweeter taste. During the 
past year more than 13,000 metric tons 
of corn were imported at Corunna, most 
of which came from Argentina, United 
States and Natal. 





VERMICELLI MADE FROM BEAN FLOUR 

The normal imports of vermicelli into 
Hongkong from North China are valued 
at about $3,000,000 per year, of which 
about $250,000 worth is consumed locally, 
the balance being re-exported to South 
China, Indo-China, Siam, and other near- 
by markets. This vermicelli is made 
from bean flour manufactured in Feng- 
tien Province, and is used as a food by 
all classes of Chinese. On the market it 
is sold in three grades or qualities. In 
Hongkong the third or cheaper grade 
is in most demand, while in the Philip- 
pine Islands, especially in the city of 
Manila, demand is for the first or best 
quality only. 





Reparations have been denied the In- 
terstate Milling Co., Baltimore, on 14? 
cars of wheat shipped from Charlotte, 
N. C., to Baltimore, in a tentative report 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by an examiner. The Baltimore 
concern protested that the rate was ¢x- 
cessive to the extent that it exceeded the 
rate contemporaneously charged from 
Statesville, N. C. The examiner’s report 
is subject to review by the commission, 
which may adopt or reject it. 
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A FOOLISH RESOLUTION 


At its recent annual meeting in Toron- 
to the Dominion Millers’ Association 
passed a resolution in favor of free trade 
in natural products within the British 
Empire and appointed a committee to 
urge this upon the Canadian government 
as one of the policies to be advocated at 
the coming imperial conference in Lon- 
don. The resolution argues that such a 
policy would not increase the cost of 
living in Great Britain, but, on the other 
hand, would assist in easing the burden 
of taxation through the collection of 
duties on the products of foreign coun- 
tries entering the motherland for con- 
sumption. 

It is doubtful if anything at all will 
come of this resolution, but the fact that 


some millers believe in its efficacy gives 
ground for a certain amount of consid- 
eration. Whatever the facts as to the 


effect of such a policy on the cost of 
living in Great Britain may be, the truth 
is that such a proposal, coming from 
Canada, only plays into the hands of the 
British millers, who have been trying so 
hard to have Canadian flour shut out of 
their home markets. If protection is to 
be adopted as a policy the British tariff 
would inevitably include a measure of 
such medicine for its various industrial 
groups, including flour millers, which 
thrive upon imported raw materials; and 
no Canadian miller could justly ask for 
the special favor of a free market for 
his products. With this principle estab- 
lished it would be small satisfaction for 
the millowners of this country to see 
Canadian wheat getting a tariff prefer- 
ence that did not apply to flour. 

Without entering further into the pos- 
sibilities of the case it may be said that, 
for the most part, resolutions on tariff 
matters are dangerous subjects for hur- 
tied consideration at trade meetings. 
They are apt to have reflex influences 
that no one can foresee, and in this case 
the Canadian trade has gratuitously 
handed to its rivals in Great Britain a 
weapon that may later be used to smite 
the Canadian flour exporting trade a 
disastrous blow. 


FLOUR MARKET 


_ Spring wheat flour is selling fairly well 
in domestic markets. Buyers have more 
confidence, and they need flour. All 
parts of eastern Canada report improve- 
ment, though this has not reached the 
volume that will come later. With the 
wheat market in its present mood, prices 
for spring wheat flour hold steady. The 
list to mixed car buyers has not changed 
in several weeks. Quotations to big bak- 
ers are also steady. 

Ontario winter wheat flour has firmed 
up. The fact that farmers will not ac- 
cept the price millers have been bidding 
is forcing the market higher. An ad- 
vance of 10c bbl has been made in the 
domestic quotation, but even this is not 
enough to affect deliveries of wheat ma- 
terially, 

Quotations on Sept. 8: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter pat- 
ents, secondhand jute bags, $4.60@4.70 
bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. 

Sales of flour for export are small. 
Buyers’ cables are mostly 2s below the 
market, and mills are unable to accept 
many of the orders reaching them. They 
See no object in selling where there is 








no profit. It is clear, from the volume 
of business offering, that plenty is wait- 
ing to be done, but most likely a lot of 
this will be diverted to other countries if 
Canada is unable to compete. 

A fair average of sellers’ prices for 
springs would be 36s per 280 lbs for 
September, 34s 3d for October, 33s 9d 
for November and 35s for December, 
seaboard loading, in jute, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow. These figures are 
practically the same as a week ago. Win- 
ters, for export, are worth 32s, in cotton, 
but this price is a nominal one, as sales 
are extremely light. 

Brokers are offering mills $4.50 bbl, 
bulk, for winters, seaboard, for export. 
No quotations for springs are available. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market maintains its ex- 
ceptional demand of recent weeks, and 
there are no supplies accumulating any- 
where in this part of Canada, Mills 
have been running lightly, which accen- 
tuates the scarcity. Domestic prices hold 
at higher levels established a fortnight 
ago. A small amount of Canadian bran 
is being sold for shipment to the United 
States. Bran is quoted at $28 ton and 
shorts at $31, jute, cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Wheat has had a week of fairly firm 
prices, and at present there is no evi- 
dence of the tremendous decline that 
so many feared would follow the west- 
ern harvest. Many are taking the view 
that western spring wheat is cheap at 
anything under $1, and Canadian buyers 
seem disposed to operate at or under this 
level. Others can see no bottom to the 
market. The practice of paying a pre- 
mium for spot wheat is proving a handi- 
cap on Canadian mills. Very little is 
offering at Bay ports, and the price of 
No. 1 northern on Sept. 7 was around 
$1.28 bu, track, with other grades of 
western wheat at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is coming out 
slowly, as farmers want more money 
than the market is in a position to pay. 
Millers have raised their bids to $1 bu 
for No. 2 red or white, delivered at 
their doors, in wagon lots, and are will- 
ing to pay 2@5c over this price for car 
lots on track. Exporters are still oper- 
ating in Ontario, and sales to Baltimore 
are reported at 971,c bu, f.o.b., point of 
shipment, for No. 2 soft winter, either 
red, white or mixed. 


CEREALS 


The market for cereals is steady and 
without special feature. The recent in- 
crease in prices holds and, generally 
speaking, millers are in a more hopeful 
mood. They expect better conditions 
when new crop grinding begins. Deliv- 
eries of oats from the new crop are not 
sufficient to affect the market. Rolled 
oats are selling at $6.20 per bbl of 180 
Ibs, in 90’s, jute, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points; oatmeal, $6.80 per bbl 
of 196 lbs, in jute 98’s. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains hold at the previous 
week’s prices. Trading is light. No. 3 
Canadian western oats, 52c bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 98%,¢, 
track, Goderich, United States funds. 
Standard screenings are quoted at $22 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean shipping companies are asking 
former rates for flour space from Cana- 
dian ports. At present there seems no 
hope of a decline to a basis that will 
help the flour trade to compete for over- 





sea business. It is reported that ship- 
ping companies are suffering seriously 
from a falling off in the exporting trade, 
and that a lot of empty space is being 
carried on practically every voyage. 
Perhaps if this lasts long enough it will 
bring them to a point of giving Cana- 
dian flour a square deal. Flour space to 
the United Kingdom for September is 
quoted at 19c per 100 lbs, and for Oc- 
tober-November at 20c; Leith, Hull and 
Newcastle 20c, and Dundee 22c; to Rot- 
terdam and Hamburg, September 17c, 
Copenhagen 26c and Helsingfors 29c. 


NOTES 


David Malone, flour merchant, Dublin, 
was in Toronto on Sept. 6 and 7. He 
landed at Montreal on Sept. 3, and is 
making a tour of Canada. 


R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., director 
of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, was a recent visitor in Toronto, and 
this office had a pleasant call from him. 


Reports from the West do not indi- 
cate that the western wheat pool organi- 
zation is proceeding smoothly. The big 
elevator companies want guaranties be- 
fore they will accept the pool as a defi- 
nite factor in the trade, with the right to 
use elevators and obtain advances against 
grain. It is understood that, so far, the 
promoters have not completed their bank- 
ing arrangements, and without this, of 
course, the regular trade cannot be ex- 
pected to deal with them. 


Ontario millers are informed that the 
application of terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur for an increase 
in the tariff charges on grain has been 
refused by the board of grain commis- 
sioners. ‘They wanted an extra 4c per 
100 lbs for handling mixed grains, and 
country elevators in the West wanted the 
right to charge ¥%c bu for cleaning 
wheat. A minor change permits terminal 
elevators to deliver screenings of an av- 
erage quality. The former regulation 
compelled elevators to deliver screenings 
as taken from car, which was found im- 
possible. 


A private letter from D. C. Stewart, 
formerly general manager Interprovin- 
cial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., 
who is visiting with his wife and little 
girl in Scotland, his native country, states 
he will be leaving for Canada shortly. 
Mr. Stewart describes conditions in the 
flour trade in Scotland as none too good. 
The home millers have made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for Canadian flour to hold 
its own, and are now offering the trade a 
flour made exclusively from Canadian 
wheat to compete with the brands import- 
ed from this country. Mr. Stewart will 
return to the flour trade if a suitable 
opportunity occurs. 


Richard Sneddon, formerly chemist of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, was in Toronto on Sept. 3 and 4 
with his wife and child. He has re- 
signed his position with the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., and is on his way to 
California, where he intends making his 
home. Mr. Sneddon came to Canada 
from Glasgow a number of years ago 
and was first employed by the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary. 
Later he joined the staff of the Dominion 
government grain research laboratories 
at Winnipeg under Dr. Birchard, and 
subsequently opened a flour and grain 
laboratory of his own at Winnipeg. 
After the close of the war he sold this 
business and moved to Montreal to take 
charge of the laboratory work of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. His leaving 
Canada is greatly regretted by friends in 
the milling trade who have learned to ad- 
mire his sterling personal qualities and 
efficiency in business. 








VANCOUVER 

Since Sept. 1, domestic flour business 
in British Columbia has been less active. 
The trade appears to have made ar- 
rangements for all the flour required for 
the immediate future, and is willing to 
await developments in connection with 
the farmers’ wheat pools and the exces- 
sive premiums now being paid for cash 
wheat. The recent easier trend to Win- 
nipeg wheat causes anticipation of lower 
flour prices, which usually follow the ac- 
tive movement of the new crop. Prac- 
tically no business in new flour has been 
done with bakers, but mills are following 
them up very closely and keen competi- 
tion is expected when there is any sign 
of buying. 

European markets are out of line with 
values here, and from present indica- 
tions will so remain until flour prices 
in western Canada reach a more favor- 
able level. There were some large sales 
made to the Orient just prior to the 
earthquake, but new business is at a 
standstill since that date. 


WHEAT 


The local wheat situation remains very 
quiet, and prices are steady at $34@ 
34.50 ton, sacked, delivered, Vancouver. 
Shipments are arriving quite freely, and 
are absorbed without difficulty. 

A considerable proportion of the re- 
cent arrivals from the interior of British 
Columbia have been disappointing as re- 
gards grade, and there have been a num- 
ber of smutty cars. New Alberta wheat 
has begun to arrive at Calgary but, so 
far, none has been shipped to Van- 
couver. 

Local mills have sufficient old wheat to 
carry them along until the present high 
premiums on new wheat disappear, and 
exporters cannot afford to do business at 
a premium of 10c bu over Winnipeg 
October. 

Reports from Alberta indicate a high 
grade crop; some estimate 75 per cent 
will be No. 1 northern. This informa- 
tion is pleasing to exporters here, who 
feared that the Alberta crop would prove 
as disappointing as that of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan as regards grade. 

Practically no business in new wheat 
has been done here, as Alberta shippers 
were not anxious to quote specific grades 
until reasonably sure that high grades 
would be available. Now that the qual- 
ity of the Alberta crop is pretty well 
known, exporters here and Alberta ship- 
pers are beginning to feel one another 
out in regard to premiums, and it is 
expected that business will begin in vol- 
ume in the immediate future. 

No. 1 northern is offered for October- 
November shipment to Vancouver at 4c 
bu over Winnipeg October, but buyers 
at this premium are hard to find. 

Export inquiry is not at all satisfac- 
tory. United Kingdom buyers’ ideas are 
considerably below local values for earlv 
shipment grain, and on deferred ship- 
ments they evince very little interest. 


MILLFEED 


List price for bran is $28 ton, and for 
shorts $30, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, but 
these feeds are not being sold at list. 
During the first week in September bran 
in straight cars was sold at -$24, but on 
the same day mixed cars of bran and 
shorts brought $25@28, indicating a seri- 
ous shortage of the latter. 

Straight cars of shorts are exceedingly 
scarce, and $28@30 is being secured. 
Eastern Canada has been absorbing the 
bulk of the shorts output of the western 
mills, and British Columbia dealers are 
unable to secure their requirements un- 
less they meet the eastern price, which is 
considered much too high for the feed- 
ing value in shorts, compared with other 
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feeds such as ground oats, which are 
quoted at $32 ton. 

Many of the mills are known to have 
large flour export orders for September 
to aie shipment, and feeders an- 
ticipate that feeds will be available at 
reasonable prices when the mills begin 
to run on these. 

Feed flour continues scarce, and the 
price on car lots holds firm at $3.85 bbl 
for first half of September shipment. 
Later shipment prices are lower, and 
some October business is reported at 
$3.50. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


All available space to the Orient has 
been booked, and the charter rate has 
advanced to $7 ton, net, to the ship. 
This is equal to $1.70 ton over the con- 
ference rate, but shipowners claim they 
cannot operate for less, as the return trip 
from the Orient is made in ballast, al! 
westbound freight being taken care of 
by the regular liners. 

Exporters are taking a little more in- 
terest in European freights, but not suf- 
ficient to strengthen the rate, which has 
declined to 25s for October and 27s 6d 
for future months. The weakness is at- 
tributed to the large number of tramps 
which are heading for the Pacific from 
European waters. 


NOTES 

J. E. Hall, general manager Vancou- 
ver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., is on a 
business trip to Winnipeg and Calgary. 

Robert McKee, managing director Can- 
ada Grain Export Co., Ltd., has returned 
to Vancouver from a business trip to 
Portland and Seattle. 

The Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange 
moved into its new home in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building on Sept. 1. 
Fourteen direct wires to the principal 
centers on the North American continent, 
direct cable connections and one of the 
most powerful wireless stations on the 
Pacific Coast keep the exchange in con- 
stant touch with outside markets. The 
official opening of the exchange is sched- 
uled for Oct, 1. : 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


A much stronger demand for spring 
wheat flour for export, future shipment, 
has developed on the Montreal market. 
Sales for immediate shipment, however, 
are more limited. 

Local demand is also brightening, and 
increased business is being done. Prices 
are unchanged, first patents selling in 
car lots at $6.90 bbl, seconds at $6.40 
and bakers at $6.20, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

There is also a brisker trade passing 
in winter wheat flour. Choice grades in 
car lots are quoted at $5.25@5.35 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, and broken 
lots at $5.75@5.85, ex-store; winter wheat 
patents, $6@6.10 bbl, new cottons. 

The market for millfeed continues 
good, with specially good demand from 
the United States, and a brisk business 
is being done. Bran in car lots is selling 
as high as $29 ton and shorts up to $32, 
with Soe ex-track. In mixed car orders 
$28.25 is being paid for bran, and $31.25 
for shorts, with bags. Sales are record- 
ed of No. 2 timothy in car lots at $15 
ton, and No. 3 at $14, f.o.b. cars, Mont- 
real, 

Rolled oats are selling well at $3.25 
per 90-lb bag. 

NOTES 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., shares 
provided a sensational touch to the Mont- 
real stock market on Friday, Sept. 7, 
when, appearing on exchange for the 
first time since April, they crashed 77 
points, to a low of 42. 

Damage to the extent of about $20,000 
was done to the bakery of D. M. & G. 
Aird, Ltd., Montreal, by a fire which for 
a time threatened to destroy the whole 
plant. The damage is covered by insur- 
ance. Wagons and horses were saved. 

Receipts of grain from the Great 
Lakes during August exceeded those of 
August, 1922, by over 3,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the officers 
of the hine Canal. The total received 
by the water route in the past month 
was 15,310,419 bus, as — 12,200,329 
in August last year. heat shipments 
total 9,614,317, oats 2,740,509, barley 
1,594,815, rye 1,141,859, flaxseed 11,000. 
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Corn dropped from 1,290,919 bus to 207,- 
919. 


The erection of grain conveyer gal- 
leries 80 feet high and extending along 
the entire 3,000 feet of Windmill Point 
has entirely changed the appearance of 
that part of Montreal harbor. These 
conveyers will enable tramp steamers to 
load up grain in future at the points 
where they formerly stood awaiting a 
chance to enter the loading wharves. 

The production of wheat flour, includ- 
ing feed flour, of Canadian mills, for 
the 10 months ending June 30, 1923, 
amounted to 16,532,790 bbls, of which 
9,637,083 were exported, and 6,895,707 re- 
tained, or 58.3 and 41.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, according to figures compiled by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion. For the same period of 1922, the 
production was 13,327,456 bbls, and the 
proportions were 51.1 per cent exported 
and 48.9 per cent retained. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour sales are satisfactory for the 

time of year, according to reports re- 
ceived from most of the larger western 
plants. Inquiry for export account is 
fair, and some small orders for the 
Orient have been booked. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking normal supplies, but the 
heavy demand that is usual, once thresh- 
ing becomes general, is not yet in evi- 
dence. The big problem, so far as mill- 
ers are concerned, is how to procure mill- 
ing wheat in sufficient quantities to fill 
orders on hand, and accumulate enough 
with which to start their fall business. 
The scarcity of high grades is giving 
millers considerable trouble, and stocks 
at mill elevators are very low. This con- 
dition is, of course, restricting business 
for the time being, but the trade gener- 
ally seems preparing for a good season’s 
run. 
For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first 
clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c bbl over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute get special prices. 

Demand for millfeed has fallen off 
slightly, in comparison with sales of the 
past few weeks. However, millers find 
no difficulty in disposing of all they have 
to offer, at the advanced prices recently 
recorded. Bran and shorts are being 
shipped to both eastern and western mar- 
kets. Quotations: at points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran $23 ton 
and shorts $25, in mixed cars with flour; 
interior British Columbia points, bran 
$27 and shorts $29; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $28 and shorts $30. 

WHEAT 

Monday was a holiday on the Winni- 
peg exchange. Trading in this market 
has again been handicapped because of 
light offerings. Very little high grade 
wheat is moving, and buyers for both Ca- 
nadian and American mills have been in 
keen competition for contract grades, 
either of old or new crop. Eastern mill- 
ers and dealers have also been in the 
market, but trading has been limited on 
account of light offerings. A greatly im- 
proved demand for wheat for future de- 
livery has been a feature of the week. 
The following are the prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Bont. OF . vvwsecss Bvccves Suvsace § Biscees 
BOE. 6 vec cceeecs 1.19% 99% 96% 
ees. B.sasvrscrce 1.14% 99% 96% 
OS AAAS AA: o 1.13% 98% 95% 
Bemt, F wcciccvces 1.16% 1.00% 97% 
iO ori tec tins 1.16% -99 5% 96% 

*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg are 
increasing daily, and show a good per- 
centage of new crop grain. Quality, also 
is improving. On Sept. 7, for instance, 
out of 233 cars inspected, 84 were of con- 
tract grade. For the week ending Sept. 
8, wheat avera 255 cars per day, as 
against 156 in the previous week, and 715 
for the corresponding period last year. 

OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 

meal continues very dull. Quotations: 


rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.65, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, 25 per 


cent over rolled oats, to the wholesale 
trade at Winnipeg. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Trading in coarse grains is limited on 
account of the small quantity now avail- 
able. Of oats, barley and flaxseed, only 
odd cars are being offered. Prices are 
fairly steady. ‘There has been a very 
active inquiry for rye, and exporters 
seem anxious to procure shipping quanti- 
ties. The report of the prohibition of 
Russian rye is accepted as the eause of 
the improved inquiry for western Cana- 
dian rye. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 465,c bu; barley, 541%c; 
rye, 6914,c; flaxseed, $2.0534. 


RURAL CREDIT SITUATION 


At a meeting in Winnipeg, for the pur- 
pose of considering the credit situation 
in rural Manitoba, loan and mortgage 
companies, banks, manufacturers and re- 
tail merchants were all represented, as 
well as the government of Manitoba. The 
idea was to form a debt adjustment bu- 
reau for equitable distribution of pro- 
ceeds of farmers’ crops among creditors. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
the scheme. The premier of the province 
stated that legislation would be brought 
down at the next session of the house to 
provide relief from too great pressure 
on farmers who are unable to pay. The 
government fears that, if this is not 
done, many will be forced off the land. 
The trouble is that southern Manitoba 
has poor crops, the profits of which will 
not be sufficient to liquidate current 
liabilities. 

C. W. Rowley, of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, declared there was more 
calamity howling in Winnipeg than there 
is in Europe. He has just returned from 
the latter part of the world, and should, 
therefore, know what he is talking about. 
He said there was nothing: the matter 
with western Canada but that some of 
the people seem to want to be spoon fed. 
Another speaker said the trouble is not 
too little credit, but too much, 


WESTERN CROP ESTIMATES 


The various estimates of the wheat 
crop in the three prairie provinces, now 
coming to hand, differ very considerably. 
E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, places the wheat crop 
of the West this year at 350,000,000 bus. 
The estimate of the Manitoba Free Press, 
which is based on the dominion govern- 
ment’s estimated acreage, is 452,503,169 
bus. In a preliminary estimate, the do- 
minion bureau of statistics placed it at 
$57,295,000 bus. 


NOTES 


As a result of a meeting of the board 
of grain commissioners and elevator own- 
ers, held at Winnipeg recently, it is an- 
nounced that the application of the ele- 
vator interests for increases in elevator 
charges has been refused. 

The establishment of a factory for the 
manufacture of binder twine in connec- 
tion with the Manitoba provincial jail is 
being advocated. This is a noncompeti- 
tive industry, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, and it is thought that, by this 
means, not only will prison labor be ab- 
sorbed, but the cost of twine to Canadian 
farmers reduced. |. 

The Manitoba department of agricul- 
ture recently issued a statement in which 
it gives interesting figures of crops pro- 
duced in this province over a period of 10 
years. While the average of wheat for 
that period has been 16.3 bus per acre, 
this season’s average is not expected to 
exceed 13. Oats are by far the best crop 
in Manitoba this year, and will probably 
fully equal the 10-year average of 33.9 
bus per acre. The 10-year average for 
barley is 24 bus per acre, and indications 
are that this will be beaten by from 1 to 
4 bus this year. The acreage sown to 
spring rye is small, while that sown to 
fall rye has increased. The flaxseed acre- 
age is shown to be twice that of 1922. 

Representatives of the Saskatchewan 
and Alberta wheat pool organizations 
met the committee of the North West 
Grain Dealers’ Association in Winnipeg, 
Sept. 7, for the purpose of discussing 
the question of handling the pool wheat. 
The association, however, stated that, 
before negotiations could be undertaken, 
it must know whether the required acre- 
age has been secured by the pools. Fur- 
ther discussions are now taking place, 
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and the pool committees are hopeful of 
a satisfactory settlement before long. It 
is not clear as to just what acreage has 
been signed up, but it is generally under- 
stood that this is far below the minimum 
originally set by. the organizers of the 
pools, which was 50 per cent of the en- 
tire wheat acreages of the two provinces, 
G. Rock. 


FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

The Sensation Flour Co., Columbia, S. 
C., with L. H. Tollison as manager, is a 
branch of the Model Mill Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., and takes its name from the 
latter’s brand of flour. The home com- 
pany, one of the largest in the South, 
operates and owns flour mills at Roanoke, 
Va., and Bristol, Johnson City, and Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. Branch wholesale houses 
controlled by the company are located 
at New York, Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, 
Raleigh, N. C., Greenville, S. C. J. W. 
Ring, of Johnson City, is president of 
the Model Mill Co. 

The grist mill of W. G. Sanders, Tip 
Top, W. Va., near Bluefield, destroyed 
by fire, was practically new and had 
only been in operation a few months. 

The Bluefield (W. Va.) Milling Co, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, by J. L. Alexander, R. C. 
Berry, J. H. Hoge, W. J. Cole and ©. C. 
Phelps. Mr. Cole operates the larvest 
bakery in southwestern West Virginia, 
and is also interested in another large 
one at Greenville, S. C. 

The flour mill at Chewsville, Md. 
which has been closed down, has leen 
started up under the management of 
A. H. Etzler, of Thurmont, Md. 

The Wright Milling Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va., has gone out of business. It op- 
erated one of the largest mills in that 
section of the country. 

The 150-bbl flour mill of Kline [ros., 
near Benevola, Md., has been overhiuled 
and new machinery and spouting in- 
stalled. It will mill a blend of hard and 
soft wheat. 





J. H. Woorriwce. 





CORN GROWING IN EAST AFRICA 
In Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Africa, the 
seat of the government of the British 
East African Protectorate, a conference 
representing corn interests met recently 
in the Agricultural Department. The 
purpose of the conference was to improve 
the position of Kenya Colony as a corn 
exporting country and to discuss means 
and methods of meeting the requirements 
of an ordinance which requires that all 
corn must be graded and conform to 
given standards and subject to inspec- 
tion before exportation. The Agricul- 
tural Department of Kenya is endeavor- 
ing to improve the quality and yield of 
native-grown corn by distribution of high- 
grade seed, and as a stimulant to in- 
creased production flat rates have been 
given by the railways and steamship com- 
panies. Many resolutions were adopted 
at the conference relative to the inspec- 
tion, grading and classification of corn. 
Great satisfaction was expressed over the 
work accomplished by the conference and 
it was moved and carried that meetings 
in the interest of corn growers be held 
annually. 





GRAIN EXPORTS ABOVE PRE-WAk 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Even among ¢om- 
modities showing recent export declines, 
according to the quarterly report of the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 13 
out of 93 are still above pre-war levels. 
The grains are generally above pre-\war 
quantities. Wheat exports even for the 
first half of 1923 were 57 per cent al ve. 
Though corn exports have been falling; 
they are still 79 per cent above. Wheat 
flour, showing a downward tendency 
since the war, is still 33 per cent above. 
Rice, canned milk, malt and sugar ‘re 
other foodstuffs showing recent decli:es, 
but still in strikingly larger volume (an 
before the war. 
Cotton still leads all export commudi- 
ties and coal and coke have advanced 
from fourteenth to second place; auto 
mobiles and their parts hold third place. 
Analysis of the movement of goods 
shows that Argentina bought 31 per cent 
more than a year ago, and took ninth 
place among the country’s foreign cus- 
tomers; Canada purchased 33 per cent 
more and Cuba 61 per cent more. 
Cuartes C, Harr. 
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Conditions in the New York flour mar- 
ket during the week ending Sept. 8 more 
nearly approached normal than for the 
better part of a year. While sales were 
not in a class with this season of pre- 
vious years, they were of a size to lend 
considerable encouragement to those who 
felt in May and June that there would 
never again be a normal volume of busi- 
ness 

Buyers were not disposed to make 
large contracts for future delivery. They 
seemed determined not to be caught with 
stocks on hand the size of last year’s. 
Their purchases were rather of a day- 
to-day nature, and any immediate need 
was quickly reflected in the sales. 

Mills’ prices generally were firm. Some 
quotations were considerably out of line, 
but were held to firmly, the mills claim- 
ing they could not sell at less without 
a loss. If all millers would stick to 
such a stand there seems no doubt that 
buyers’ ideas would have to change, but 
as long as any mills making standard 
brands offer at low prices it will be im- 
possible to raise buyers to a higher level. 

There seems no good reason why “a 
tember should not shuw a continuously 
steady demand for’ fair-sized lots. It 
will probably take some important eco- 
nomic development to bring about any 
phenomenal sales, but the present condi- 
tion of the market augurs well for a 
good volume this month. The market is 
not unlike a person who, having passed 
through a time of sorrow and distress, 
has lost the fine edge of his first enthu- 
siasm and had some of the pep taken 
out of him, then finally settling down to 
the even tenor of his ways, thankfully 
takes what comes, hoping that things will 
break a little better than even. 

Spring wheat prices showed a fairly 
wide rarige. Some mills were so anxious 
to take advantage of the demand for 
clears that they offered their short pat- 
ents at very low prices. Hard winter 
clears also were very scarce. Frequently 
a miller, with “a burst of generosity,” 
has made a truly remarkable price on 
patents to take care of an especially 
enticing order for clears, and these quo- 
tations have helped make the price 
range elastic. 

Soft winters reflected the improved ex- 
port demand, and both Pennsylvanias 
and midwest flours had a better tone. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7@7.50, standard patents $6.25@ 
6.75, clears $5.35@5.80; soft winter 
Straights $4.60@4.85; hard winter short 
patents $6.10@6.50, straights $5.50@5.85, 
clears $4.75@5.35; rye, $3.90@4.25,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 152,192 bbls; exports, 
96,541, 

EXPORT MARKET 


The export market evidenced con- 
tinued improvement. This demand com- 
pared with previous years was small, but 
it was considerably better than of late. 
Scandinavian and Near East ports were 
more active buyers. 

The dependence on a good export de- 
mand to absorb a fair-sized surplus is 
considerable, and when this flour must 
be worked off in domestic channels, gen- 
erally unhappy trade conditions result. 
For some time now there have been no 
relief purchases to cover this surplus, so 
a continuous foreign demand is essential 
for smooth running. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was influenced by 
the Greco-Italian political situation, its 
technical position being weakened some- 
what by a covering movement at the 


close of the previous week. Sentiment 
was considerably mixed over the possible 
influence of the Japanese disaster. The 
volume of business was comparatively 
small, with operators inclined to await 
more definite foreign news. Good export 
sales to Greece were reported. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.17% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, $1.41% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.15% ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, 
$1.18; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, 
$1.114%4. Receipts, 589,000 bus; exports, 
446,286. 
COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market showed little activity, 
with comparatively narrow price ranges. 
On the whole, crop reports were favor- 
able. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.06%, ; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.053%,; No. 2 white, 
$1.06%,. Receipts, 129,000 bus. 

The oats market contained little indi- 
vidual feature. Prices were steady, the 
weather favorable and receipts fairly 
liberal, Quotations: No. 2 white, 5lc; 
No. 3 white, 481%4c. Receipts, 360,000 
bus; exports, 55,331. 

NOTES 

E. R, Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., returned on Sept. 7 from a trip to 
Baltimore. 

H. B. Eggers, president Grafton (N. 
D.) Roller Mill Co., was in New York 
during the current week. 

Announcement has been made of the 
ne of Samuel R. Strisik, on July 
13, to Miss Bessie Flamm. 

George Silver, New York reresentative 
of the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, left 
on Sept. 2 to visit his western connec- 
tions. 

C. R. McClave, president Lewistown 
(Mont.) Flour Mills Co., spent the Labor 
Day holidays with A. J. Gardiner, New 
York. 

F. P. Cooke, assistant sales manager 
for the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Ky., visited Harry G. Spear during the 
week ending Sept. 8. 

J. G. Webster left on Sept. 9 for Min- 
neapolis on his annual visit to the New 
Prague Flouring Mill, of which he is 
New York representative. 

G. Fisher, formerly with the Hooven 
Mercantile Co., has joined the New York 
staff of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
as a salesman for Greater New York. 

L. C. Shellabarger, vice president Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, visited D. G. Van Dusen, the 
mill’s New York representative, on 
Sept. 4. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
W. L. Sweet & Co., Produce Exchange, 
to handle the flour account of the CU. S. 
Christensen Co., Inc., Madelia, Minn., in 
the metropolitan district. 

Among the millers who visited New 
York —e the week of Sept. 8 were W. 
K. Stanard, president Stanard Tilton 
Milling Co., and A. V. Imbs, vice presi- 


dent J. F. Imbs Milling Co., both of. 


St. Louis. 

J. C. Cake, who has been in the flour 
business for many years, recently as a 
member of the firm of Cake & Krause, 
has gone into the coal business in West 
Creek, N. J., being forced to leave New 
York City on account of poor health. 


Franklin Edwards, formerly with the 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., and 
now sales manager for the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Ine., Detroit, visited J. A. 
Lenhart, with Ernest Stott, president of 
the mills, during the week ending Sept. 8. 


This year the gastronomic world is 
coming into its own, for following the 
“Banana” classic comes a new song, “Cut 
Yourself a Piece of Cake,” featured by 
music stores here with a window display 


of an appetizing chocolate cake with a 
generous piece missing. 

Walker MacMillan has recently opened 
an Office at 225-B Produce Exchange, for 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. He has been 
with the mill at St. Louis for many 
years. The New York office will have 
charge of New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. 


BOSTON 

No new developments in the local flour 
situation. The advance in prices early 
in the week ending Sept. 8 caused a 
prompt falling off in demand, which was 
not recovered when the market declined 
at the close. Buyers refuse to be stam- 
peded into buying every time the mar- 
ket changes. 

Distributors and most flour buyers in 
this market and all New England are 
only meeting most pressing needs, in the 
expectation that the market will decline 
materially in the near future. This pol- 
icy of waiting was so successful last 
season that local buyers are convinced 
that it is the proper thing to do at 
present. 

A little business has been noted, but 
salesmen state that wherever sales have 
been made it has been necessary to “dig 
for it.’ Salesmen generally, as well as 
wholesalers, are convinced that the mar- 
ket will go higher, but have been unable 
to get the rank and file of the trade to 
agree with them. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short $7.50@7.75, 
standard $6.35@7.50, first clears $5.50 
@6; hard winter patent, $5.50@6.70; soft 
winter patent $5.60@6.70, straight $5.35 
@6, clear $5@5.60. 


SEMOLINA 


A considerable volume of semolina was 
sold during the current week to macaroni 
makers in this city and vicinity. Prices 
paid were $5.50@5.80 bbl, in bulk. 


PACIFIC COAST FLOURS 


The demand for Pacific Coast flours 
has been slow, on account of a general 
advance in prices. About 3,000 bbls in 
98-lb cotton sacks have arrived via the 
Panama Canal. Current quotations: hard 
wheat top patents, for shipment, $6.75 
@7.05; soft wheat bakers patents, $5.50 
@5.65; pastry flour, $5@5.35,—all in 98- 
lb cottons. These prices would probably 
be shaded if there was any demand. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 


Stocks of unsold flour in Boston held 
by jobbers and other distributors on 
Sept. 1 showed a decrease, from the 
previous month, according to the state- 
ment published by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the amount on hand being 
34,280 bbls, compared with 38,419 on 
Aug. 1 and 24,355 a year ago. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Sept. 8: 


--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Wiour, DWhis.... 31,886 SB,8ER cove ceoss 
Wheat, bus... 1,000 7,120 75.467 10,315 
Corn, bus..... 1,050 3,210 . eee 
Oats, bus..... 41,775 131,945 28,560 606,573 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 . Ser 2 
Barley, bus... 725 665 19,992 ..... 
Millfeed, tons.. ae a Sa%.00 ~ e6eee 
Corn meal, bbls 100 Be Sacks: 24alees 
Oatmeal, cases. Sa asses > wtxes 
Oatmeal, sacks. See oe eee w S5a8d 

MILLFEED 


There was a rather slow demand for 
wheat feeds during the current week, 
with prices showing little change. Other 
feeds were firmly held, with a fair de- 
mand. Spring bran, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, either prompt or transit, $34.75 
@35; winter bran, $34.75@35; middlings, 
$36@40; mixed feed, $35@39; red dog, 
$41.50; gluten feed, $49.70; gluten meal, 
$57.65; Center feed, $40.50; stock feed, 
$40; oat hulls, reground, $19; cottonseed 
meal, $51.50@57.50; linseed meal, $48.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., was a recent visitor in Boston. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Sept. 8: to Gothenburg, Sweden, 
42,000 bus wheat. ‘ 

More than 200 employees of the New 
England Bakery Co. attended the annual 
outing of the Mutual Benefit Association 
of the company, Sept. 5, at Wilmington, 
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Mass. D. F. Phelps and W. J. Gilbert, 
officers of the company, were guests. 


The Massachusetts department of men- 
tal diseases on Sept. 6 awarded a con- 
tract for 7,800 bbls flour to the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
at $5.87 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, deliv- 
ery to be made as wanted, but not later 
than Oct. 31. The numerous bids ranged 
$5.87@6.65 bbl. 


Members of the foreign freight agents’ 
committee of North Atlantic ports were 
guests of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Sept. 5, when they were taken on a tour 
of Boston harbor, and later went over 
the road in automobiles to Gloucester, 
Mass. At night they enjoyed a fish din- 
ner at the Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Corn meal is firmly held, with a good 
demand. Granulated yellow is quoted at 
$2.40, bolted yellow $2.35, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $2.15, all in 100’s. 
There is a dull market for oatmeal, with 
market easy at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 
for cut and ground in 90-lb sacks. The 
demand for rye flour is quiet, with a 
steady market at $4.10@4.35 for white 
patent. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The volume of transactions in flour 
during the week ending Sept. 8 was of 
limited proportions. While bakers were 
looking around a little, their ideas of 
value were greatly below those of the 
mills, which were maintaining their 
limits, and in some cases making ad- 
vances in view of the strength of wheat. 
There was a rather better inquiry for 
rye flour, and values were well sustained 
at $4@4.25 bbl. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 10,027,- 
880 lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,793 sacks to 
Hamburg, 500 to Cork, 3,500 to Belfast, 
1,750 to Dublin, 75 to Salonica and 500 
to Malta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.60@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.25@5.50. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed demand was a little better, 
particularly for bran, and the market 
was firm and higher under light offer- 
ings. Quotations in car lots, per ton, to 
arrive: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; soft 
winter bran, $37@37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $839@ 
40; red dog, $41@42. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market, while somewhat ir- 
regular, was generally firm, and closed at 
a net advance of Ic. Trade was quiet, 
but offerings were light. Receipts, 267,- 
197 bus; exports, 32,358; stock, 1,524,124. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.08@1.09; No. 3, 
$1.05@1.06; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.01@1.02; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots declined le early in the 
week, but later recovered 14c under scar- 
city and closed firm. Receipts, 11,030 
bus; stock, 12,893. Quotations: car lots 
for local trade, No. 2 yellow $1.0614@ 
1.074%, No. 3 yellow $1.051,@1.061,. 

Offerings of corn products were light 
and the market ruled firm, but demand 
was only moderate. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.42@2.75. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

Offerings of oats were light and prices 
were firmly maintained, but trade was 
quiet. Receipts, 60,698 bus; stock, 348,- 
812. Quotations: No. 2 white, 50@501,c; 
No. 3 white, 47@481,.c. 

The oatmeal market was quiet, but 
steady under light offerings. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, 
fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


AUGUST RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
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and corn in August were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
August, 1923..... 273,464 2,432,734 59,105 
BGs BOSS ve ccccs 153,780 1,404,200 20,932 
August, 1922..... 318,195 5,443,602 476,295 
August, 1921..... 335,139 2,400,376 615,666 
Exports— 
August, 1923..... 44,416 GOR.TES sasuwes 
July, 1983 ...... 23,117 804,094 144,810 
August, 1922..... 62,871 3,896,025 652,160 
August, 1921..... 98,494 1,286,621 488,571 
NOTES 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Sept. 1 was 144,241 bbls, against 157,- 
091 on Aug. 1 and 93,788 on Sept. 1, 1922. 


D. W. Williams, traffic representative 
of the Lackawanna Railroad, left on 
Sept. 8 with his wife for a short ocean 
trip to Boston and other Atlantic Coast 
resorts. 

Louis G. Graff has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Com- 
mercial Exchange to solicit contributions 
to the American Red Cross Japanese 
relief fund. 

Raymond Troutner, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been named 
secretary of the Flour Club, succeeding 
E. P. Mitchell, who has gone to St. Louis. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour ruled firm but quiet in the week 
ending Sept. 8. Local buyers were all 
loaded, and waiting for an advance. 
Springs led in the firmness, with hard 
winters a good second, while soft win- 
ters were more conservative and scooped 
the stray orders. Domestic demand was 
almost at a standstill, owing to the late 
free buying on a lower level, but the 
exporters again saved the day by keep- 
ing the market well cleaned up on near- 
by soft winter straights. 

Much of this export business is being 
done through New York buyers’ basis, 
$4.25@4.30, bulk, Baltimore, though here 
and there shipments direct from this port 
are also being worked. Flour exports 
from the West through Baltimore con- 
tinue to maintain, if not increase, the 
improvement which they have been mak- 
ing ever since the opening up of the 
great Philadelphia export terminal. A 
few more terminals like that will make 
Baltimore the flour export center of the 
world. 

While Minneapolis cash wheat is pull- 
ing away from the options, the premium 
on dark over northern has dropped to 
lec or less, with the spread on dark nar- 
rowed to 2c and that on northern to 3c, 
which is unusual and well worth watch- 
ing, as it shows how that market values 
protein, gluten, ete., when the farmer 
holds the grain. Some successful oper- 
ators look for good hard wheats to be- 
come very scarce on this crop, and to 
sell at great premiums. One trader in 
particular says he expects to see Minne- 
apolis dark and northern cash selling as 
much as 30c over Chicago before another 
crop, with the big millers importing Ca- 
nadian wheat and paying the duty. He 
said this before it was reported that 
Canada had already sold 50,000 bus of 
its grain to come over the line. 

This same party, who is neither long 
nor short of the market, is as bearish 
on soft wheat as he is bullish on hard, 
claiming that the shortage is in the hard, 
and that it can never be overcome by 
the surplus of soft. He says Chicago is 
a relatively cheap market because it has 
a big stock of soft wheat which nobody 
wants. He thinks we are already on a 
domestic basis so far as hard wheats 
are concerned, and looks for seaboard 
markets, because of no export demand, to 
go to sleep until another crop. 

City mills ran strong and reported 
trade good, foreign and domestic. They 
maintained their price on old sprin 
patent, but reduced winters 10c bbl oat 
feed $1 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lébc less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring, first patent $6.65@6.90, 
standard patent $6.15@6.40; hard winter, 
short patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.75 
@6; soft winter, short patent $5.10@5.35, 
straight Coy td $4.35@4.60; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.65@3.90. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, .75; winter 
straight, $5.25. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Receipts for the week ending Sept. 8, 
43,707 bbls; exports, 25,964. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed was $1 ton lower on standard 

middlings; otherwise, unchanged and 
generally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $83@33.50; 
soft winter bran, $33.50@34; standard 
middlings, $34@35; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $40@41; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $34. 

WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Sept. 8 at 814c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 714%4c under the 
previous week and 74,c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.1014,; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.013,; September, $1.013%,; October, 
$1.02% ; new southern by boats on grade, 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.013,; No. 
3 9734,c, No. 4 9334c; range of new south- 
ern for week, 80c@$1.02%; last year, 
50c@$1.05%,. 

Of the 279,265 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 8, 279,255 went 
to the export elevators. Exports were 
116,000 bus. Stocks were 1,794,163 bus, 
1,684,448 domestic and 109,715 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Sept. 8, 1,033,107 bus, against 
852,042 in the corresponding period of 
1922, Arrivals for the current week were 
43,769 bus, against 46,455 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.07; range of southern 
for week ending Sept. 8, only one sale 
and that of 160 bus at $1.10, delivered; 
last year, one sale at 70c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $5.10. Receipts, 8,947 bus; 
stock, 17,890. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Sept. 8, 1923, 407,750 bus; 
year ago, 688,820. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, new, 48'%c, nominal; No. 3 
white, domestic, new, 47c, sales. Re- 
ceipts, 50,905 bus; stock, 109,546. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
80c. Receipts, 4,624 bus; exports, 17,- 
142; stock, 129,103. 


NOTES 


H. J. Walter, sales manager for the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., visited this market on Sept. 7-8. 

The Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C., has started up its 
fine new mill, replacing the one destroyed 
by fire. 

The late rains have again given the 
mills on the Patapsco a plethora of 
water, notably those at and around Elli- 
cott City. : 

Joel M. Cloud, with Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship owners and agents, 
has applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

It is stated that the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. came out of 
the $6,000,000 job of reconditioning the 
Leviathan with a loss of $1,200,000. 

Charles Schmidt and Duane R. Rice, 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the City Baking Co., a local com- 
bination of leading bakers, attended the 
Elks’ convention during the current week 
at Ocean City, Md. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, president Wilcox 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was errone- 
ously referred to in this correspondence 
for the previous issue as representing the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., with which he 
was formerly associated. 

The City Baking Co. has adopted a 
new wrapper for its breads, carrying the 
seal of the City Baking Institute, the 
name of its own testing and experimental 
baking kitchen which it has recently 
established, and which is a guaranty that 
its bread is all that it should be when 
it leaves the bakery. 

Miller G. Belding, formerly assistant 
to the president of the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Patapsco 
Mills at Ellicott City, Md., has been 
elected vice president of the company, 
succeeding Richard G, Macgill, Jr., re- 
cently resigned. T. E. Bourne, in charge 
of sales, is on a business trip to Cuba. 

Eliphalet Parsons, for many years con- 
nected with the local flour trade, but who 
later conducted business as a manufac- 
turers’ agent in cereals and corn goods, 
was found dead on Sept. 2,in the Central 


Youn Men’s Christian Association 
Building of this city, where he had lived 
for some years. The coroner attributed 
his death to cerebral hemorrhage. 


According to the chairman of the 
bread committee of the Housewives’ 
League of Baltimore, a bill regulating 
the weight and quality of loaves of bread 
in this city will be introduced at the 
next session of the city council, and an- 
other bill intended to prevent combina- 
tions and unfair practices in the fixin 
of prices on all food commodities aa 
necessities will be introduced at the next 
meeting of the state legislature by a 
representative of the league. The chair- 
man also is quoted as saying that the 
report on bread* has been put in the 
hands of the Department of Justice, 
Washington, with the request that it in- 
vestigate the situation. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Production of hard wheat flour 
slumped in the week ending Sept. 8, the 
total running the smallest since early 
August. In addition to being a short 
week, one of the largest mills was down 
three days making repairs. 

The flour business is not quite up to 
the mark of recent weeks, but there is 
no inclination on the part of mills to make 
the ridiculously low prices that upset the 
flour business last summer. Instead, they 
are holding their prices decidedly firmer. 

The dwindling of the big flour re- 
serves in the eastern markets is not with- 
out its effect here. With less of this in 
sight to bear the market, jobbers and 
the trade are ordering out flour that 
was contracted earlier direct from the 
mills. 

However, with prices firmer and mills 
little inclined to make much concession 
with the grain market where it is, job- 
bers are waiting for another reaction, 
meanwhile using up what is on hand or 
buying in small lots. 

Sales of hard wheat flour have mostly 
been for 30-day delivery, with a few 
within 60. If wheat prices hold, flour 
must tighten up. Going quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $7.25 
@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7@7.20; spring straights, $6.75, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.05@7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4.10 
@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft winter wheat is tighter than ever. 
With prices advancing slightly, growers 
are encouraged to hold, and mills are 
having trouble in covering sales of flour 
already made. Some are paying up to 
$1.10 bu direct to farmers, with the 
range $1@1.10, but practically nothing 
available at the inside price. Shippers 
are now up around $1.15, but with little 
to offer. Under these conditions, mills 
are slow in booking orders and the 
amount of new business this week is not 
large. Instead, the disposition is to 
clean up on orders in hand as rapidly 
as possible. With some wheat still in 
the bins, there has been a rather large 
output of winter straights. Most mills 
have advanced prices on these 10@15c, 
with mill brands now held quite firmly 
at $5.55@5.65 bbl, ‘cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.25@5.35. 

With the wheat market slanting up- 
ward, entire wheat has followed, with 
prices now $6.70@6.75 bbl, and graham 
flour has made a similar advance to 
$5.50@5.60, both basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, with all movements in 
mixed cars. 

Unable to buy rye except at a pre- 
mium while seedmen were in the market, 
mills have stayed out pending a return 
to normalcy. However, instead of prices 
settling back, they have gone still higher. 
There is little inquiry for rye flour from 
jobbers or the trade. Mills have some 

usiness on their books, and are trying 
to catch up on that. Prices are at least 
25¢ higher, with best white brands held 
at $4.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye flour dead; not enough 
business to establish prices. 

Millfeed continues the bright spot in 
the milling business. The difficulty is, it 
lacks volume. Mills are mostly sold well 
ahead, particularly on middlings. Many 
have nothing to offer until they are near- 
er caught up on advance sales. Every- 
thing is moving in mixed cars. Prices 
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have mostly advanced slightly. The go- 
ing quotations: spring bran, $34@35.50 
ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$32; winter bran, $32, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $37@38, flour 
$40, both sacked, mixed cars, Boston: 
local, standard $34; winter middlings, 
$35. Rye feed sold ahead and very firm 
at $30 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed continues in good de- 
mand, with sales much larger than last 
season at this time. Shipments are com- 
ing through from the West freely, 
Ground oats firm at $36 ton, and corn 
meal at $40, both sacked, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour I of 


output ac ity 
BOR, De ccccovicavcecesess 6,400 34 
Previous week ..........++ 8,400 45 


Of the current week’s total, 4,000 |bls 
were spring wheat flour, 2,000 winter nd 
400 rye. 

T. W. Kwavr. 


BUFFALO 


Spring wheat millers report a lac. of 
demand, which, they assert, is unp*:ce- 
dented for this season of the year. Re- 
cent heavy sales of southwestern flo. r at 
prices ranging $5.50@6, coupled vith 
substantial sales by a northwestern nil! 
on practically the same basis, are ‘eld 
largely responsible for the lack of | usi- 
ness reported by the majority of mill 
representatives operating in this (-rri- 


tory. 
Buyers’ ideas are, in the great m jor- 
ity of instances, so far below the morket 


that it is almost useless to submit (juo- 


tations. One of the largest mills it this 
vicinity reports its September output is 
almost certain to be the lightest, for this 


month, in many years. The trade his no 
confidence in either wheat or flour prices, 
this company believes, and it does not 
anticipate anything except hand-to-mouth 
buying for some time. 

Another factor in the present dullness 
is the bookings which were made at the 
prices given, shipments subject to direc- 
tions up to and including January. 
Those who did not buy when the prices 
were lowest are not disposed to come 
into the market now, except to fill im- 
mediate needs, and there is every reason 
to believe that the great spurt in output 
which has always been recorded by Buf- 
falo mills in the early fall months is 
not likely to be duplicated this year. 

Millers are inclined to look for a 
steady volume of business after Sept. 15, 
but not for the heavy bookings which are 
usual at this season of the year. 

Buffalo quotations: fancy patents $7.50 
@7.95, standard patents $6.75@7.50; 
Kansas fancy patents $6.30@6.50, stand- 
ard patents $6@6.25; rye, $4.20@4.50. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Me Sees reer ren oe 102,815 62 
Previous week ........... 108,449 62 
pO" 2 RE ere 164,675 99 
Two years ago ........... 159,360 96 


MILLFEED 


All feeds are very strong, with prices 
firm and in some instances slightly }‘zh- 
er. Consumers are reported to be |) ld- 
ing out until forced to buy, in the ex- 
pectation of lower prices, but if a break 
is at hand it was not evidenced in ‘his 
district. 

The largest local producer is quo ing 
bran at $32 ton, and has none to sell ex- 
cept with flour. Southwestern mills !.ve 
advanced their prices $1.50 to an equ va- 
lent of $35, Buffalo. Other wheat feeds 
continue strong, with these quotations 
prevailing in this market: standard 1.:id- 
dlings, ; flour middlings, $30.50; 
mixed feed, $35; red dog, $37.50. 

There has been no break in the oil 
meal price. Western quotations for ‘)c- 
tober shipment have advanced to $1: .50 
@48, but Buffalo quotations are un- 
changed, $46 being the prevailing pice 
quoted by jobbers. Cottonseed meal 
prices were withdrawn Sept. 7, follow- 
ing an excited market. : White hominy 
was quoted $40.50@41, Boston, with yel- 
low 50c less. Gluten was quoted at 
$43.40, Buffalo. 
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Some well-informed feed men look for 
continuation of present prices for some 
time, while others are not quite so con- 
fident, but do not anticipate a big break 
in the near future. 


GRAIN 


The current week was one of little ac- 
tivity with respect to grain sales, sup- 
plies being light and a large percentage 
of receipts of poor grade. Oats alone 
were in fairly good demand, coming 
mostly from local buyers. Barley for 
malting and feeding grades was in good 
demand, with prices firm. Closing prices, 
Sept. 8: wheat, No. 2 red $1.10, No. 3 
red $1.0614,@1.07; corn, No. 2 yellow $1, 
No. 3 yellow 99c, No. 4 yellow 97c; oats, 
No. 2 white 46%4¢, No. 3 white 424%,@ 
43c, No. 4 white 404%,@41c; barley, new 
malting 71@78¢, feed 65@68c; rye, nom- 
inal at 82e. 

There has been no improvement in the 
grain traffic. Export demand is at a 
very low ebb, and leading members of 
the trade see no prospects of an imme- 
diate betterment. Receipts during the 
week ending Sept. 8 were 2,070,394 bus, 
divided as follows: wheat, 1,106,310 bus; 
corn, 276,000; oats, 252,500; rye, 355,000; 
barley, $1,084. 

Buifalo elevators had in store 7,955,- 


000 lus, an increase in one week of 
1,580.00. Loadings for eastern seaboard 
totaled 524 cars, and the barge canal 
fleet took on 84,000 bus. Chicago to 


val grain charters were reported 
Late last season the 


Mont 
taken at 614%4¢ bu. 


rate ‘or such cargoes reached a maxi- 
mum of 16c. There have been corre- 
sponding reductions in other lake rates. 


NOTES 

Paul R. Webb has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the H-O Co., Buffalo. 

A 865,000 addition is being built to the 
Dye warehouse, 1661 Main Street, Buf- 
falo. 

Stephen Hollands, a Hornell grain and 
feed man, is a candidate for mayor of 
that city. 

Henry Veatch, veteran of the south- 
western milling trade, is visiting south- 
ern markets. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., has completed a tour of 
western Pennsylvania. 

Harold E. Bradt, of the Sunset Grain 
& Feed Co., has been elected a member 
of the Buffalo Flour Club. 

G. H. Foote has opened a 10,000-bu 
elevator at Ransomville, and is complet- 
ing a building to house his feed mill. 

Huber Penn, of Rotterdam, Holland, 
nephew of Piet Penn, importer, was in 
Buffalo on his way to seaboard markets. 

F. F. Henry, general manager of the 
Buffalo branch of the Washburn Crosby / 


' Co. is home after a tour of the North- 


west. / 


Captains John and Hugh O’Hagen, of 
Tonawanda, have purchased one of the 
United States merchant marine steamers 
and will place it in the lake grain trade. 

Jay K. Moyer, secretary and treasurer 
Corning (N. Y.) Bread Co., is a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
ae in the first New York dis- 
rict, 

L. C. Shellabarger, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, is 
en route to Buffalo from Washington, 
making the journey in an automobile. 
He expects to visit the trade en route, 
and will spend several days in Buffalo. 

George Urban, Jr., and George P. 
Urban were among the most consistent 
winners in the horse show held in connec- 
tion with the Erie County Fair. Their 
horses captured first place in four of 
the leading competitions, scoring victories 
over the choicest animals of this part 
of the country. 

Nisbet Grammer, president Eastern 
Steamship Co., has returned from a visit 
to England in the company’s interests. 
He reports that another of the firm’s 
hew steamers, the W. T. Nisbet, is now 
on the way to this country, but that the 
Norman P. Clement may not be delivered 
this season because of a shipyard strike. 


P. D, Faunestocx. 





The French wheat crop, together with 

ie Algerian surplus, is expected to 
eliminate the usual necessity of France 
for imported wheat. 





GRAIN SHIPPING FROM NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—Among the steam- 
ship lines operating out of this port, sev- 
eral are making a special effort to in- 
crease their grain trade. Trosdal, Plant 
& La Fonta are accumulating cargo, in- 
cluding grain, for British ports. The 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co., rep- 
resenting the Holland America Line in 
the Rotterdam and Amsterdam trade, is 
offering a sailing every three weeks from 
New Orleans to those ports. During 
the week ending Sept. 7 36,664 bags of 
flour were taken on the Edam. lour 
and other cargo is being assembled for 
the Leerdam, scheduled to sail for those 
ports on Sept. 28. 

N. O. Pedrick, general manager for 
the Mississippi shipping Co. (Delta 
Line), which operates Shipping Board 
vessels, has obtained a fifth ship, the 
Salvation Lass, for its European trade. 
Mr. Pedrick, in a recent letter to ship- 
pers, made a strong bid for the support 
of the American merchant marine, but 
stressed the point that operators of 
Shipping Board vessels are not entitled 
to support unless they offer as depend- 
able service as privately operated steam- 
ers or as good as that offered by foreign 
lines. 

His company has operated four ships 
in the MHavre-Antwerp-Ghent trade, 
which did not: permit two regular month- 
ly sailings. With the fifth ship, however, 
such a schedule can be maintained, Mr. 
Pedrick asserts. The five ships the com- 
pany operates in this trade are the West 
Cheswald, Elkhorn, Carplaka, Coldbrook 
and the Salvation. Lass. In addition to 
its European service, this company main- 
tains regular sailings to the principal 
coffee ports of South America, from 
which it is credited with carrying the 
bulk of coffee imported into New Or- 
leans during August. 

The latest ship to sail from this port 
took 2,200 tons of flour to Havre, Ant- 
werp and Ghent. Another vessel is to 
sail about the middle of September for 
those ports. 

R. A. SuLiivan, 





OPPOSES FEDERAL WHEAT BUYING 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Speaking before the 
Ontario County Farm Bureau, Pomona 
Grange and county officials, Enos Lee, 
president of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, had this to say about 
the federal government coming to the 
rescue of the farmer and buying up his 
surplus produce: 

“You have read that many new sena- 
tors and some farmers of the West want 
the government to buy up the surplus 
wheat. We are opposed to that abso- 
lutely. It sets a bad precedent. If the 
government buys the surplus wheat it 
should take over the overproduction of 
other crops. The wheat farmer of the 
Middle West is suffering no more than 
the cotton farmer, the potato farmer, the 
poultry farmer or the dairy farmer. No 
farmer’s dollar today will buy as much 
as the wheat farmer’s will. 

“Production of agricultural products 
should be as near as possible on a par 
with the manufacturers’ products. The 
farmer, in this respect, is a merchant. 
No merchant can sell more than his cus- 
tomers will buy. If the American farmer 
cannot sell his surplus to Europe, why 
should he produce it? The average pro- 
duction per manpower among farmers 
is greater in America than in any other 
country in the world. 

“The farmer, generally, is better off 
than he was a year ago. He feels this, 
I think. Naturaily, he recovered slower 
from war conditions than other indus- 
tries, for his turnover comes only once 


a year.” 
T. W. Kwapp. 





EFFECT OF LONDON DOCK STRIKE 

Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 29.—When the 
end of the London dock strike came, and 
it was really declared off, there was one 
fact which stood out very prominently, 
and that was the promptness and readi- 
ness with which all the men immediately 
returned to work, and tends to bear out 
the contention ef many observers, that 
the large majority of the men who were 


on strike were actually opposed to it, and 
were out against their own best wishes. 
It is therefore rather obvious, in the 
light of present knowledge, that if it had 
not been for intimidation and ve 
uous picketing, the strike, at 


stren- 
ie very 
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outside, would not have lasted a fort- 
night, and it is considered by many of 
the strikers that they have lost more 
than they have gained, their greatest loss 
being that of the confidence of their em- 
ployers in their ability to fulfill any 
agreement when made. 

Owing to the lack of control which 
the leaders seem to have over the rank 
and file, on the face of it, any agree- 
ment by a recognized labor union with 
a body of employers should in future be 
accompanied, as a guaranty of —_ 
faith, by a bond to be given by both 
parties, and to be of such an amount 
that both parties would have a sense of 
security as to the fulfillment of the 
agreement by the parties concerned. 

Today one can begin to form an opin- 
ion of the effect the dock strike has had 
upon the trade. During the time the 
strike was operative, business came to a 
standstill, but the men have now been 
working full time for about a week, and 
the results have not been in accordance 
with anticipations, for although there 
were large accumulations of flour, con- 
sisting of five weeks’ arrivals, in the riv- 
er, and although work has since the re- 
sumption been pushed on with all speed, 
yet as flour and grain become available 
for immediate delivery they are snapped 
up at once. 

It is evident, therefore, that during 
the strike, whatever buying may have 
been done to other ports, there was little 
or none of wheat and flour for shipment 
to London, certainly not up to the re- 
quirements, and a period of scarcity pre- 
vails which may last a week or two. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





HEAVY YIELD OF “44” WHEAT 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—H. E. Henry, resid- 
ing on the James:‘Taylor farm in the 
Kishacoquillas valley, near Reedsville, 
Pa., sowed No. 44 State College Wheat 
and reaped 80 bus from 1% acres. 
Twenty bushels to the acre is the av- 
erage yield in that section. 

C, C. Larus. 





GRAIN SCARCITY IN DENMARK 

Because of a shortage in Denmark’s 
supply of grains, the committee for quo- 
tations of grains and feedstuffs has de- 
cided to cancel the barley quotation until 
further notice. The reason for the short- 
age, according to dealers, is largely that 
the yield of last year’s harvest, due to 
rainy weather, was so small that the 
stocks are now almost exhausted. This 
is true not alone of barley but also of 
oats, rye, and wheat. As a result, im- 
ports of foreign grains have been much 
greater than formerly. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
8, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 541 4 12 195 264 
Gee wcccese 317 53 12 ae vet 
Pacific ..... 752 . 1,217 

Totals ....1,610 57 24 1,412 264 
Prev. week. .3,575 37 32 415 154 
Totals July 

1-Sept. 8, 

1923 .....16,629 1,044 216 6,222 3,905 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter anti spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Acres—————_, -—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1928*.. 39,750 18,503 58,253 568 221 789 
1922... 42,127 19,603 61,630 586 276 862 
1921... 48,414 20,282 638,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,180 22,061 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,480 18,611 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 6 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 653,641 685 206 & 
1918... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,8329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,7238 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,581 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 





American exports to Spain in the early 
months of 1923 were considerably less 
than in the same period of 1922. Due to 
import restrictions on foreign grain, pur- 
pee sa of foreign wheat and corn fell 

ind. 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 11, in cents per 100 lbs: 





— From 





Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ....... 19.00 .... «+. 19.00 e¢ee 
Cardifm ...... 19.00 0, voce ae 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
COP ccccccce 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ....... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 TTT 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm .;. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 bees 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 see 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ewes 
Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Mareeiiies ... 35.00 .... ceso coos eos 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eeee 
ae 1 +++» 19.00 19.00 
Leith ........ «++. 19.00 19.00 eoee 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... . 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 cae 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
NWeweoastio ... 19.00 ...2 sees sees wees 
Rotterdam - 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 1... ceoe cove cece 
Southampton. 18.00 ee 
Danzig ...... -00 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus .....- Davee ccee oe 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 19 20 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 20 
DUMEOS cccscecccsescccces 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 20 
Copenhagen ............. 26 26 
WRT eee 29 29 
ae eee ee 26 26 
BtOCKHOIM 2... cvccssecsves 28 28 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 











on Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,69 18 105 130 eae 
Boston ..... 2 3 21 1 20 
Buffalo .....2,951 504 1,513 1,820 153 
Afloat .... 238 45 406 eee 100 
Chicago ...19,317 503 3,149 1,084 114 
MRORS occe cee <r bee 105 eee 
Detroit ..... 30 24 60 22 ee 
St. Joseph. ..1,201 81 92 2 9 
Duluth .....2,222 eee 149 3,777 557 
Galveston ...1,108 ea owe 98 0% 
Indianapolis. 841 239 84 eee eee 
Kan, City...9,577 65 959 80 164 
Milwaukee... 245 131 842° 157 147 
Sioux City... 139 60 226 4 13 
Minneapolis 8,315 14 2,603 5,830 589 
N. Orleans... 465 69 145 ose ose 
New York .. 793 32 418 120 15 
Omaha ..... 2,660 101 782 53 68 
Peoria ...... 61 16 135 e484 re 
Philadelphia 1,141 13 341 45 5 
St. Louis....2,451 32 79 14 oe 
Toledo .....1,849 71 288 15 3 
Canals ..... 359 5 20 455 155 
Lakes ...... 321 345 98 ee aes 
Totals ...58,182 2,371 12,515 13,812 2,095 
Last year ..31,166 7,723 38,133 6,063 1,686 
Increases: Wheat, 1,641,000 bus; corn, 


784,000; oats, 2,404,000; rye, 438,000; barley, 
383,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 26 42 4 18 
. , 285 26 44 
Grain Growers .. 135 34 82 eee 
[Se eee 106 27 14 17 
North Western .. 228 27 42 oe 
Can. Gov’t ...... 66 33 16 43 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 135 12 11 29 
Private elevators. 810 328 240 42 

0 er 1,792 517 452 149 
ZOSP OHO cccvcses 5,588 545 538 193 
oo err 1,319 205 432 7 
Lake shipments. . 796 76 147 
Rail shipments... 111 75 40 e 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 12 5 1 
No. 1 northern... 285 18 
No. 2 northern.. 211 82 
No. 3 northern... 185 2 
a 6b ekO seen’ 60 43 
BOs © acvececuce 9 66 
SS ween 9 Special bin ..... 7 
4, PELERE CL OF PSOE cose sacce 23 
DUPE o.ccccives Se... 328 
OCRNOTD 2c scsccs 87 — 
PRIVELO 660s con's 810 UME 5 cccteve 569 

yi ee ee 1,868 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 


bbls, from Sept. 1 to 8, 1923, with com- 

Parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r——Output— --Exports—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 257 460 ae an = 

Oe. POG? .sicae 23 6 

Duluth-Superior 19 27 dine 

Outside ....... 177 265 Bee 
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Flour demand in Washington coast 
markets is light. The larger bakers re- 
cently booked ahead for 60 to 90 days’ 
requirements, or longer, and new busi- 
ness is largely confined to the smaller 
buyers, who continue to purchase for 
current or near-by needs. 

With the exception of California mar- 
kets, from which there is a steady de- 
mand somewhat in excess of normal, out- 
side domestic markets are buying little 
Pacific flour, as the premium command- 
ed by Pacific northwestern wheats makes 
it impossible for coast mills to meet the 
quotations of southern Idaho, Utah and 
middle western mills. 

There are few new export flour sales. 
There is still some demand from north- 
ern China ports, but ocean space cannot 
be obtained short of 90 days. Some ad- 
ditional business has, however, been 
booked for December shipment, and 
could be worked for January and Feb- 
ruary, but the steamship conference rules 
forbid space engagements so far ahead. 

After the first news of the Japanese 
disaster there was active inquiry for 
flour for that country, but it met with 
little response from the mills on account 
of previous heavy bookings for China 
and the lack of ocean space for prompt 
shipment. 

Washington flour prices have not re- 
sponded to the advance in wheat, and 
some mills are making extremely low 
quotations. Blue-stem family patent, 
$6.50@6.70, in cotton 49’s; pastry flour, 
basis cotton 98's, $5.30@5.60; bakers pat- 
ent, in cotton 98's, $5.75@6.20. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, coast: Dakota, $7.35@7.70 bbl; 
Montana, $6@6.65; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.40@6.80, 

The millfeed market is very strong and 
advancing. Mill-run is selling at $24 
ton in straight cars. Canadian mill-run 
has been sold on the Atlantic Coast, ship- 
ment from Vancouver via the Panama 
Canal, and it is probable that Washing- 
ton mills will be able to put through 
sales of mill-run on the Atlantic seaboard. 
There is a strong demand from Califor- 
nia for north coast feed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. BB ...cccecse 52,800 51,715 97 
Previous week ..... 52,800 43,891 83 
Year QG0 ....c.cees 52,800 25,827 49 
Two years ago..... v¥2,800 24,398 46 
Three years ago... 52,800 19,811 38 
Four years ago.... 52,800 29,730 56 
Five years ago.... 52,800 27,957 59 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. BB ..ccsvcces STOO 24,270 42 
Previous week .... 57,000 25,643 45 
Year ago .......... 57,000 39,952 70 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,511 60 
Three years ago.... 57,000 25,703 45 
Four years ago..... 57,000 7,726 13 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,852 48 


Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 1, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 104,800 bbls of 
flour, made 70,913, or 67 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 75,440 made the -previous 
fortnight by 25 mills with. a two weeks’ 
capacity of 134,900 bbls, or 56 per cent 
of capacity. 





CASH WHEAT 
Quotations, Sept. 7, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, track, coast: 
western white, $1.10 bu; western red, 
$1.06; northern spring, $1.06. Prices are 
tending higher on buying to fill oriental 
cargoes and speculative buying on the 
theory that Japan will want wheat. Lon- 
don bids for western white are 7c bu be- 
low coast prices, and Japan can obtain 
Australian wheat 6@7c bu below Pacific 
wheat. Seaboard arrivals increasing. 
Seattle receipts since July. 1, 1,400 cars; 
Tacoma, 1,056. 


NOTES 


C. B. Hillsbury, until recently a flour 
salesman for the Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, will join the sales force of the 
Russell-Milier Milling Co.’s Portland of- 
fice on Sept. 15. 

Exports of flour to the Orient from 
all Pacific northwestern ports for the 
two months of the crop year, July 1- 
Sept. 1, were 336,374 bbls, compared with 
351,150 last year. 

Domestic water shipments of flour 
from Seattle and Tacoma in August: to 
San Francisco, 31,627 bbls; Oakland, 755; 
Los Angeles, 6,095; San Diego, 1,385; 
Boston, 1,500; Baltimore, 1,500; Phila- 
delphia, 1,000. 

Pacific Coast millers will be represent- 
ed at the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing at Minneapolis, Oct. 1, to 
consider the application for a refund of 
5¢ per 100 lbs on corn shipments made 
to the Pacific Coast from June to De- 
cember, 1923. 

August flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Shanghai, 40,954 bbls; Hong- 
kong, 37,925; Dairen, 8,000; Yokohama, 
10,500; Philippines, 19,975; Honolulu, 
6,492; Liverpool, 2,214; Glasgow, 6,000; 
Ecuador, 4,398; Bolivia, 1,571; Peru, 
2,416; Chile, 13,804; Nicaragua, 1,612; 
Salvador, 200; Costa Rica, 300. 

A shipment of Douglas fir sawdust is 
being made from the Pacific Coast to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., to be used in experiments in deriv- 
ing cattle feed from sawdust. Experi- 
ments previously conducted by the lab- 
oratory are reported to indicate that the 
sawdust of coniferous wood can be con- 
verted into a wholesome cattle feed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Movement of igen from growers’ 
hands was in good volume in the week 
ending Sept. 8, and selling was steady at 
current prices. It was estimated at the 
close that approximately 30 per cent of 
the wheat crop had been moved, and 
about 40 per cent of the barley. 

Wheat was firmly held, and standard 
grades brought $1.90@1.95 bu when sold. 
Demand was steady at these figures, but 
traders generally seemed apprehensive 
about heavy offerings from the North- 
west in the near future. At present 
values this wheat would be landed here 
at $2@3 ton under the above prices. 
Buyers, therefore, -were hesitant about 
taking on large stocks. 

Sacrifice offerings of space on boats 
for European ports led to heavy selling 
of export grades abroad, and local ex- 
porters were able to advance their prices 
rapidly. Type barleys were in great de- 
mand, selling as high as $1.70@1.75. 
Standard grades of shipping barley were 
steady at $1.50; feed barley advanced on 
light offerings to $145@147y. It is 
assumed that as soon as these cheap 
freights are cut of the way, barley values 
will fall off, but a good class of specula- 
tive buying seemed to counter this ten- 
dency. 

Flour prices are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $7.75@7.90, standard pat- 
ent $7.35@7.50, clear $7.15; Montana 
fancy patent $7.05@7.25, standard $6.65 


@6.85, clear $6.50; Kansas fancy, old 
wheat $7.75, new $7.40@7.60; Kansas 
standard, old $6.70@6.85, new $6.70@ 
6.85,—cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeeds stronger, but buyers were 
not in the market for future delivery at 
closing prices, which ranged $25@27. 


NOTES 


The following receipts at San Fran- 
cisco during August, 1923, are reported 
by the Chamber of Commerce: wheat, 
5,668 tons; barley, 65,141; beans, 55,561 
sacks. 

John Martin is building a duplicate of 
his bakery opened a few months ago at 
Geary and Polk streets, at 480 Eighth 
Street, where in the future the main of- 
fices of the company will be located. 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves here, in tons, on 
Sept. 1: wheat, at Port Costa 5,260 tons, 
Stockton 15,967, San Francisco 4,586; 
barley, at Port Costa 51,341 tons, Stock- 
ton 11,746, San Francisco 6,988; beans, 
52,371 sacks. 


OREGON 

There is a regular demand for old crop 
flour at steady prices. The mills quote 
family patents at $6.65 bbl, hard wheat 
bakers at $6.15 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.40. No prices have been an- 
nounced yet on new crop flour. 

Millfeed is firm, with a very active 
demand. Mill-run is listed at $22 ton 
and middlings at $34. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

s bbls tivity 

a errr ee 62,000 37,639 60 
Previous week ..... 62,000 22,506 36 
 - saa 57,000 28,140 49 
Two years ago..... 48,000 24,991 62 
Three years ago.... 48,000 19,595 40 
Four years ago..... 42,600 32,954 77 
Five years ago..... 40,500 31,368 77 


Exporters here are after wheat, and 
premiums still prevail. White export 
grades are selling at $1.08@1.10 bu and 
red wheat at $1.05. 

NO PROFITS ON FLOUR 

The state market agent held a public 
hearing on Sept. 5 to learn if the millers 
were making an excessive profit on their 
flour. Most of the local mills were rep- 
resented, and they showed him that they 
did not make a dollar profit in the last 12 
months. The agent finally admitted that 
his charges were incorrect, and declared 
he would amend the statement. The 
principal speakers at the hearing were 
J. W. Ganong, of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., and F. L. Shull, of the Portland 
Flour Mills Co. J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

No change was registered in the list 
of prices on mill output for the week 
ending Sept. 8. Feedstuffs are still in 
steady demand, with prices firm and a 
bright outlook for a further active mar- 
ket for Montana mills in eastern terri- 
tory. The prices: patent flour $6.75 bbl 
and first clears $4.80, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots; bran $25 ton 
and standard middlings $27, same terms. 

Two factors are operating just now 
to keep Montana wheat out of the mar- 
ket. One is threshing activity, which 
prevents farmers from hauling their crop 
to the elevator, and the other is con- 
fidence among wheat growers of the state 
that prices will have an upward tendency 
within the next few weeks. The latter 
has been justified locally to some extent, 
although the movement has been too 
slight to have any effect on flour prices. 
Shipments on the Great Northern are re- 
ported by officials of that company to 
have been exceptionally light for the pe- 
riod, while the experience of the Mil- 
waukee railway has been about the same. 
Much of the spring wheat was late in 
ripening, and harvesting and threshing 
are just now in full swing. 


NOTES 


Samples of wheat and other grains 
grown in the Musselshell River valley 
adjacent to the city of Roundup, will be 
exhibited at the exposition and swine 
show to be held late in September and 
early in October at Peoria, IIl. 


Charles A. Whipple has been appointed 
receiver for the Montana Grain Grow- 
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ers’ Association to succeed John G. 
Crites, resigned. The association went 
into receivership two years ago, and Mr, 
Crites has since been disposing of more 
than 50 elevators intended for co-opera- 
tive grain marketing. Through the ef- 
forts of the receiver and the state com- 
missioner of agriculture the assets have 
been made to pay the larger portion of 
the indebtedness. 

Some of the elevators of the state have 
arranged to aid the farmer who has 
wheat but prefers to hold in the hope of 
higher prices, by taking the wheat on 
the same plan as wool, through this sec- 
tion, is handled by the wool commission 
houses. The wheat will be accepted on 
its grade and the farmer advanced a 
percentage, some going as high as 80 per 
cent of the price current at the date of 
delivery. The farmer receives the part 


payment as a cash payment, but if he 
elects to take only a storage ticket, the 
elevator agrees to pay interest at the 


rate of 6 per cent on all of the unused 
part of the cash called for in the advance 
percentage. 

Joun A. Curry. 





ITALY’S LIVING COST CAMPAIGN 

Among the changes in the plan of ac- 
tion decided upon by the Italian go\ern- 
ment in order to reduce the high cost of 
living are the following: further rcduc- 
tion in duties, or exemption from duty, 


.on staple food products such as vege- 


table oils, rice, butter, etc; encourage- 
ment of the fishing industry; increase in 
the number and efficiency of agricultural 
experiment stations; propaganda for the 
adoption of bread composed of wheat 
and corn flour. It is hoped by the gov- 
ernment to reduce the present marvin of 
profit by limiting the number of those 
engaged in the sale of foodstuffs and by 
keeping the closest watch on the margin 
between wholesale and retail prices 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
ET: S66!6 6a"'04% 4-08 eee%S 18,191 1,835,515 
ME C6Kigebsaeeda she's 17,655 121,752 

945,904 

2,812,094 

¥ 344,513 

eee re 38,107 209,974 
Ee 36,678 251,719 

1922— 

RRP CLC CL 50,923 2,580,518 
ee 40,652 3,175,568 
MEE an 6006ceneeees 50,685 2,566,109 
September*® ........... 41,823 782,448 
SEED -4bi4 0.50 08600086 40,681 1,151,507 
WUE WESAS 9.605 04400660% 45,867 3,070,434 
SE 6hc's cu Keweevea eke 63,787 1,609,876 
| Ser ee 61,287 1,231,032 
See 61,140 483,063 
DEE Wheedsc veep be Hee 55,648 2,673,267 
ET 64,069 199,304 
GEE Van Garcrsicueer 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
December ..a..ccceee. 57,839 2,052,247 
ee 82,605 1,184,776 
Ee 45,756 $78,115 
PED 3d a0.64<00328 3,519 81,031 
[Se 5 3,697 39,559 
July .. 2,270 713,669 
June . 6,287 89,807 
MEE O68 50.cebretbsecs va 47,851 1,902,667 
pCR PUREE 118,944 4,451,304 
BED bo: 44% 0.000% 0.0.0 0108 174,419 2,784,281 
al san dik oe 202,324 4,403,712 
hanes 65 4.6366 648 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

Ol ae rere 226,798 11,235,112 

November ............ 201,667 9,522,578 

SET 6 wo 60:9 ase nee te 163,327 9,802,149 

FT ee 14,556 1,842,397 

pS OR Serer 17,871 364,827 

BTR Git ia.0 +1208 2665 <4% 26,397 100,334 

WEE Gk 40 sco ve lavedeuerd 39,283 253,010 

ME ete stp ew stances 20,940 474,891 

IN dnd ighs <sie aravinhow nv 22,037 227,284 

SN tat eS on 45 bug te 11,539 615,154 

eS 27,362 534,692 

SN a5 web vewae ees 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

19 18,012,540 

14,405,509 

61,094,024 

4,779,764 

11,121,000 

28,177,000 

24,138,000 

5,703,000 

426,000 

1,979,000 

798,000 

22,642,709 

23,286,024 

35,808,656 

7,910,000 

17,026,000 

33,583,000 

8,572,000 

4,052,000 

1,714,000 

783,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as thé 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
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)3,712 
14,856 


5,112 
2,578 
02,149 
2,397 
4,827 
10,334 
3,010 
4,891 
7,284 
55,154 
4,692 


6,228 


12,540 
5,509 
4,024 
9,764 
21,000 
7,000 
3,000 
3,000 
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OKLAHOMA 

Important among reports of Oklahoma 
and Texas millers during the first week 
of September was that regarding an in- 
crease in flour buying in southern states. 
Business there began sporadically early 
in August and reached a stage above 
normal by the end of the month. Fair- 
sized stocks were accumulated. Book- 
ings were principally for 30 and 60 days. 
Millers sought to hold within an extreme 
limit of 90 days. The arrival of speci- 
fications is now more prompt from all 
domestic territory covered by these mills. 

Country merchants are booking liberal- 
ly for 30- and 60-day shipments, but not 
sufficient to make business brisk. The 
domestic movement approached normal, 
but no new export business was reported. 
Millers declared that export prices on 

d clears are 40@60c out of line as 
between southwestern and northwestern 
mills, to the disadvantage of the former. 

Bakery buying was rather brisk late 
in August, but a majority of bakers are 
said to be stocked or to have purchased 
deferred shipments that will run through 
several months. Some have bought for 
delivery as late as January. 

Full-time operations continue princi- 
pally among mills with export business; 
others are operating 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. Flour and millfeed prices 
were unchanged from the previous week. 

Millers’ agents from northern states 
have increased premiums on Oklahoma 
wheat, in some cases to 20c, the average 
for the week being 15c. Texas mills 
were virtually driven out by the battle 
of premiums; in fact, they have bought 
little in Oklahoma since the middle of 
August. 

NOTES 


An increase of capital stock to $24,000 
was made recently by the Modern Mill- 
ing Co., Hugo, Okla. 

The capital stock of the Transit Grain 
& Commission Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been increased to $10,000. 

The Seltzer Mill & Gin Co., Lorenzo, 
Texas, is reported operating its flour mill 
at that place at near capacity, receiving 
alarge part of its wheat by wagon. 

Oklahoma branches of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, hereafter 
will be known under that title rather 
than branches of the Red Star Products 
Co, 


Judge L. Gough, of Amarillo, presi- 
dent of the Texas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, has completed a survey of the 
grain belt of Texas and is convinced that 
the wheat acreage of that rection will 
not be reduced from last year. 

J. D. McKnight, of the Hardeman- 
King Co., flour and feed millers and 
dealers, has returned from a vacation in 
Texas. He predicts that feed demands 
in eastern and northeastern Texas will 
be unusually large during the fall and 
winter. 


The Blanchard (Okla.) Mill & Power 
Co. has been cited to appear before the 
corporation commission on Sept. 12 in 
answer to a charge of having failed to 
file with the commission a detailed re- 
port regarding plant improvements and 
betterments. 


A flour mill at Urbonnet, Ark., is re- 
ported in operation again, receiving 
wheat grown within a radius of 30 miles 
of that place. Farmers of that territory 
are being urged to plant more wheat this 
fall, so that more home manufactured 
flour may be sold there. 

Horace Hayden and M. E. Mugg, ex- 
perienced mill men, have been placed by 
the Southwestern Cotton Oil Co. in 
charge of its feed milling and handling 
department. This department, A. E. 
Aing, vice president and manager, says, 
1s to be a permanent feature of the com- 
pany’s business. Wheat feed is being 
featured among the products now being 
milled. 

It is too early to reach a conclusion 
as to whether the wheat acreage in Okla- 
homa will be materially reduced from 
that of last year, says T. C. Thatcher, 
Geeral manager of the Oklahoma City 

ill & Elevator Co., but he is of the 
opinion that the reduction, if any, will 
be slight. Mr. Thatcher estimates that 

per cent of this year’s Oklahoma 
Wheat crop has been marketed. 

J. G. Jones, former manager of the 
gtain and elevator department of the 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., died re- 
cently in New York City while awaiting 
passage to England to visit his old home. 
He was 67 years old and had been re- 
tired since selling the business of the 
Jones Grain Co. in Colorado two years 
ago. He was a cousin of Morgan Jones, 
railroad builder and pioneer Texas mill- 
er, who founded the Wichita Valley Mill 
& Elevator Co, over 30 years ago. 





OKLAHOMA RATE HEARING 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxria—The Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, at a recent meet- 
ing here, instructed Frank. Foltz, secre- 
tary of the league, and H. D. Driscoll, 
traffic counselor, to attend a hearing on 
freight rates to be started at Austin, 
Texas, on Oct. 1, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with a view to get- 
ting information that will be of value 
to the league when the Commission opens 
its hearing in Oklahoma City, Oct. 11. 

The cases set for hearing are docket 
No. 12,244, involving a complaint of the 
Oklahoma corporation commission against 
carriers in which lower grain and grain 
products rates into Texas were asked; 
No. 13,518, involving a complaint by the 
Federal Grain Co. and others against the 
Santa Fe and other railroads, in which 
rates from Kansas City to the Texas 
panhandle are involved; and No. 14,927, 
in which the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion asked for a reduction of flour rates 
to the basis of grain rates from Okla- 
homa into Texas. 

J. F: Kroutil, of Yukon, president of 
the league, presided at the meeting. 
Counselor Driscoll addressed the body 
on the rate problems now under consid- 
eration. 





FRANCE PROHIBITS BLEACHED FLOUR 

The decree prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, delivery, or utilization for the 
manufacture of bread in France, of 
other than so-called whole wheat flour 
with the addition of substitutes to the 
amount of at least 8 per cent, has been 
prolonged from Aug. 31, 1923, until Aug. 
$1, 1924, according to consular advices 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
use of imported flour is subject to the 
same restrictions as flour manufactured 
in France. The bleaching and sale of 
bleached flour in France is considered an 
adulteration of the product or rather 
an attempt to hide its defects and to 
give it a fictitious quality; wherefore, 
the practice is forbidden. Some flour 
before the war was bleached with chlo- 
rine gas, but when detected the millers 
were not permitted to sell it. 





A RICE MILL IN KOREA 

The accompanying picture is that of a 
primitive waterpower “mill” in Korea. 
A small streamlet is dammed, and the 
water conducted through a short canal 
or mill race to the side of a picturesque 
hut, built in Indian tepee style, and 
thatched like a South Sea Islander’s 
home. Here the water pours into a huge 
wooden trough, shaped like a giant’s 
spoon. When the bowl is full, the spoon 
falls, lifting high its great wooden han- 
dle, to which is attached a heavy mallet. 

The water pours out of the bowl when 
it reaches the ground, and the handle, 
heavily weighted, falls with a thud to the 
floor of the hut. The “spoon” turns up- 
on a clumsy wooden. fulcrum set just 
outside the building. As it falls, the 
mallet crashes into a stone jar filled with 
rice or barley, and the grain is crushed 
by the impact. The spoon flies up with 





a creaking groan, and in a few minutes 
the operation is repeated. 

It is a slow process, but who cares as 
long as it takes but one head miller to 
watch the whole operation? Possibly this 
head miller may be assisted by a floor 
sweeper—his wife—who stoops low, and 
with a small broom gathers up the scat- 
tered grains to pour them into the jar, 
dodging the mallet in its rhythmic fall. 

In some parts of the country the na- 
tives are now using primitive wooden 
water wheels, invented and manufac- 
tured by the Japanese, but these are far 
less picturesque than the wooden spoon 
here described. 

Loris Hawxs SwIneHart. 





WAR FINANCE LOAN REPAYMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Repayments to 
the War Finance Corporation on account 
of advances for agricultural and live 
stock purposes, Aug. 1 to Aug. 31, to- 
taled $6,911,845, of which banking insti- 
tutions repaid $2,423,448, live stock loan 
companies $1,744,359, and co-operative 
marketing associations $2,744,038. Re- 
payments, Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1923, in- 
clusive, on account of all loans, aggre- 
gated $254,764,264. From Aug. 1 to 
Aug. 31, inclusive, 25 advances were ap- 
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proved, aggregating $316,071, to financial 
institutions for agricultural and live 
stock purposes. 

Cuaries C, Hart. 





Egypt—Crops 


Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn 

MS 0800605 00 66am 40,304 ik ieee 
0 eres ee 36,648 tk reer 
errr rr 37,012 11,941 67,165 
0 30,722 10,449 71,939 
i 06:9206600066% 30,137 10,283 63,980 
| LUELERTULEL EE 32,765 10,063 66,756 
SDE vicecascasvocs 30,414 13,863 65,198 
Oo  SPPrrrrereyTs: 37,253 13,417 65,485 
BOE cccccsccescses 39,905 14,013 73,956 
BORG vccvccvccecece 33,488 11,294 73,192 
| SS ee 38,603 12,147 60,018 
BREN c cecevcesceses 31,335 11,631 65,294 
TOAD. cccccccsccece 36,087 12,015 61,558 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn 

RPT rr rere 1,518 375 cee 
| | Reerrerrrry 1,458 394 2,086 
a. ttheGowieats 1,190 ese 1,938 
M$ 64.065 s00en%es 1,323 357 1,792 
BOE ccecccvvevteces 1,286 336 1,812 
1917 1,117 497 1,685 
439 1,740 

463 1,844 

398 1,889 

383 1,761 

378 1,692 

384 1,672 











United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 

SOMGGTF ..ccce 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 
ae 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 
ee 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 
BE Wests waves 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 
MN é<0 00-0050 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 
AA 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 
eee 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 
September 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 
Gotemer 2... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 
Totals ... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 


The estimated total wheat flour output by 


barrels (000's omitted): 


110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,310 





1918 1919 1921 1922 1923 
11,357 10,593 8,924 9,496 10,218 
8,813 7,736 9,2 8,087 9,325 9,395 
7,697 10,498 9, 9,103 9,668 10,779 
7,638 11,274 7,8 8,516 7,824 8,718 
6,987 10,463 8, 8,406 8,458 9,135 
5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 8,900 
6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 11,028 
9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 ..... 
12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 ..... 
11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 ..... 
11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 ..... 
10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 











crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September ..... 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
October ........ 855,232 659,167 570,479 690,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November ...... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December ...... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 
January ........ 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
February ....... 779,418 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 
March ......... 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 
April ....-.--00% 832,298 612,377 635,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 
BEER CEE Eee 644,725 617,301 617,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
TURE wc cvccsvcvces 904,619 764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 367,319 779,721 
PO) eer ee 775,176 _ 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,33 936,491 621,689 
August ......6+ ceecee 691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 
Totals...... *10,412,259 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 


*Eleven months. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
WDOT . cccccvees 103 111 102 103 += 108 
BOOB cc ccncsces 100 98 102 99 99 


Average for 


106 


Average 

of 

June July Aug. years 
104 105 108 106 


March April May 
109 106 112 


106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 


97 91 103 «104 «©6107: 107 106 §=6100 


84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 

89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
122 109 =115 117 111 118 149 114 
174 #195 175) =6179 170 187 230 8270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 224 229 eee 224 
230 230 230 280 280 280 280 301 315 315 
232 8205 193 194 188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 


months...... 141 136 136 134 140 142 143 148 153 150 151 147 











A Primitive Rice Mill in Korea 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1109.) 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 8, 1923, compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,458 5,208 6,583 3,783 

Duluth ........ 2,143 4,323 5,773 1,769 

TOGRD scosas 5,601 9,531 12,356 5,552 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 32.50@32.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.25@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.00@30.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, .....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+-. 2.35@ 2.40 
RPO BOUT, WER ocvccccccicuces 3.95@ 4.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ...... .-+ 8.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 5.85@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bblif ........ 5.80@ 5.85 
Rolled oate®® .nrcccccccccveses 2.35 


cone @ 8. 
eee ee baka ees 46.50@ 47.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 

NEW SPRING FLOUR OF HIGH QUALITY 

“Spring wheats of the crop of 1923 
that have thus far been tested in the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, although having as 
usual a rather wide range of quality, are 
exhibiting for the most part remarkably 
high baking quality for new wheats,” 
writes C. H. Briggs. “In most seasons 
the new wheat flours require a period of 
several weeks’ aging before they will 
yield the best baking results. Last year 
this phenomenon was probably the most 
pronounced of any in the writer’s experi- 
ence. The exact reverse seems to be the 
case with a good share of the flours from 
the new spring wheats; they are of good 
baking quality within a few days after 
milling. 

“Although the average weight per 
bushel and flour yield are lower, due to 
the shrunken wheat, than was the case 
last year, the amount of gluten and the 
elastic quality of the gluten are corre- 
spondingly improved, 12.3 per cent glu- 
ten and 12.7 per cent protein being av- 
erages hitherto obtained. There is a very 
wide range of gluten, or protein, results 
from different points entering into these 
averages, but it is believed that they pre- 
sent a reliable average of spring wheats 
in general. Baking tests of the flours 
from the new wheats are showing good 
water absorption and bread yield with 
excellent loaf volume, 196 cubic inches 
(3,211 cubic centimeters) being the av- 
erage—a remarkably high average for 
new flours. The acidity and soluble car- 
bohydrates, sugars and dextrins, are a 
little higher than in last year’s flours but 
only in rare cases excessively high. 

“Summarized, then, this crop of spring 
wheat will, in the main, be one that may 
be entered upon without a long transi- 
tion period of mixing old with new wheat 
and is one that will be of high baking 
quality.” 

MILIS IDLE DURING CROP YEAR 

The mills at Kensington, Erksine, Elba, 
Lanesboro, Lake Park, Morgan and 
Swanville, Minn., Newell, Chamberlain, 
Dell Rapids and Gettysburg, S. D., La 
Moure, Scranton and Killdeer, N. D., 
Ekalaka, Hardin and Roundup, Mont.. 
were all idle during the crop year end- 
ing Aug. 31 last. 


NOTES 

A good many interior millers and flour 
dealers attended the Minnesota state 
fair. Several mills had interesting ex- 
hibits of their products. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 11 as follows: 
sight, $4.54; three-day, $4.54; 60-day, 
$4.5114. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.20. 

The standard brown 49-lb cotton flour 
bag is quoted at $110 per M, bleached 
$102@107, and the extra heavy bleached 
muslin $128.75, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, with the usual differential 
for quantities. 

Theodore H. Kappler, milling engineer 
for Buhler Bros., Switzerland, is in 
Minneapolis, visiting the various mills. 
Mr. Kappler’s company has built many 
of the larger mills on the Continent, and 
he is here getting pointers on milling op- 
erations and equipment used. 

John D. Rafert, vice president Occi- 
dent Baking Co., and Lewis F. Bolser, 
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of the Excelsior Baking Co. Minne- 
apolis, Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth and St. 
Paul, and C. A. Swanson, of Glenwood, 
Minn., are among the northwestern bak- 
ers attending the French Lick conven- 
tion. 


The first number of the Wheat Grower, 
official organ of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, has been pub- 
lished at Grand Forks. This paper is to 
be issued on the first and fifteenth of 
each month. Mandus Bridston is editor. 
The first number is an attractive one, 
and gives evidence of a vigorous editorial 
policy. 

The first monthly meeting of the sea- 
son of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ 
Association was held the evening of Sept. 
6 at the Radisson Hotel. W. D. Gregory, 
of the Gregory-Jennison Co., told of his 
trip to South America last year, and il- 
lustrated his talk with moving pictures. 
E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, was one of 
the guests. 


Based on the close, Sept. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.02; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.09, 
No. 1 northern $1.01; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 88c. 


Lee Kuempel, acting manager Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, attended a 
meeting of the continental freight rate 
committee in Chicago, Sept. 6. The 
meeting was called to consider a proposal 
to limit the distance coarse grains could 
be shipped to terminal markets and then 
reconsigned in transit. At present there 
is no limit to this distance and the 
committee wanted to limit it to 150 miles 
to minimize, if possible, back hauling. 


Among the Minneapolis mill represen- 
tatives attending the annual convention 
of the American Bakers’ Association at 
French Lick, Ind., are: Guy A. Thomas 
and Murray K. Guthrie, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Howard W. Files, F. L. 
Cobb, C. R. Martin and F. M. Grout, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; A. J. Oberg, 
King Midas Milling Co; E. J. Hoagland 
and W. M. Steinke, the Mills of Al- 
bert Lea; Harold R. Ward, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 


E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, president, 
and C. J: Wehmann, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary, United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association, and several mill representa- 
tives and feed jobbers, held a confer- 
ence in Minneapolis, Sept. 6-7, to discuss 
the uniform trade rules covering trans- 
actions in feedingstuffs. The particular 
rule under discussion was that referring 
to: directions and the rights of sellers 
and buyers in case of default. Mr. Drey- 
er was accompanied by his son, Charles, 
who is associated with him in the Dreyer 
Commission Co. 


The barge La Crosse tied up at the 
municipal docks in Minneapolis on Sept. 
8, concluding a voyage up the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis. It is a motor 
driven steel structure owned by the Riv- 
er Transit Co., of which James Brodie, 
Minneapolis, is president, and James C. 
Andrews, owner of the Andrews Hotel, 
Minneapolis, is treasurer. Package 
freight, consisting of hospital supplies 
and candy from St. Louis, was unload- 
ed here. The La Crosse is an oil burner, 
with stern paddle wheel. It will ply for 
the remainder of the season between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: 


Sept. 9 

Sept. 8 Sept. 1 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 2,828,800 3,774,780 3,640,650 
Flour, bbis....... 18,416 25,660 16,070 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,839 1,608 1,493 
Corn, bus........ 73,140 85,680 106,500 
Oats, bus........ 1,091,580 1,351,230 722,850 
Barley, bus...... 571,860 772,440 297,040 
Rye, bus......... 298,870 442,760 222,780 
Flaxseed, bus.... 500,420 538,200 162,440 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: 


Sept. 9 

. : Sept.8 Sept. 1 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,175,460 1,228,760 1,541,760 
Flour, bbis....... 248,875 358,294 386,924 
Millstuff, tons.... 9,073 12,683 11,846 
Corn, bus........ 21,420 $5,760 79,300 
Oats, bus........ 302,940 362,480 661,440 
Barley, bus...... 420,750 469,680 173,310 
Rye, bus......... 22,800 29,920 128,480 
Flaxseed, bus.... 365,000 37,000 ~- 27,000 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4.. 82% @83 34% @35% ....@64% 46@57 
5.. 82% @83 35 @35% ....@64% 46@57 
6.. 82% @83 35% @35% 65% @66 46 @57 
7.. 82% @83 35% @36% ....@68 46@57 
8.. 88 @83% 35% @35% ....@68% 47@58 
10.. 88 @83% 35% @36% ....@68% 47@59 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 9 Sept. 10 Sept. 11 


Sept.8 Sept.1 1922 192 1920 
Corn 14 14 53 10 11 
Oats ...2,603 1,832 1,602 16,300 1,173 
Barley... 589 493 337 1,039 506 
Rye ....5,830 5,505 11 179 79 
Flaxseed. 45 31 62 1,065 132 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth ‘ 

Track To arr. Track Sept. 





Sept. 4....$2.28% 2.27 2.30% 2.28% 2.28% 
Sept. 5.... 2.29% 2.27% 2.32% 2.30% 2.29% 
Sept. 6.. 2.33 2.31% 2.34% 2.32% 2.31% 
Sept. 7.. 2.36% 2.34 2.39 2.36 2.35% 
Sept. 8.. 2.33% 2.32 2.36 2.33 2.33% 
Sept. 10... 2.32% 2.30 2.34% 2.31% 2.32 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Sept. 8, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond-. 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

r——Receipts—, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 500 162 100 45 62 1,065 
Duluth..... 70 51 89 135 54 989 
Totals.... 5670 213 189 180 116 2,054 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 8, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 








923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 590 237 41 43 
Duluth ........ 74 52 21 6 
Totals ...... 664 289 62 49 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The stronger wheat market during the 
week ending Sept. 8 had the effect of 
keeping buyers out of the flour market, 
and the course was much the same as 
that of the previous week. The bearish 
tone of the closing day seemed to con- 
vince buyers more than ever that their 
attitude of waiting for lower prices is 
the correct one. A good many bids 
under the market are reported, which 
indicates that there are needs to be filled 
when the time is ripe. A little flour 
was booked, but the volume was small. 
Competition between mills is reported to 
be keener than for some years. Clear 
flour is not to be had. 

The durum mill reported a fairly good 
trade, mainly for export. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 

1923 1922 
ee? $6.60@6.75 $6.50@6.75 
6.45@6.60 6.25@6.50 
5.00@5.25 5. 
3.25@3.65 3.50@3.75 
5.80@6.10 5.50@5.75 
5.35 @5.60 
RYE FLOUR 


The outside trade was inquiring as to 
prices on rye flour during the week end- 
ing Sept. 8, but no actual business passed. 
Mill prices were evidently not in accord 
with their veiws. Sales made were whol- 
ly for local and near-by account. Prices 
at Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, per bar- 
rel, in cottons: pure white, $4.20; No. 2 
straight, $4; No. 3 dark, $3.35; No. 5 
blend, $4.60; No. 8 rye, $3.85. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in active demand. One mill 
made sales for delivery this month and 
during early October, but the other was 
sold well ahead and was out of the mar- 
ket for the time being, both as to spot 
and deferred delivery. Bran is scarce 
and badly wanted. There is less snap 
to middlings, and there is some available 
if buyers are willing to meet the mill 
quotations. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute...... 
Second clear, 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 
Durum patent 


Flour Pet. of 
output 8 activity 
A eee ec es ey 14,725 40 
Previous week ............ 22,780 62 
pS eer eee 20,245 55 
TWO YVOOFS GBO ... ote cccese 16,175 44 


WHEAT 


The durum market was the feature of 
the week ending Sept. 8, a good advance 
in price being made and the spread be- 
tween the various futures narrowing ma- 
terially. For the first time in a long 
period prices were well above the dollar 
mark, the high marks being established 
Sept. 7, with September $1.08, October 
$1.021,, November $1.02%, and Decem- 
ber $1.01%. Sept. 8 the revised Cana- 
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dian crop estimate weakened all markets 
and durum suffered, causing a break of 
2@3c. Selling orders were heavy, ang 
the market could not absorb them and 
hold its new level. 

The spring wheat cash market was 
quiet, with business light. The durum 
movement is enlarging, and trade was 
much larger. Mills were in the market 
for choice cars, and paid good premiums 
for them. The cash basis was unch inged 
to firmer. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of oats are increasiny, and 
are well absorbed. The undertone of the 
market is firmer, and the cash busis jg 
unchanged. 

Barley buyers are apparently filled up 
and backing away from the inercasing 


receipts. Cars are being carried over 
unsold, waiting for the demand {o im- 
prove. The old price range, 4: @60c, 
continues. 

The demand for cash rye continues 
strong enough to clean up all daily offer- 
ings. Houses specializing in thi: grain 
show no disposition to withdraw froin the 
market. Futures have ruled strong in 
sympathy with wheat and the bett. feel- 
ing in the East and abroad. 

FLAXSEED 

The flaxseed market started ou: weak 
on enlarged accumulation of sellivg or- 
ders over the holidays, and took a lown- 
ward turn to the extent of a cent «r two, 


Support checked the decline, and up to 
the morning of Sept. 7, distinct si rength 
featured on a run in of shorts. ‘lop 
mark for September was shown ai $2.38, 
October and November $2.37 and! De- 
cember $2.3234. Adjusting of spreads 
sent September at a 14¢ discount under 
October and November the closiny day. 
The first trade in May was reporte:| Sept. 
6, at $2.33, later working to $2.55 bid, 
and closing at $2.333,. Net gains 
against Sept. 1 ran 3144@4%¢. 
Receipts have shown a light increase, 
but with most of the arrivals applying 
on sale there is very little improvement 
noted in spot offerings. Crushers are 
after. the spot, and raised bids Ic, to a 
basis of 3c over September. Good job 
lot trade to arrive this month and Oc- 
tober was recorded. Stocks increased 
50,353 bus in the week ending Sept. 8. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMEN' 


Most of the present limited outgoing 
grain is moving via Canadian ports for 
outlet abroad. Only an occasional fair- 
sized cargo and some small lots are being 
sent to Buffalo. Package freighters are 
carrying the latter stuff. The shipping 
situation is dull. Boats appear to be in 
plentiful supply, but there is very little 
demand for them from shippers, and 
owners are having difficulty in getting 
cargoes, although they expect to see a 
big demand for late loading and storage. 
The rate to Buffalo was quoted at 2c 
bu for a full cargo, with small lots bring- 
ing a little higher figure. If large car- 
goes were available, business coul« prob- 
ably be done around 214¢. The rate de- 
pends on how urgently the shipper needs 
tonnage or the owner a load. 

Grain receipts from Aug. 1, 1:23, to 
date are 9,500,000 bus, as against -5,000,- 
000 for the same period last year. The 
loss in wheat is about 2,500,000 bus and 
rye 12,000,000. Wheat and flaxsee:' ship- 
ments are larger than in 1922, oth rwise 
the list runs under 1922 figures. 

Flour receipts for September were 
656,000 bbls, compared with 530,0:0) last 
year. Shipments, 875,000 bbls, «vainst 
761,000 in 1922. The movement fri n the 
interior to local railroad sheds co: inues 
active and in good volume. 


NOTES 


Repairs and overhauling havin; been 
completed, the Duluth Universal mill re- 
sumed operations on Sept. 4. 

Commission houses report count ¥ @d- 
vices picking up. Track receip!s the 
morning of Sept. 10, covering the pre 
vious 48 hours, were given as 1,01* cars. 

E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury “lout 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent the week 
ending Sept. 8 here on business. (ther 
recent visitors were Harry Olson, }!inne- 
apolis, and H. L. Bodman and . W: 
Losee, New York. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s clev@- 
tor is nearing the point where the roofing 
will soon be put.on. However, there 'S 
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still a great deal of interior work to 
be done and machinery to be installed 
before the engines can be tuned up and 
the plant completely equipped to receive 
and store grain. 

The flaxseed crop has commenced to 
move in from the country, and stock is 
increasing slowly. As a result a small 
joad of about 30,000 bus left here by 
boat to go to Buffalo in the week ending 
Sept. 8. This is in contrast to the situa- 
tion during the spring and summer, when 
foreign countries had to be called upon 
to furnish the crushing trade of this 
country with working requirements. 
With our own crop now being marketed, 
trade needs are being met. 





F. G. Carson. 
Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring - Durum ‘ 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Sept. 1... 118% 98% 98% 99 97 
ept. 3* .. wees eeee cove sees eevee 
rae 4... 116% 97% 98 98% 96% 
Sept. 5... 116% 97% 97% 98% 96% 
Sept. 6... 117% 99% 99% 99% 98 
Sept. 7 . 119% 102% 101% 102% 100% 
Sept. § 118% 99% 99% 100% 97% 
*Holiday. 
Daily .losing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, i: cents, per bushel: 
rc —Dark northern———,,.__ Northern 
Sept. No, 1 No. 0. 
Ras 2 ,@124% 116% @122% 117% @119% 
we, oe  Meeee ames base soene @....- 
San 1 @124% 120% @123% 114% @119\% 
5... 15° 9@124% 120% @123% 114% @119% 
mas” 1 .@129% 121% @127% 115% @120% 
o., ;@181% 123% @129% 117% @122% 
a s@130% 122% @128% 118% @121% 
*Ho , 
Dail osing prices of durum, in cents, 
per b : 
-—aAmber durum—, -——Durum— 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
) ee 1% @105% 99% @104% 100% 98% 
3°, oe @aseee ecaetesnee cesee eee 
dees. %@104% 98% @108% 99% 97% 
ea '% @104% 98% @108% 99% 97% 
As. 153 @106% 100% @105% 101% 99% 
Tages 1144@110% 103% @109% 105% 103% 
8..... 192% @107% 100% @106% 102% 100% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Me 2. ccnsaas 36% @37% 64 45@60 
i O° «cetvehes Sees @..e- 6602 oe Bee 
Sept. 4 - 35% @36% 64% 45 @60 
an S ..cwaseee 3556 @36% 35 5% 45@60 
aero 35% @36% 35% 45@60 
—— iE — eee 36% @387% 86% 45@60 
= OS .seeueniies 36% @37% 36% 45@60 
*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, -—-Bonded——. 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ...... yr 199 332 eee awe ose 
Fae 150 677 5,841 2 
Pe 3,777 1,880 797 33 S. ‘ase 
Barley .... 557 6565 689 1 5 6 
Flaxseed .. 135 64 949... eee 40 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 

’ 7-——Receipts——, ;-—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 576 1,874 1,161 277 +5642 641 
Durum ....1,298 2,267 2,931 694 943 1,807 
. | ee 2 BEG. see 1 61 

Totals ..1,874 3,661 4,206 971 1,486 2,499 
ae 2 169 213 eee 125 eee 
ee 76 we. Be vcs ees. bees 
Pe. 642 2,672 1,137 563 2,538 1,567 

Bonded... 18 F ose ous eos eee 
Barley .... 309 243 487 100 65 468 

Bonded... 1 1 eee eee eee eee 
Flaxseed .. 70 61 89 20 6 9 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 8, and 
Teceipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
L2dkn . 
L2nor § 88 918 262 98 678 177 
8 dk n d 
3 nor § 73 105 265 97 135 228 
All other 
Spring .. 521 356 630 194 57 382 
1,2am a) 


12dur § 886 708 1,022 311 844 689 
All other 


durum ..1,280 1,614 2,148 691 760 911 
a, rae eee ae 3 16 109 
ae. -- 200 282 696 865 


Totals ..2,299 3,710 4,549 1,626 8,1i0 3,361 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 


Opening Sept. 9 

‘ Sept.4 High Low Sept. 8 1922 

Ont °$2-27 $2.88 $2.28 $2.33 $2.25% 
ma +» 2.28% 2.37 2.28 2.338% 2.23 
Nov. .. 2.28 2.87 2.28 2.38% 2.21 
Dee, + 2.26 2.82% 2.25% 2.29 2.17 
ie. 2.35 2.33 ‘Tee 





The arbitration court of New Zealand, 

‘ter reviewing the cost of living for 

year ended March 31, 1923, decided 

t it was unnecessary and undesirable 

; issue a general order reducing wages 
or the ensuing six months. 
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The encouraging feature of the local 
milling situation is the rate at which 
shipping instructions are being given on 
flour previously booked. As the majority 
of the mills in this territory booked fair- 
ly large quantities of flour earlier in the 
season, they are able to run at something 
like a satisfactory percentage of their 
capacity so long as shipping instructions 
continue to come in, although new busi- 
ness is comparatively light. 

The Latin American markets continue 
to absorb the bulk of the export business 
done from this territory, although some 
improvement is reported in inquiries 
from buyers in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent. Clears and low grade 
are mostly in demand by the export 
trade, and little of this class of flour is 
accumulating. 

Bakers remain out of the market. The 
prevailing strong prices for flour are 
given as part of the cause, and also the 
fact that the majority of them in this 
territory bought fairly well in advance 
of their needs at the beginning of the 
crop year. 

Soft wheat mills selling to the whole- 
sale and jobbing trade in the South re- 
port a fair demand. General business 
conditions there are favorable tor a con- 
tinuance of this business and, with the 
flour that is already booked, the mills of 
this territory have reason to face the 
future optimistically. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.20@6.50 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@5.90, straight $4.60@5, first clear 
$4@4.30; soft winter short patent $5,25@ 
5.75, straight $4.50@4.80, first clear 4@ 
4.25, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOwt. BoB scccvccvccscssvece 48,100 95 
Previous week ........++++ 48,200 95 
WOOP GOO scscccscivcvosess 24,000 47 
PWS FORTS GHO 2. cececcesve 37,600 75 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Mot. BB: weccccrcseveccscs 49,400 64 
Previous week ........+++5 38,400 50 
WFOOF GHO cccesccccsesecses 50,600 65 
TWO YOATS ABO ...0sccccces 55,400 72 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 93,120 89,170 115,830 112,250 

Wheat, bus.. 951,205 827,887 670,900 625,020 

Corn, bus.... 567,267 907,400 356,390 317,750 

Oats, bus.... 806,000 298,000 451,830 240,900 

Rye, bus..... 23,100 16,500 2,640 ..... 

Barley, bus.. 41,600 20,800 8,300 1,460 
MILLFEED 


A stronger demand featured the mill- 
feed market during the current week. 
While | gong are in good condition, 
millfeed has been in active demand for 
several weeks, with indications pointing 
toward still heavier buying. Toward the 
close of August a number of sellers 
were unable to fill their contracts, and 
buyers are trying to avoid a recurrence 
of this condition. Hard winter bran is 

uoted at $28@29 ton; soft winter bran, 
$8@29; ‘gray shorts, $31@32. 


WHEAT 


Receipts of No. 3 soft wheat were of 
fairly good average quality. Selected 
reasonably dry wheat of the better 


‘grades brought advanced. prices, because 
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of the extreme scarcity of this class. 
Otherwise, the market was rather slow. 
Heating, damp and heavily sprout dam- 
aged stuff was difficult to move except 
at low prices. Hard wheat market fairly 
steady. Ordinary and yellow descrip- 
tions meeting fair demand, both millin 
and accumulative. Good milling datoned 
for western dark and near dark varieties. 
Receipts, 572 cars, against 752 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
$1.18, No. 2 red $1.09@1.12, No. 3 red 
$1.04@1.09, No. 4 red $1@1.02; No. 2 
hard $1.07, No. 3 hard $1.04@1.06. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Commission house buying of corn was 
somewhat larger, the unfavorable weath- 
er for maturing the crop being a factor. 
Messages from parts of Illinois, Iowa 
and Indiana indicated that two to three 
weeks of hot, dry weather was needed 
to mature the corn crop. As heavy rains 
fell in many sections, there was sufficient 
buying to readily absorb the limited 
sales. Oats continue to be dominated by 
the action of corn. Trading in general 
is not large enough to boost prices ma- 
terially. Country offerings remain light 
and cash premiums firm. 

Receipts of corn, 290 cars, against 277 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 corn, 88@89c; No. 1 yellow 89@90c, 
No. 2 yellow 89c, No. 3 yellow 88c; No. 
2 white, 91c. Oats receipts, 296 cars, 
against 185. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 40 
@4lc; No. 3 oats, 39@40c; No. 4 oats, 
38@39c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.15@2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: white patent 
$4.05@4.15, medium $3.90@4, dark $3.80 
@3.90, rye meal $3.90@4. 


NOTES 


W. M. Galt Mish, of the Green-Mish 
Co., Washington, D, C., was a recent vis- 
itor at this office. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas Citv, spent several 
days in St. Louis on business recently. 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis, has been 
on a vacation at Mountain Lake, Maine. 

Robert Clarke, connected with the St. 
Louis office of the Fleischmann Co., has 
returned from a vacation spent in Min- 
neapolis. 

The four-story building of the Shyrack 
Grocery Co., Kirksville, Mo., wholesale 
grocers, was recently burned, with a loss 
of $300,000. 

Ernest B. Conover, of the E. B. Con- 
over Elevator Co., Springfield, Ill., has 
applied for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from F. L. Brockmeier. 

According to August Rump, chief flour 
inspector of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, flour stocks on hand Sept. 1 
totaled 61,194 bbls, compared with 57,400 
on Aug. 1 and 57,000 on Sept. 1, 1922. 

Dennis J. Canty, 63 years old, a prom- 
inent grain broker on the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, died suddenly at 
his home, Sept. 6. Mr. Canty had been 
in the brokerage business for 30 years, 
and was active until several weeks ago, 
when illness forced his retirement. 

A resolution declaring that “the tax 
burdens of the’people are becoming in- 
tolerable” and that “from a government 
of, for and by the people we have be- 
come a government ruled by, boards and 
bureaus which seek to prescribe our daily 
acts from the moment we arise in the 
morning until we close our eyes in sleep 
at night,” was recently adopted by the 
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Missouri Farmers’ Association in a con- 
vention at Sedalia. 

E. J. Kelly, who has been engaged in 
the flour brokerage business in St. Louis 
for the past year and prior to that time 
was associated with the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, Neb., has closed out his 
business in this market and is now repre- 
senting the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in Nebraska and Iowa. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation handled a record breaking vol- 
ume of traffic during August, when 217,- 
651 loaded cars were interchanged, com- 
pared with 182,000 last August, the in- 
crease this year being 19 per cent. For 
the first eight months of 1923 the record 
is 1,642,024 loaded cars, and in the same 
period in 1922 it was 1,299,310. 

Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, chief of the 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service 
of the War department, was in St. Louis 
a short time ago conferring with officials 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service re- 
garding the possibility of establishing a 
barge service on the upper river. While 
here he attended a cunference in which 
it was urged that the government put 
in operation the Rutger Street dock, a 
$210,000 structure which has never been 
used. It is doubtful if any action will 
be taken on this matter. 

St. Louis territory men who are at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at French 
Lick include the following: John J. Mac- 
Carthy and R, J. Mehan, the Fleisch- 
mann Co; E. J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour 
Co; E. J. Kelly, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas; J. Russell, Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co; Dr. E. E. 
Werner, American Bakery Co; E. 
Shaumberg and J. Carey, American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co; Charles Stehle, the . 
Stehle bakery; George Wuller, the Fei- 
kert bakery, Belleville, Ill; George 
Geoken, Noll Baking Co., Alton, Ill; 
James Lowrey, Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co; John Becker, Sr., American Diamalt 
Co; John Becker, Jr., Nafziger Baking 
Co; William Hauck, Hauck bakery. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour men report a steadily advancing 
price, which is reflected in cautious buy- 
ing in domestic territory. Shippers and 
steamship agents, however, say there is 
an increase in the exportation of all 
grain, principally in the form of flour, 
to European ports, while trade with the 
West Indies, Central and South America 
has been better than for several weeks. 

In the latter trade the United Fruit 
Co. reports it took out 14,213 bags in 
the week ending Sept. 8, as compared 
with 9,714 the previous week. Destina- 
tions were as follows: Havana, 925 bags; 
Colon, 1,800; Panama, 1,600; Colombia, 
100; Ecuador, 703; Costa Rica, 4,350; 
Guatemala, 857; Honduras, Spanish 501, 
British 627; Kingston, 1,750; Santiago, 
500; Bocas Del Toro, 500. 

Flour is quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans: short patent, spring $6.95 
bbl, Kansas $5.80, Oklahoma $5.50, IIli- 
nois $7; 95 per cent, spring $6.60, Kan- 
sas $5.50, Oklahoma $5.30, filinois $6.40; 
100 per cent, spring $6.20, Kansas $5.20, 
Oklahoma $5.10, Illinois $6; cut, Kansas 
$5, Oklahoma $4.90, Illinois $5.20; first 
clear, Kansas $4.80, Oklahoma $4.70, Illi- 
nois $4.95; second clear, Kansas $4.10, 
Oklahoma $4.15, Illinois $4.30. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.55; grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn 
flour, $2.40. Feedingstuffs, in bulk, 
quoted by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.07 bu, No. 2 white $1.07; oats, No. 2 
white 5lc, No. 3 white 50c; hay, per ton, 
No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26, No. 3 $24; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, $1.65@1.70. 

Inspected first week of September: 
wheat, 19 cars, corn 34, local 28; oats, 
33, all local; barley 2, both local; rye 1, 
local. No — was reported outward 
on shipboard Sept. 6. levator stocks: 
wheat, 538,000 bus; corn, 22,000; oats, 
3,000; rye, 86,000. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT BY RIVER 

J. W. Mooney, traffic agent for the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, the federal 
barge line, reports approximately 35,000 
tons of grain were brought down river 
to New Orleans in August. This is the 
record month for the movement of grain 
by river, Mr. Mooney says. During the 
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fiscal year ended June, 1923, the barge 
line brought 202,000 tons of grain to this 
port. The figures by tons per month 
follow: July, from Cairo 12,785, from 
St. Louis 18,094; August, Cairo 15,413, 
St. Louis 6,215; October, Cairo 3,980, 
St. Louis 1,580; November, St. Louis 8,- 
029; January, Cairo 6,576, St. Louis 
8,018; February, Cairo 25,013; March, 
Cairo 17,827; April, Cairo 8,255, St. Louis 
12,615; May, Cairo 2,529, St. Louis 25,- 
698; June, Cairo 5,528, St. Louis 24,634. 


AUGUST GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports of all grains showed declines 
in August. Figures compiled by S. P. 
Fears, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, are as follows: 

Wheat Corn 
ee 2,006,173 190,588 
i : e 9,348 1,085,976 


Oats 
28,570 
46,950 


18,380 


August, 
August, 
Decline 895,388 
Totals since 
1, 1923 
Same period 


3,070,150 395,008 57,540 


8,721,954 1,763,361 92,365 


Decline ........ 5,651,954 1,368,353 39,825 

Destinations of the August exports 
follow: Amsterdam, 144,000 bus; Genoa, 
440,000; Bordeaux, 15,000; Antwerp, 
296,000; London, 40,000; Hull, 40,000; 
Liverpool, 40,000; Avonmouth, 80,000; 
Bremen, 60,000; Hamburg, 180,000; Mar- 
seilles, 64,000; Dunkirk, 79,000; Havre, 
171,000; Rotterdam, 176,000; Civita Vec- 
chia, 88,000; Manchester, 60,000; West 
Indies, Central America and Mexico, 
93,173. 

During August, railroads brought 
1,286 cars of grain to New Orleans. 


FLASHES OF PROSPERITY 


Flour men who have schooled them- 
selves not to expect too much of the 
future are impressed with flashes of 
prosperity here and there throughout 
this trade territory. Little communities 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
are voting vast sums for good roads, 
civic buildings, bridges and other public 
improvements. Accounts of these are 
read with wonder, when it is recalled 
that pessimistic reports as to the cotton 
crop are common, 

Men and women who vote heavy bonds 
for improvements, however, are not bet- 
ting on the cotton crop. In some sections 
it is reported that the planters feel for- 
tunate if they can raise a bale to 15 or 
20 acres, because of the ravages of the 
boll weevil and the army worm. In oth- 
ers, however, cotton is reported in excel- 
lent condition. The betting is on diversi- 
fication, not cotton; faith is being placed 
in strawberries, sweet potatoes, corn, 
cane, fruits and nuts. 


NOTES 

Charles E. Cormier, head of the Charles 
E. Cormier & Sons’ Rice Milling Co., 
New Orleans, has opened an office in 
Crowley. 

C. S. Mitchell, travelling freight agent 
for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, an- 
nounces that his line has established a 
package freight car service from Oak- 
dale, La., via Alexandria, La., to New 
Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. have received 
large orders for bakery machinery and 
supplies from Mexico and Porto Rico. 
These orders were recorded shortly after 
the recognition of Mexico, and are re- 
garded as the first indication of revived 
business between flour men of New Or- 
leans and that country. 

From Crowley, La., the heart of the 
rice country, comes word that the outlook 
for the present year is favorable. The 
five rice mills operated by the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Rice Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association are awaiting the word to 
grind. These mills are at Crowley, Guey- 
dan, Iota, Welsh, and Lake Charles, all 
in Louisiana. ‘This bureau is said to 
control more than 1,000,000 bus of the 
present rice crop. 

Local flour men are interested in the 
report that a new town will be estab- 
lished near Monroe, La., and be known 
as Brownville. This announcement came 
as the result of the decision of the Brown 
Paper Mill Co. to build a $2,500,000 plant 
on property recently purchased a few 
miles from Monroe. Streets are bein 
laid out, and business corners are sai 
to be bringing fancy prices. The mill 
will employ about 1,000 persons. The 
new town is expected to begin life with 
between 3,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, 
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which, say local flour men, means more 
bread sales. 

Word was received here of the death 
at San Antonio, Texas, Aug. 27, of John 
F. Shoemaker, of Jennings, La., retired 
wholesale grocer. Mr, Shoemaker was 
85 years old and is well remembered by 
the wholesale grocery trade of New Or- 
leans. He was identified with the busi- 
ness activities of Crowley until seven 
years ago, when he retired and moved to 
San Antonio. He was a partner in the 
first rice mill in this part of the coun- 
try, the old Crowley mill, and was a 
partner in the Green-Shoemaker Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., of Crowley, besides 
holding extensive plantation interests. 

R. A. Suttivan. 





$100,000,000 FOR “HOT DOGS” 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Estimates based 
on figures compiled by the Wafeldog 
Corporation indicate that the American 
people expended $100,000,000 for “hot 
dogs” last year. The Wafeldog Corpora- 
tion is the Washington company which 
has obtained all of the patent and trade- 
mark rights on a new type of frank- 
furter sandwich which involves bakin 
the sausage in the dough. The flour use 
is made from a special formula, the larg- 
er content being wheat. 
Cartes C, Hart. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like position Oct. 1; ac- 
quainted in eastern Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; prefer mill making hard and 
soft wheat flours; small salary and com- 
mission. Address 954, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN HAVING 
selling acquaintances of the flour trade in 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey de- 
sires to connect with a northwestern, south- 
western, or central states mill making 
quality flour. Address 1507, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


TO REPRBDBSENT A QUALITY SPRING 
wheat or Kansas mill in New England; 
have worked this territory eight years, rep- 
resenting one of the leading mills in the 
Northwest; acquainted with all leading 
jobbers and bakers; can give best of ref- 
erences. H. W. Norcross, General Delivery, 
Springfield, Mass. 





AS MILLER, OR AS ASSISTANT IN SMALL 
mill; capable of taking full charge of 
milling end; will do anything around mill 
where there is a prospect; have tools and 
do millwrighting; married man with fam- 
ily; can furnish best of references as to 
character and ability. Address 1525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN TO PROPOSI- 
tion with independent Kansas mill, desir- 
ous of making change; sold about 25,000 
bbls on new crop past two months in mid- 
dle West markets; reasonable salary and 
bonus; save your postage if you expect 
strictly commission basis, Address ‘Flour 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN A-1 MILLER OF 
long experience in grinding hard and soft 
wheat, long and short system; can reflow 
and remodel any size to bring them up to 
their efficiency in quality and yield; I have 
my own tools, and can keep mill always in 
first class condition; last position as head 
miller for eight years; can come on short 
notice; have the best of references as to my 
character and ability. Address 1519, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


September 12, 1923 


FOR SALE—A 400-BBL WHEAT 
mill; will sell or accept stock without 
activity if corporation is fully financed, 
for my 400-bbl mill located on the Mig. 
souri River between Omaha and Kangag 
City, where transit and freight conditions 
are unexcelled. Address 952, care North. 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR 





——.., 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


——..., 
—2a 


FOR SALE—14x36 BATES HEAVY puty 
Corliss engine, first class condition; in op- 
eration until about Sept. 20. Aviston Mil. 
ing Co., Aviston, Ill. 











FOR SALE—ONE NEW RICHARDSON 
patent automatic bulk flour scale, 10 to 39 
bbls per hour capacity; write for par. 
ticulars. Aunt Jemima Mills 0, St 
Joseph, Mo. 





—.., 


FOR SALE—ONE SET OF PNEUMATIC 
carton filling machines, consisting of bot. 
tom sealer, automatic weigher and top 
sealer; used only couple of weeks. Roberts 
Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Due to an error over whic): 
we had no control, the Wo)! 
Company’s advertisement, 
which appeared in our issuc 
of Sept. 5, carried an illus- 
tration of the Wolf Centri! 

ugal Reel in the place of an 
illustration of the Wolfsifter. 








EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at preesnt travelling in Central Amer- 
ica for an American mill, and expecting 
to return to the United States about the 
end of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character. American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address ‘‘Results,’” care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED, BY A COMMERCIAL LABORA- 
tory, a man to do routine testing of flour 
and wheat, preferably with some milling 
experience; state salary, experience and 
when available, in first letter. Address 
1505, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 

to sell in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, hgrd and soft wheat flour, also 
complete line corn goods, for large mill. 
All products nationally advertised; only 
high class man wanted. Answer, giv- 
ing references, experience, age, salary 
expected. Address 1523, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN FOR WESTERN PENNSYL- 
vania; a mill in the Northwest making a 
fancy spring wheat flour is interested in 
a connection with a salesman who is justi- 
fied in commanding a large salary in re- 
turn for the business produced. Address 
1521, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERI- 
enced mill manager, willing to put a little 
money into reorganized company taking 
over 500-bbl mill; established business, 
brands well known, splendid location with 
all transit privileges, good local trade, 
Minnesota town of 1,200; local business 
men financing project; fine roads to Min- 
neapolis; all replies confidential. Address 
1518, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


OPPORTUNITY—TO SOME IT COMBS 
only once in a lifetime, and to many not at 
all; this is your time to have your day- 
dreams become an actual experience; an 
executive, buyer and a sales manager now 
employed, having national experience, can 
buy a controlling interest in an established 
small package cereal and flour manufac- 
turing business, located in a center of 
1,000,000 population, with trademarks for 
national distribution, without an equal; 
possibilities unlimited; communications 
strictly confidential. Address “Opportu- 
nity,’’ 1511, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill, 300 bbls or larger, by first class, 
energetic and reliable miller, 41 years old, 
married; first class references. Address 
1520, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER, 
1,000- to 1,500-bbl mill, or assistant in 
larger; age 37; married; 20 years’ ex- 
perience with reputable mills; ambitious 
and capable. Address 1517, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT IN FLOUR MILL LABORA- 
tory; can give best of references; have 
had 1% years’ experience in well-known 
and reliable mill in southern Minnesota; 
am 21 years old and married. Address 
1524, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes connection with spring or Kansas 
mill, with some established business; New 
England or New York state territory pre- 
ferred, but willing to go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1530, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








FOR PERSONAL REASONS I WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states. 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MODERN MILLING PLANT FOR SALE 


The plant of John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., situated on the 
Milwaukee River and on the C., M. & St. 
P. Ry. tracks, in the heart of the city. 
The property offers excellent shipping 
facilities by rail, boat and trucks, and 
has a storage capacity ample to accom- 
modate 12,000 bbls. It is a modern, elec- 
trically driven Allis mill, practically new. 
Capacity 500 bbls wheat flour, 500 bbis 
rye flour and 200 bbis graham fiour, 
whole wheat flour or rye meal. Each 
mill may be driven separately. Power 
rates reasonable. Fully equipped for 
repacking and reconditioning flour; also 
equipped with feed mixing apparatus. 
Wheat and rye products of the mill have, 
for years, enjoyed a splendid reputation. 
Milwaukee offers most advantageous 
shipping facilities with reference to 
through and proportional rates on both 
flour and grain from the North and 
Southwest. Write 


John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE OR BXCHANGBE—150-BBL 
mill, clear, at Kensington, Minn. Alexan- 
dria State Bank, Alexandria, Minn. 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated va!ue 
over $90, 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical W orks 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








GOOD MIXERS 


Worcester and Ivory Salt 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 


NEW YORK 


OVADEL 


THE MODERN MATURING 
and BLEACHING PROCESS 


NOURY & VAN DER LANDE 
528 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, \. Y. 

















Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISIO’ 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 





For sale by all its branches and 5 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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